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INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  well,  for  every  one  who  undertakes  to  com- 
ment upon  a  work  of  art,  to  remember  that,  in  this 
mutable  world,  there  is  nothing  so  mutable  as  crit- 
ical opinion.  While  every  author  professes  to  be 
guided  by  certain  eternal,  unchangeable  laws  of 
taste,  regulated  by  a  sort  of  universal  consent  of 
all  civihzed  nations,  none  has  been  sufficiently 
fortunate,  learned,  or  industrious  to  furnish  us  with 
a  satisfactory  codification  of  them.  To  one  the 
purest  taste  is  Greek,  to  another  Gothic,  or  medi- 
aeval, while  a  third  can  admire  nothing  but  the 
German.  An  impatient  reader,  in  view  of  the 
ridiculous  confusion  introduced  into  the  domain  of 
aesthetics  by  these  clashing  opinions,  can  hardly  be 
blamed  if  he  loses  sight  of  the  distinction  between 
taste  and  whim. 

To  see  this  discrepancy  in  criticism  in  all  its  ex- 
travagance, a  survey  should  be  taken  of  the  state 
of  opinion  in  reference  to  those  departments  of  art 
to  which  the  term  '■■'■  Fine  Arts "  is,  by  common 
usage,  specifically  ajfplied.  In  a  brief  introduction 
like  this,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  digress  far  iu 
this  direction,  yet  the  temptation  is  irresistible  to 
cite  a  few  illustrations  of  the  great  uncertainty  of 
criticisrn.     On  the  subjects  of  Painting  and  Scvilp? 
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ture,  for  example,  we  find  the  highest  authorities 
dogmatizing  most  absolutely  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other.  Sculpture,  says  one,  is  the  idealization 
of  form.  You  must  not,  therefore,  colour  it,  for  the 
moment  you  taint  it  with  the  hues  of  hfe,  you 
sensualize  and  debase  it.  It  is  then  no  longer  the 
abstract  idea  of  form  separated  by  the  pale  purity 
of  marble  or  the  dull  lustre  of  bronze  from  all  con- 
tamination of  its  original  substance — ^it  becomes  an 
imitation,  and  awakens  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
ideas  quite  different  from  those  which  it  ought  to 
produce.  Yet,  replies  another  high  authority,  the 
ancients  cast  their  statues  in  different  metals  and 
even  coloured  their  marbles.  Now,  sincfe  they  are 
the  acknowledged  dictators  of  taste,  they  surely 
ought  to  know,  and  we  should  unhesitatingly  sub- 
mit to  their  decision.  (What  a  blessing  it  is  to 
have  old  Greek  for  one's  mother-tongue ;  it  confers 
infallibility  !)  When,  however,  the  French  manu- 
facture statuettes  upon  this  principle,  nude  or  half- 
draped  figures  coloured  to  imitate  life,  modesty 
takes  offence,  declaims  against  the  innovation,  and 
complains  that  the  copies  have  an  indecent  resem- 
blance to  the  original.  The  objection  is  so  grave, 
and  has  such  force,  that  the  advocates  of  colour 
can  only  reply  that  this  effect  is  produced  by  too 
close  an  approximation  to  the  hues  of  Hfe.  What  is 
wanted,  these  gentlemen  inform  us,  is  conventional 
colouring.  Accordingly,  we  have  recently  been 
favoured  with  statues  constructed  upon  this  theory, 
anomalous   objects,  which   might    be    worshipped 
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without  violation  of  the  second  commandment, 
since  they  resemble  nothing  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  or  conception.  The  result  is  that  nobody 
is  pleased.  The  grosser  taste,  which  asks  for  imita- 
tion, is  dissatisfied  because  the  result  is  not  like  life, 
while  the  more  refined  critic  is  disgusted  because 
his  ideal  form  is  lost  in  the  multipKed  tints  by  which 
the  statue  is  overlaid.  The  same  fate  probably 
awaits  every  exclusive  school  of  criticism.  It  dis- 
proves itself,  as  soon  as  it  attempts  to  carry  into 
practice  all  the  corollaries  of  its  theory.  The  final 
result  is  always  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

In  Painting,  we  find  the  same  irreconcilable 
contrariety  of  opinion.  One  critic  is  so  enraptured 
with  the  chiaroscuro  of  Rembrandt  that  he  will- 
ingly overlooks  the  grossness  of  that  artist's  forms. 
Another,  equally  eminent,  bitterly  condemns  the 
"laborious,  ignoi'ant  diligence"  with  which  the 
famous  Fleming  reproduces  the  natural  details  of 
the  skin,  and  can  scarcely  find  words  to  express 
his  contempt  of  a  painter  who  remembers  that  man 
has  any  other  organs  besides  bone  and  muscle. 
Schlegel  goes  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration  over 
Mantegna,  whom  he  considers  almost  angelic  in 
the  purity  of  his  conceptions ;  while  Fuseli  vehe- 
mently condemns  him  as  a  stupid  and  tasteless 
compiler  of  beauties  from  the  antique.  Nor  are 
these  gentlemen  in  better  accord  as  to  the  kinds  of 
pictures  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  circle  of 
art.  Each  one  would  shut  out  some  particular 
genre,  so  that,  could  each  have  a  determining  voice, 
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all  would  be  banished,  and  we  should  have  no  paint- 
ing whatever. 

Poetry  has  fared  but  little  better  than  painting 
and  sculpture.  No  sooner  does  any  thing  original 
make  its  appearance  than  it  is  carped  at,  and  com- 
plained of  as  being  unlike  certain  "  models,"  which 
the  critic  particularly  admires.*  It  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  the  objectors  that,  unless  a  poem  is  un- 
like the  models,  it  can  have  no  originality  and  con- 
sequently no  individual  life.  One  remarkable  fact 
must  be  apparent  to  every  attentive  reader,  namely, 
that  all  those  poems,  which  have  lasted  beyond  the 
age  that  produced  them,  have  deviated  more  or  less 
from  the  models.  Tasso,  in  his  great  epic,  intro- 
duces allegorical  characters  and  mingles  the  graces 
of  romance  with  the  dignity  of  the  epic  strain. 
Milton  takes  such  liberties  with  his  models,  that  some 
learned  critics  have  seriously  doubted  the  admis- 
sibility of  his  great  poem  among  the  epics  of  the 
world.  Shakespeare  defies  all  law,  and  concerns 
himself  as  little  about  the  Greeks,  as  the  Greeks 
trouble  themselves  about  him.  Even  Virgil,  who 
is  certainly  servile  enough,  has  been  blamed  by 
the  critics  for  deviating  from  Homer  by  mixing  the 
incidents  of  travel  belonging  to  the  Odyssey  with 
the  stirring  battle-scenes  of  the  Hiad.  It  is  only 
the  Blackmores  and  the  Hayleys  who  are  always 
correct,  who  write  with  a  wholesome  and  ever- 
present    dread   of   the    critic,    producing    formal 

*  Witness  the  many  stupid  criticisms  upon  that  great  poem, 
77t«  Song  of  Hiawatha. 
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theorem-paintings  in  verse,  destitute  alike  of  faults 
and  merits. 

The  truth  is,  criticism  mistakes  its  vocation, 
when  it  attempts  to  dictate  a  formula  by  which 
works  of  art  shall  be  manufactured.  It  is  destructive, 
not  constructive ;  analytical,  not  synthetical.  In- 
vention belongs  altogether  to  a  higher  order  of  in- 
tellect, and  will  not  submit  to  be  trammelled  by 
rules  invented  by  the  lower.  The  critic  who  at- 
tempts to  dictate  laws  to  the  poet  is  guilty  of  a  gross 
anachronism.  The  poet  antedates  him.  Poetry 
had  a  vigorous  life  long  before  criticism  was  bom. 
Far  back  in  the  dawn  of  a  remote  civilization,  the 
poet  struck  his  lyre.  Homer  and  Dante,  without 
aid  of  criticism  of  any  sort,  produced  their  wonder- 
ful poems.  Contemporaries  admired  these  great 
works  of  art,  and  handed  them  to  their  children. 
So  they  have  reached  us,  moving  in  the  continuous 
pomp  of  one  long  ovation  down  the  lines  of  the 
reverent  generations.  In  due  time  appears  the 
critic,  inquiring  why  they  are  so  mighty,  and 
what  is  the  secret  of  their  immortality.  When  he 
fancies  he  has  found  it,  he  reduces  his  notion  of  it 
to  a  set  of  formulae  which  he  calls  the  laws  of  taste, 
and  then  with  more  than  magisterial  authority,  asks 
every  one  to  submit  to  his  dictation.  He  has  adopted 
his  models,  and  asks  that  every  new  production  shall 
adapt  itself  to  them.  He  is  unwilling  to  believe, 
that  in  the  bountiful  fertility  of  nature  there  may 
yet  be  hidden  unsuspected  powers  capable  of 
developing  new  forms  of  unimagined  beauty.     We 
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are  too  prone  to  attempt  the  circumscription  of  the 
possible  within  the  narrow  limits  of  experience. 
Hence  it  often  happens  that  just  as  the  laws  of 
taste  have  been  codified  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  complacent  critic,  just  as  the  "  highest  heaven 
of  invention  "  has  been  duly  scribbled  over  with 
"  cycle  in  epicycle,  orb  in  orb,"  comes  some  erratic 
genius,  like  a  comet,  bursting  in  upon  the  puzzled 
computer  and  deranging  all  his  elaborate  theories. 
Such  a  phenomenon  as  Shakespeare,  for  example. 
What  an  inexplicable  riddle  he  proved  to  the 
"  correct "  big-wigs  of  Queen  Anne's  time  !  He  de- 
monstrated that  plays  which  set  at  naught  "  the 
unities,"  defied  the  so-called  laws  of  the  drama, 
interchanged  the  sternest  tragedy  with  the  most 
boisterous  comedy,  nevertheless,  swayed  the  human 
heart  as  no  regular  performance  did.  The  audience 
was  now  convulsed  with  laughter,  now  melted  to 
tears.  The  critics  proved  conclusively  that  they 
had  no  right  to  enjoy  themselves  so  greatly ;  th? . 
having  reared  with  merriment  in  one  scene,  they 
could  not  shudder  with  terror  in  the  next;  but  the 
anomalous  fact  is  incontrovertible,  that,  for  more 
than  two'  centuries,  audiences  have  laughed  and 
wept,  and  "  forgot  themselves  to  marble  "  over  these 
wonderful  creations  of  the  world's  master  mind. 
Nay,  the  critics  themselves,  unable  to  resist  the 
magic  of  the  great  Prospero,  joined  the  unlearned 
mob  in  their  mirth  and  tears,  but  always  under 
protest  and  with  much  confusion  of  face.  At  last 
the  world  has  become  more  sensible,  and  Shake- 
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Bpeare  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  quite  as  much 
a  phenomenon  as  iEschylus. 

These  general  remarks  upon  criticism  have  been 
suggested  by  the  memories  •which  crowd  about  the 
early  days  of  Leigh  Hunt.  English  poetry  was 
then  emerging  from  a  condition  of  suspended  vital- 
ity. The  shock  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
aroused  it  from  its  lethargy,  and  the  wild  light  of 
new  and  terrible  ideas,  blazing  from  that  portent, 
burst  upon  its  unsealed  vision.  A  new  element  of 
life  had  also  been  infused  into  it  by  the  introduction 
of  German  literature.  Antgeus-like,  it  had,  in  its 
fall,  touched  its  old  Teutonic  mother-earth,  and 
fresh  vigour  had  entered  its  failing  limbs.  This  new 
activity  was  manifested,  not  only  by  a  great  in- 
crease of  writers,  but  by  peculiar  independence  of 
thought,  and  remarkable  innovations  upon  the 
established  laws  of  taste.  A  number  of  youthftil 
poets  ventured  to  write,  each  in  the  manner  best 
adapted  to  his  taste  and  mental  structure,  without 
tying  himself  down  to  the  copy  of  any  particular 
model.  As  the  "correct"  age,  however,  had  not 
entirely  died  out,  they  were  assailed  with  a  ma- 
lignity and  abihty  hitherto  unknown  to  criticism. 
The  reviewers  emptied  all  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
upon  their  unlucky  heads.  They  were  most  ab- 
surdly divided  into  distinct  classes ;  men  who  had 
nothing  in  common  but  the  place  of  their  abode 
and  their  friendship,  being  combined  into  a  unity 
like  that  of  a  school  of  painting.  The  "  Lakers," 
as  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  were  nick- 
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named,  had  sufficiently  hard  measure  meted  out  to 
them;  but  the  "  Cockney  School,"  of  which  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Keats  were  the  chief  representatives,  re- 
ceived the  heaviest  punishment.  Gifford,  flushed 
with  his  triumph  over  Delia  Crusca,  dashed  savagely 
at  poor  Keats,  and  has  the  credit  of  embittering 
and  perhaps  abridging  the  few  last  hours  of  a  life 
which  disease  was  rapidly  sapping.  Leigh  Hunt, 
the  friend  and  literary  godfather  of  the  hapless 
youth,  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  the  castigation. 
Blackwood's  Magazine  took  him  specially  in  hand, 
and  if  the  lash  did  not  sting,  it  was  for  no  want  of 
vigour  in  the  arm  or  venom  in  the  heart  of  his 
reviewers.  The  language  was  tortured  for  ex- 
pressions of  contempt.  He  must  have  been  at  once 
the  most  stupid,  most  insolent  and  immoral  of  man- 
kind, to  justify  half  the  bitter  taunts  of  his  un- 
relenting foes.  Those  who  took  their  opinions  from 
the  Tory  journals,  and  forgot  that  political  antag- 
onism was  answerable  for  much  of  this  acrimony, 
must  have  wondered  that  such  a  man  could  find 
readers,  publishers,  or  friends. 

Leigh  Hunt,  however,  has  outlived  this  tempest. 
Criticism  has  assumed  a  more  genial  tone,  and  no 
one  has  contributed  more  than  himself  to  the  bring- 
ing about  of  so  desirable  a  result.  It  no  longer 
considers  its  duty  accomplished  when  it  has  manu- 
factured a  Procrustean  bed,  and  beaten  and  muti- 
lated those  unhappy  poets  who  do  not  exactly  fit 
the  couch.  It  consents  to  study  works  of  art  in  a 
less  captious  spirit,  and  to  judge  them  by  the  laws 
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of  their  own  life,  and  not  by  a  set  of  rigid  unbend- 
ing rules. 

Tried  by  the  truer  tests  of  modern  criticism,  our 
author  has  been  accepted  as  a  true  poet,  whose 
"  credentials,  signed  and  sealed  in  the  court  of  Na- 
ture, attest  the  genuineness  of  his  brotherhood  with 
those  children  of  song  who  make  the  world  hoher 
and  happier  by  the  naellifluous  strains  they  bring 
to  us,  like  fragments  of  a  forgotten  melody,  from  a 
far  off  world  of  beauty  and  love."  The  verdict  of 
this  age  will  undoubtedly  be  confirmed  by  posterity. 
His  admirers  do  not  claim  for  him  a  seat  upon  the 
very  summit  of  Parnassus,  among  the  mighty  mas- 
ters of  song.  Into  their  august  circle  no  modern 
Enghsh  poet  can  be  admitted.  Yet  below  these 
there  is  a  host  of  bards,  genuine  sons  of  Apollo, 
among  whom,  justice  cannot  deny  our  author  a  con- 
spicuous place.  He  has  some  rare  merits.  "  His 
perception  of  the  poetry  of  things  is  exquisitely 
subtle,  and  his  fancy  has  a  warm  flush,  a  delicacy, 
an  affluence,  which  are  almost  inimitable."  Fancy, 
he  possesses  in  a  high  degree,  and  scatters  its  graces 
profiisely  over  his  productions.  He  delights  in 
surrounding  an  image  with  the  most  charming  ac- 
cessories, and  his  nice  taste  enables  him  to  cull  and 
arrange  the  ornaments  with  admirable  dexterity 
and  efiect.  This  faculty  is  apparent  even  in  his 
satires.  The  Feast  of  the  Poets  abounds  with 
sparkling  examples  of  it,  some  of  which  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  cite. 
•  His  imagination  is,  we  think,  delicate  rather  than 
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strong.  He  prefers  to  dwell  upon  minute  beauties, 
and  rarely  takes  in  a  grand  prospect  from  a  lofty- 
mount  of  vision.  Any  one,  who  has  read  his  re- 
marks upon  the  poets,  must  have  been  struck  with 
his  admirable  method  of  expounding  their  niceties 
of  meaning,  as  well  as  with  the  absence  of  broad 
and  general  views  of  the  scope  of  their  works. 
The  same  mental  trait  is  manifest  in  his  poetry.  In 
his  delineation  of  character  there  are  many  happy 
touches  of  nature,  delicate  appreciation  of  certain 
phases  of  thought  and  emotion,  and  even  scenes 
of  strong  passion  well  portrayed ;  yet,  we  do  not 
find  living,  passionate  individualities.  The  dramatis 
•personce  have  a  sort  of  shadowy  indistinctness, 
which  prevents  us  from  perceiving  any  salient 
points  about  their  characters.  For  example,  the 
two  brothers,  in  the  Story  of  Rimini,  differ  gen- 
erically  rather  than  personally.  They  are  classic 
portraits.  Giovanni  is  the  old  imperious  cripple, 
Paolo  the  handsome  nullity,  the  successful  lover  of 
all  ages,  who  under  innumerable  aliases,  has 
figured  in  countless  novels,  plays,  and  poems,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  day. 

He  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  ever  varying  beauties 
of  Nature,  and  he  reproduces  them  with  wonderful 
effect.  Even  here,  however,  may  be  detected  a  lack 
of  breadth.  His  is  not  the  bold  style,  which,  with  a 
few  strong,  almost  'coarse  touches,  sets  a  whole  scene 
before  us.  He  paints  minutely,  carefully,  with 
elaborate  and  conscientious  finish.  The  landscape, 
for  example,  in  the  Story  of  Rimini,  how  lovingly 
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every  touch  has  been  laid  on  the  picture,  and  how 
clearly  is  the  whole  scene  set  before  the  reader. 
The  cool  dewy  brightness  of  a  summer  morning 
illuminates  the  poetry,  and  the  dehghted  reader 
dwells  upon  each  feature  of  the  landscape,  as  the 
poet  points  them  out 

"  one  hy  one, 
Gleaming  with,  twinkles  of  the  golden  sun." 

How  that  epithet  "  twinkles,"  as  applied  to  the  shim- 
mer of  the  sun  upon  the  leaves,  reveals  the  habit 
of  minute  attention.  The  poet  sees  the  individual 
leaves,  each  getting  its  spark  of  golden  light.  So 
also  the  "  amber  lines  "  of  the  early  vines  that  gar- 
landed the  way ;  the  author  evidently  sees  the  illu- 
minated side  of  these  vines,  and  all  these  indi\ddual 
features  of  the  scene  attracting  his  attention  are 
put  together  to  produce  a  whole. 

As  contrast  makes  a  point  more  clear,  observe 
how  a  few  strong  words  can  reproduce  a  scene 
as  well  as  a  minute  description.  What  reader 
of  BroAvning  does  not  call  up  the  image  of  a  sav- 
age gorge,  overhung  with  sombre  pines  crowning 
the  neighbouring  steeps,  that  scowl  upon  the  dark 
castle,  the  central  object  of  the  picture  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  ?  How  suggestive  are  the  few  epithets 
employed  : 

"  A  castle,  precipice-encircled 

In  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Apennines 

So  too,  in  an  English   summer  landscape,  how  a 
single  word  brings  up  all  the  glory  of  June : 
VOL.  I.  h 
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"  A  cornfield  side  a-flutter  with  poppies." 

These  are  not  cited  on  account  of  any  supposed 
superiority  of  either  style,  but  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  difference  between  them. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  we  admire  the  broad 
bold  style  of  the  Italians,  that  we  cannot  also  be 
charmed  with  the  fine  finish  of  the  Flemish  painter. 

Much  ridicule  has  been  heaped  upon  our  author 
for  his  modes  of  expression,  his  prettiness  and  af- 
fectations. It  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  there 
is  some  ground  for  this  complaint,  that  Mr.  Hunt 
does  sometimes  take  liberties  with  the  language. 
Granting  this,  however,  there  is  still  ample  room 
for  honest  admiration  of  the  many  beauties  of  his 
style ;  its  "  easy  flow,  singing  sweetness,  and  the 
numberless  fancies  with  which  it  sparkles."  His 
choice  of  expressions  is,  usua,lly,  remarkably  happy. 

How  admirable,  for  example,  is  the  following 
description  of  a  fountain,  in  the  Story  of  Rimini. 
How  carefully  studied  and  how  perfectly  finished. 
Note  especially  the  felicity  of  the  last  line : 

"  In  the  midst,  fi'esh  whistling  through  the  scene, 
The  lightsome  fountain  starts  from  out  the  green, 
Clear  and  compact;  till,  at  its  height  o'errun. 
It  sfiahes  its  loosening  silver  in  the  sun.'''' 

The  following  lines  always  suggest  to  our  mind  a 
picture  of  a  village  in  Holland  by  Ruysdael.  A 
cool  stream  is  in  the  foreground,  and  the  cattle  are 
enjoying  its  freshness . 

"  Cattle  looking  up  askance. 
With  ruminant  meek  mouths  and  sleepy  glance.*' 
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The  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  full  of  graces 
of  tliis  kind.  How  well  the  gusty  flaws  of  wind 
roughening  the  sea  at  the  approach  of  stormy 
weather,  are  expressed  in  this  admirable  line  : 

"  Peevish  winds  ran  cutting  o'er  the  sea." 

What  words  can  be  better  chosen  to  express  the 
dreary  dawn  that  poor  Hero  saw  breaking  after 
the  sad  night  she  had  wearily  watched  out : 

"  The  casement,  at  the  dawn  of  liglit, 
Began  to  show  a  square  of  ghastly  white." 

These  felicities  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
author's  temperament.  He  is  genial,  impressible, 
keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  Nature.  With  such 
endowments,  he  must  have  written  very  much  as 
he  does,  let  his  ideal  have  been  what  it  may.  He 
himself  recognizes  Dryden  as  his  master  in  his  early 
style  ;  but  if  there  must  be  an  origin  sought  in 
our  literature,  it- would  seem  that  we  ought  to  go 
deeper.  His  style  bears  a  much  greater  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  writers  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  EHzabethan  age.  There  is  that  atten- 
tion to  minute  details,  that  fondness  for  fantastic 
ornaments  known  as  conceits,  which  mark  the  influ- 
ence of  Italian  literature.  Milton's  early  manner 
exhibits  the  same  influence,  but  his  later  style  is 
severely  classic.  Among  his  inferior  contemporaries, 
this  learned  admiration  of  the  ancients  degener- 
ated into  a  cold  copy  of  lyrical  rapture,  and  pro- 
duced those  eccentric  productions,  the  Pindaric 
Odes.    Dryden's  early  verses  are  cast  in  this  mould, 
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but  he  soon  changed  his  st'yle  for  that  nervous  verse 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  older  florid  Ital- 
ian and  the  French  school.  The  latter  began  to 
sway  the  public  taste  decidedly  in  the  days  of 
Charles  H.  ;  reached  its  heights  in  Queen  Anne's 
time ;  and  was  in  the  drivel  of  its  dotage  under 
George  III.  Pope  is  its  only  great  poet,  and  he 
reduced  the  art  of  verse-making  to  such  mechani- 
cal accuracy,  that 

"  Every  scribbler  got  his  tune  by  heart," 

and  chanted  the  monotonous  melody  till  all  ears 
grew  weary  of  it.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  common  with  other 
poets,  his  contemporaries,  went  back  to  the  early 
models,  adopting  a  style  far  more  in  unison  with 
the  genius  of  our  language  than  that  of  Pope. 

Very  grave  charges  have  been  brought  against 
Mr.  Hunt  on  the  basis  of  the  alleged  immoral  ten- 
dency of  his  works.  Some  people,  seem  to  fancy 
that  the  moral  of  a  work  of  art  ought  to  be  append- 
ed to  it,  like  the  prosy  epilogue  to  a  fable  by  ^sop, 
which  the  ingenuous  youth,  for  whose  particular 
benefit  it  was  designed,  invariably  omits  to  read. 
This  arises  from  a  total  misconception  of  the  scope 
and  object  of  art.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
every  work  whether  of  art  or  of  nature  has  a  moral 
influence,but  the  poet  does  not  increase  that  influ- 
ence by  ostentatiously  thrusting  that  moral  in  the 
reader's  face.  The  business  of  art  is  to  reproduce 
and  to  interpret  nature  with  all  the  Avarmth  and 
freshness  of  life,  not  coldly  and  dryly  like  science. 
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If  the  artist  or  poet  awakens  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  perception  of  beauty,  that  love  of  nature  and 
mankind  which  burns  in  his  own  heart,  he  has  ac- 
complished his  task,  and  it  is  folly  to  require  any 
thing  more  at  his  hands. 

Mr.  Hunt's  warm,  genial  nature  leads  him  to 
sympathize  deeply  with  whatever  interests  him.  He 
describes  flowers,  trees,  and  rocks,  as  if  he  really 
loves  what  he  portrays.  If,  then,  inanimate  objects 
call  forth  his  sympathy,  how  much  more  strongly 
must  we  expect  him  to  be  interested  in  the  char- 
acters of  his  story.  He  actually  does  identify  him- 
self with  them,  and  it  is  this  sympathy,  this  fusing 
himself  with'  the  persons  and  events  of  which  he 
writes,  that  gives  him  the  appearance  of  apologizing 
for  crime,  and  lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  "  ac- 
commodating morality." 

The  Story  of  Rimini  is  that  upon  which  the 
gravest  objections  of  this  character  have  been 
based.  An  impartial  examination  of  that  poem 
will  convince  any  one,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
that  the  charge  is  unfounded.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  such  a  story  is  to  be  told  at  all,  but  if  told, 
it  certainly  ought  to  embody  the  emotions  which 
naturally  belong  to  it. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  taken  it  just  as  he  found  it  in 
Boccaccio  and  Dante.  According  to  these  author- 
ities, Giovanni  or  Lanciotto  de  Malatesta,  Lord  of . 
Rimini,  a  selt-willed,  courageous,  cruel,  deformed 
soldier,  demands  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Guido 
de  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna.     Fearful  that  his 
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savage  manners  and  ungainly  person  might  too 
greatly  disgust  the  fair  bride  he  coveted,  he  sends 
his  brother  Paolo  as  his  representative  in  the  be- 
trothal. The  unhappy  Francesca,  led  to  believe 
that  the  handsome  and  accomplished  youth  who 
presents  himself  as  her  suitor,  is  her  future  husband, 
becomes  enamoured  of  him,  and  discovers  too  late 
that  she  is  destined  for  another.  The  victim  to  so 
detestable  a  plot  could  not  have  been  human,  had 
she  not  felt  deep  indignation  "against  all  the  authors 
of  the  atrocious  imposture.  Husband  and  father 
had  both  conspired  to  inflict  upon  her  a  grievous 
and  life-long  wrong.  Had  they  simply  forced  the 
marriage,  it  might  have  been  endured  ;  but  deliber- 
ately to  engage  her  aiFections  to  one  brother,  and 
then  hand  her  over,  like  an  article  of  common 
barter,  to  another,  was  an  act  of  cruel  treachery 
which  might  well  have  tried  a  more  patient  temper. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  her  meditations  upon 
her  destiny,  her  hot  Italian  brain  should  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  sanctity  of  vows  thus  forced 
upon  her.  The  sequel  is  known  to  every  one. 
She  forgets  her  vows,  surrenders  herself  to  her 
lover,  and  pays  the  penalty  of  her  sin  with  her 
own  life  and  that  of  the  unfortunate  Paolo.  Her 
crime,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  design  and  forethought.  Dante  exjDressly  tells 
us  that  it  was  unintended  and  unforeseen  by  either 
of  the  unhappy  pair.  Francesca,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  laboured  to  stifle  her  first  affection  and  to  be 
dutiful  to  her  lord ;  but  on  the  fatal  morning,  she 
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and  iier  lover  were  reading  a  romance  together, 
when  suddenly  the  stifled  flame  broke  forth.  This 
is  the  story  which  so  saddened  the  grave  and  vir- 
tuous Florentine,  that  he  tells  us  he  fell  into  a 
swoon,  when  the  sad  spirit  had  finished  its  recital. 

Now  how  does  Mr.  Hunt  tell  this  melancholy 
tale  ?  How  does  he  record  these  "  old,  unhappy, 
far-off"  events  ?  Is  there  any  evasion  or  suppres- 
sion of  the  'facts  ?  Does  he  put  himself  out  of 
the  way  to  defend  Francesca,  to  aggravate  the 
ofience  of  the  father  and  the  husband,  to  justify  the 
sin  of  the  ofiending  brother  ?  Not  at  all.  His 
expansions  do  not  aflect  the  current  of  the  story. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  descriptions,  either  of  events 
or  moods  of  mind,  and  secondary  incidents  by 
which  the  prominent  facts  of  the  sad  history  are 
linked  together.  For  the  rest  he  follows  his  author- 
ities. In  the  first  form  of  the  poem,  it  is  true,  he 
had  deviated  from  the  old  account  of  the  murder. 
This  alteration  will  be  found  in  the  present  volumes 
under  the  title  of  CoRSO  and  Emilia.  So  far, 
however,  from  imjDairing  the  general  effect  of  the 
story,  that  copy  seems  to  heighten  it.  The  reader 
begins  to  sympathise  with  the  husband.  There  is 
something  noble  in  the  way  in  which  he  avenges 
himself,  and  a  lofty  courtesy  towards  the  object  of 
his  wrath,  which  wins  upon  us.  As  for  the  after 
life  of  the  lady,  as  there  recorded,  it  shows  the 
abiding  sense  of  shame  which  is  the  proper  sequel 
of  sin,  while  the  mode  of  her  death  does  not,  as  in  the 
actual  fact,  deepen  our  prejudice  against  her  bus- 
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band.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  difficult  to  per- 
ceive upon  what  the  accusation  in  question  rests. 
The  author  tells  us  that  he  considers  the  criminality 
of  the  event  to  lie  behind  all  the  facts,  to  go  further 
back  than  the  first  false  step  of  the  father,  to  be, 
indeed,  not  the  individual  lie  which  directly  causes 
this  prodigious  mischief,  but  the  false  notions  of 
the  world,  the  "social  hes  that  warp  us  from  the 
living  truth."  If  this  was  his  intention,  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  such  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  The  prominent  fact,  through- 
out the  story,  is  the  falsehood  of  the  father.  About 
this,  the  whole  tragedy  revolves,  and  the  conclusion 
rivets  the  reader's  attention  still  more  strongly 
upon  it. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  a  bright 
Italian  day,  and  of  the  crowds  gathering  to  witne"Ss 
the  espousals  of  the  victorious  Lord  of  Rimini  who 
takes  the  hand  of  the  fair  Francesca,  as  'a  bribe  for 
peace  with  her  father,  a  bribe  the  old  man  is  glad 
to  offer,  for  his  domain  has  suifered  sadly  from  the 
victories  of  Giovanni.  The  first  glimpse  we  get  of 
the  intended  bride  is  as  she  enters  to  take  her 
place  by  her  father's  side,  a  half- willing  sacrifice  to 
her  country : 

"  A  home  to  leave,  and  husband  yet  to  see, 
Are  mixed  with  thoughts  of  lofty  charity; 
And  hard  it  is,  she  thinks,  to  have  no  will; 
But  not  to  bless  those  thousands,  harder  still." 

The  whole  description  of  the  procession  that  follows 
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is  in  the  author's  best  vein,  and  exhibits  those  traits 
of  minute  study  and  elaborate  finish  of  description, 
to  which  the  reader's  attention  has  already  been 
directed. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Princess,  as  the  expected 
visitor  is  about  to  appear,  is  admirably  depicted  : 

"  Her  colour  comes  and  goes, 
And,  with  an  impulse,  like  a  piteous  lAea, 
She  lays  her  hand  upon  her  father's  knee." 

The  appearance  of  Paolo,  however,  agreeably  dis- 
appoints her.  His  manly  beauty,  his  princely 
grace,  awaken  an  interest  in  her  bosom.  The 
whole  has  been  contrived  by  her  intriguing  father 
to  prevent  rebellion,  in  consequence  of  the  unpre- 
possessing character  of  the  real  husband.  The 
deception  is  even  kept  up  after  the  announcement 
of  the  true  position  of  Paolo  ;  the  daughter  yields, 
and  is  betrothed  to  the  handsome  proxy  who  all 
the  while  is  winning  her  favour. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  brothers,  at  the 
bride's  presentation  to  the  fierce  master  who  has 
won  her  with  his  sword,  is  a  fine  piece  of  painting. 
The  fatal  words  are  said,  the  irrevocable  doom  is 
sealed,  and  the  wife  commences  a  dreary  and  hope- 
less life.  Paolo  now  begins  to  muse  upon  the 
lovely  creature  whom  he  has  assisted  to  render 
unhappy  for  life,  and  his  regard  for  her  grows  and 
deepens  into  love.  She  soon  discovers  his  passion, 
and  gratitude,  pity,  and  first  favourable  impressions 
complete  the  conquest  of  her  heart.     In  describing 
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the  progress  of  this  passion,  our  author  has  exhibited 
great  tact  and  skill.  In  assigning  the  origin  of  her 
passion,  he  approximates  more  nearly  to  Boccaccio 
than  Dante.  The  latter  attributes  it  wholly  to 
the  impossibility  of  refusing  to  return  his  tender 
affection  : 

"  Amor,  che  a  iiuUo  amato  amar  perdena 

Mi  prese  del  costui  placer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  nl'  abbandona." 

In  the  catastrophe,  he  follows  Dante,  with  a  differ- 
ence. The  Italian  represents  the  effect  of  the  novel 
as  merely  sensual : 

"  Galeotto  fer  11  libro,  e  cM  lo  scrlsse." 

Mr.  Hunt,  however,  dilates  upon  this  passage,  and 
renders  it  more  sentimental.  He  makes  Francesca 
melt  into  tears  at  the  sudden  avowal  of  love  on  the 
part  of  Paolo,  and  tell  him  all  the  past,  her  fears, 
her  hopes,  her  hidden  love,  and  then  borrows  the 
admirably  delicate  touch  with  which  Dante  con- 
cludes the  story.  But  by  narration  in  the  third 
person,  it  loses  some  of  the  charm  with  which 
Francesca's  sudden  confusion  invests  it7  as  it.  orig- 
inally occurs  in  the  Inferno.  It  is  one  of  those 
delicate  flowers  of  poetry  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  its  native  soil  without  injury. 

The  denouement  is  brought  about  by  the  tattling 
of  a  spy,  who  wished  to  be  a  lover  of  the  fair  Fran- 
cesca, but  was  received  by  her  with  scorn.  The 
hurry  and  confusion  of  the  murder  is  graphically 
told : 
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Horror  is  in  the  room, — shrieks,  I'oaring  cries, 
Parryings  of  feeble  arms,  bhndly  shut  eyes  : 
What,  without  arms,  availed  grief,  strength,  despair, 
Or  what  the  two  poor  hands  put  forth  in  prayer  ? 
Hot  is  the  dagger  from  the  lover's  heart 
Deep  in  the  wife's: — dead  both,  and  dashed  apart! 

In  this  manner,  our  author  has  filled  up  the  out- 
lines of  the  most  beautiful  episode  of  the  Divina 
CoMMEDiA,  a  story  which  has  touched  the  hearts  of 
all  Christendom.  The  sympathy  of  the  reader  is 
always  with  the  unhappy  ivife.  It  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  otherwise,  and  Mr  Hunt  has 
only  given  fuller  expression  to  this  universal  emo- 
tion. 

Mr  Hunt  excels  in  playful  verse,  as  every  one 
who  has  read  his  Feast  of  the  Poets  will  free- 
ly confess.  That  is  one  of  the  raciest  and  most 
sparkling  specimens  of  good-humoured  satire  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  as  brilliant  with  delightful 
fancies  as  a  morning  meadow  with  dew-drops. 

The  admirable  description  of  Apollo,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  poem,  is  a  good  example  of  our 
author's  powers  in  this  department  of  his  art.  It  is 
too  long  for  the  quotation  of  more  than  a  single 
passage  of  dehcate  description.  It  speaks  of  the 
lustre  of  the  god's  eye  : 

"And  if,  as  he  shook  back  his  hair  in  its  cluster, 
A  curl  fell  athwart  them  and  darkened  their  lustre, 
A  sprinkle  of  gold  through  the  dushiness  camCj 
Like  the  sun  tJirough  a  tree,  when  he''s  setting  in  flame.'' ^ 

Another  capital  thing  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
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divinity  puts  to  flight  the  intruding  crowd  of 
poetasters.  He  uses  no  violence,  but  simply  dazzles 
them  into  insignificance  by  assuming  the  full 
glories  of  his  godhead.  It  at  once  suggests  his 
overpowering  splendour,  and  their  feeble  vision, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  return  of  the  bats  and  owls 
to  their  caves  and  hollow  trees  after  an  ecHpse  has 
passed  off. 

The  characteristics  of  the  poets  are  generally 
well  kept  up  in  the  few  words  with  which  each 
is  introduced.  There  never  was  a  happier  phrase 
applied  to  Byron  than  "  eager  indifference." 
Southey's  intent  face  is  well  depicted  in  the  lines — 

"  Southey  with  looks 
Like  a  man  just  awaked  from  the  depth  of  his  books." 

Crabbe's  homely  tastes  are  indicated  by  his  "  ask- 
ing questions  concerning  the  Greek  hovels."  The 
crowns  also  are  significant.  Moore's  proclivities 
are  hinted  at  in  his  coronal  of  vine-leaves  ;  Rogers 
gets  forget-me-nots  to  remind  us  of  his  most  cele- 
brated work,  and  poor  Coleridge's  unhappy  ap- 
petite is  alluded  to  in  his  crown  of  "  madragoras, 
mingled  with  balm." 

The  satire  is  equally  gay  and  delightful.  The 
arrival  of  the  Dramatists  is  heralded  by  a  very 
pointed  couplet : 

"  Men  of  light  comedy  lumbering  like  bears  up, 
And  men  of  deep  tragedy  patting  their  hairs  up." 

This  was  originally  more  personal.     It  ran  thus : 
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"  Mighty  dull  Cobb,  lumbering  just  like  a  bear  up, 
And  sweet  Billy  Dimond  a  patting  his  hairs  up." 

GIfford,  the  "  cobbler  critic,"  comes  in  for  his  share 
of  the  castigation : 

"A  humming  was  heard,  consequential  and  snapping, 
And  a  sour  little  gentleman  walked  with  a  rap  in." 

But  the  god  wants  no  critics  at  his  feast,  and  there- 
fore bows  out  the  annihilator  of  Delia  Crusca. 

Among  the  happy  hits  at  contemporaries,  which 
we  are  sorry  to  see  omitted  in  the  present  edition,* 
is  that  which  raps  Dr.  Wolcott  over  the  knuckles : 

•'And  old  Peter  Pindar  turned  pale,  and  suppressed 
With  a  death-bed  sensation,  a  blasphemous  jest." 

In  the  poem  as  now  printed,  Colman  stumbles  out, 
with  an  oath,  among  the  dramatists.  In  the  earlier 
copies,  his  absence,  as  well  as  that  of  Sheridan, 
was  accounted  for  by  saying  that 

"  One  was  in  prison,  and  both  were  in  liquor." 

It  has  not  been  our  intention  in  these  remarks 
to  enter  into  an  elaborate  criticism  on  Mr.  Hunt's 
poems,  but  simply  to  point  out,  in  a  familiar  man- 
ner, some  of  the  beauties  which  have  pleased  our- 
selves. Even  these  casual  comments,  however, 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  said  nothing  about  his 
translations.     It  might  be  expected  from  his  keen 

*  For  the  reason  of  these  and  other  changes,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  preface  to  Satirical  Party  Poems. 
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appreciation  and  nice  discrimination  of  the  beauties 
of  his  favourite  authors,  that  he  would  make  a  good 
translator,  and  so  he  does,  especially  when  he  takes 
up  the  Italian  poets.  His  own  genius  catches  the 
very  spirit  of  their  poetry,  while  his .  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Italian  language  enables  him 
to  express  their  beauties  with  the  ease,  vivacity, 
and  felicity  of  original  productions.  His  version  of 
Petrarca's  famous  Canzone  has  become  classical. 
The  Bacco  in  Toscano  of  Eedi,  is  faithfully  and 
finely  rendered,  "  Should  it  be  found  too  Bacchana- 
lian for  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  let  the  reader 
remember  that  Bedi  himself  was  one  of  the  most 
temperate  men  of  his  day,  and  never  drank  wine 
without  diluting  it."  The  translation  of  the  Ode 
TO  THE  Golden  Age,  from  the  Aminta  of  Tasso, 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  original.  We  notice 
but  a  single  liberty  taken  with  the  text.  Mr.  Hunt 
writes : — 

Thou  bad'st  kind  eyes  withdraw 
Into  constrained  awe, 
Andheep  the  secret  for  their  tears  to  loeV 

The  original,  we  think,  has  no  such  idea.  We 
subjoin  it : 

Tu  a  begii  occhi  insignasti 
Di  starne  in  se  ristretti, 
U  tener  cor  hellezze  allrai  secrete. 

With  Dante  he  is  less  successful.  The  stern 
spirit  of  the  Florentine  is  not  in  unison  with  our 
author's  ordinary  mood  of  mind.      He  sometimes 
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introduces  his  lighter  fancies  among  the  sombre 
images  of  his  author,  and  produces  incongruous 
effects.  Thus,  in  the  translation  of  the  episode  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini  in  the  Inferno,  he  intro- 
duces such  phrases  as 

"  The  last  step  where  love  and  sorrow  meet," 
"  Moth-like  in  his  flame,  &c." 

without  any  warrant  for  them  in  the  original.  Often, 
however,  he  is  far  happier  than  the  other  English 
translators.     For  example,  the  line 

"Amor  ch'  al  cor  gentil  ratto  s'  apprende," 

is  thus  translated  by  Byron,  who  follows  the  sound 
rather  than  the  sense  of  the  ItaUan  : — 

"  Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehencisJ''' 

Carey  is  quite  as  far  from  Dante.     He  has  it : — 

"  Love,  which  in  gentle  heart  is  quickly  learnerV 

But  he  gives  us  a  note  which  points  out  the  true 
signification  of  the  word.  Mr.  Hunt  gets  it  ex- 
actly, hitting  the  reflective  verb,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
rect meaning : — 

"  Love,  that  soon  hindleih  in  a  gentle  heart." 

In  like  manner,  the  classical  reader  will  be 
better  pleased  with  the  rendering  of  that  delightful 
gossipping  Eclogue  of  Theocritus,  than  with  the 
translation  of  the  extracts  from  Homer. 
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We  feel  tempted  to  say  more  about  the  manner 
in  whicli  these  translations  have  been  made,  but 
feel  that  we  have  already  detained  the  reader  long 
enough  from  the  pleasure  which  he  may  anticipate 
from  the  perusal  of  these  delightful  volumes. 

S.  A.  L. 
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TO    THE   AMERICAN    EDITOR. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lee: — 

In  collecting,  according  to  your  kindly  wish,  and 
with  the  encouragement  of  distinguished  friends  of 
both  of  us,  the  whole  of  my  writings  in  verse  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  thinking,  while  doing  so,  of  the 
quarter  of  the  world  in  which  the  collection  is  to 
make  its  first  appearance,  I  have  experienced  mingled 
emotions  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; — of  pleasure, 
because  the  collection  has  been  thought  worth 
making,  and  this  too  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  which  the  parents  came  who  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see  it ;  and  of  pain,  because  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  some  very  small  pieces,  and  of 
some  trifles  not  worth  so  grave  a  consideration,  it 
forces  me  to  wish,  that  every  thing  which  I  have 
written  were  a  great  deal  better. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  think  that  there  is  no  merit  in 
the  larger  pieces.  This  would  neither  be  sincere  on 
my  part,  nor  becoming  towards  those  persons  who 
have  a  regard  for  them.  Writings  of  any  kind 
which  have  not  ceased  to  be  called  for  by  the  public, 
cannot  be  destitute  of  every  species  of  interest ;  and 
this  has  corroborated  an  opinion  which  I  am  fortu- 
nate enough  to  entertain  respecting  the  varieties  and 
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degrees  of  merit  which  entitle  verse  to  be  called 
poetry.  Between  the  greatest  Epic  and  Tragic  in- 
spiration, and  the  lightest  effusions  of  wit,  there  is 
unquestionably,  let  one-sided  critics  assert  what  they 
will, — for  they  never  venture  to  argue  the  point, — • 
a  multitude  of  degrees  and  classes  of  the  art,  descend- 
ing through  every  species  of  emotion,  grave  and 
gay,  all  of  which  emanate  from  greater  or  less  quali- 
fications for  being  sung  or  recited,  that  is  to  say,  for 
utterance  in  verse,  and  all  therefore  possess  a  right 
to  that  title  of  poetry,  for  which  they  maintain  con- 
stant acceptance  with  the  world.  Had  this  not  been 
the  case,  Anacreons  would  never  have  lasted  as  long 
as  Homers ;  Horace,  who  was  one  of  his  own  medi- 
ocrists  as  regards  imagination,  would  have  dis- 
appeared with  his  class  of  poets  before  the  star  of 
Virgil ;  Ariosto  would  have  been  extinguished  by 
Dante ;  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  by  "  Paradise 
Lost ;  "  and  acacias  and  roses  themselves,  on  the 
like  principle,  ought  to  have  been  frowned  into  noth- 
ing by  the  overshadowings  of  the  oak  and  the  pine. 
A  solemn,  subtle,  and  transcendental  world  we 
might  have  had  of  it,  but  none  of  its  inimitable 
charms  besides.  Claudes  and  Watteaus,  by  the 
same  rule,  must  have  come  to  nothing,  because  of 
Titians  and  Raphaels.;  Corellis,  because  of  Beetho- 
vens;  and  a  thousand  loves  and  graces  of  females 
vanished  before  the  renown  of  Sappho,  and  the 
tremendous  coming  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

In   what   humble   category   of  poet,   or    in    what 
humblest  corner  of  the  category,  if  in  any  at  all,  the 
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writer  of  this  book  may  be  ranked,  it  remains  per 
haps  for  another  and  wholly  dispassionate  generation 
to  pronounce,  in  case  he  has  the  good  fortune  to 
reach  it.  Meantime,  gathering  such  hope  as  I  can 
from  the  preceding  reflections,  I  would  fain  also  be 
of  opinion  with  those,  who  think  that  judgments  in 
remote  places  foreshadow  those  of  coming  times; 
and  this  renders  the  American  call  for  the  volume 
doubly  precious  to  me. 

I  have  long  indeed  been  duly  sensible,  and  very 
proud  of  the  regard  manifested  for  my  writings  on 
your  side  of  the  water ;  though  corroborations  of  it, 
like  the  present,  must  needs  be  a  great  enhancement 
of  the  gratification.  The  quarrel,  it  is  true,  which 
I  had  with  a  certain  class  of  persons  whom  authors 
quarrel  with .  in  most  countries,  and  which  ought 
rather  to  have  been  a  quarrel  with  international  laws, 
ran  over  a  little,  not  properly,  towards  the  Nation 
itself;  for  being  myself  American  on  the  father's 
and  mother's  side,  I  seemed  to  feel  as  if  all  the  rest 
of  the  family  ought  to  have  interfered  to  adjust  what 
no  such  body  corporate  could  possibly  be  expected 
to  meddle  with.  But  of  all  quarrels,  family- quarrels 
are  accounted  to  be  the  most  exacting ;  and  the  rea- 
son in  general  why  they  are  so, — if  the  parties  were 
but  oftener  aware  of  it, — is  the  same  which  ought 
to  render  them  the  most  forgiving ;  for  it  is  but  love 
inverted  ;  affection,  the  more  wounded,  the  more  it 
thinks  affection  its  due.  I  am  no  friend  of  cant  of 
any  kind,  John's  or  Jonathan's  ;  but  old  proverbs  are 
atill  good;   blood   is   thicker  than   water;    and   the 
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pure  matter-of-fact  truth  is,  that  when  Englishmen 
and  Anglo-Americans  speak  ill  of  one  another,  they 
speak  ill  of  themselves ;  for  they  are  one  people. 
They  inherit  the  same  blood,  the  same  names,  the 
same  glories,  the  same  Alfreds  and  Shakespeares ;  ay, 
and  related  to  Englishmen  as  well  as  Americans  were 
your  illustrious  ancestors  and  relatives,  the  Lees  and 
the  Washingtons.  Englishmen  and  Americans  have 
'  the  same  good  qualities  and  the  same  faults ;  are 
carrying  on  the  same  good  of  mankind  under  differ- 
ent forms  of  free  government ;  and  would  each  have 
acted,  must  have  acted,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Lee  and  Washing- 
ton were  obedient  royalists,  till  George  the  Third 
himself  forced  them  to  be  otherwise.  Had  a  Sover- 
eign like  Queen  Victoria  been  then  reigning,  reason 
would  have  been  on  the  throne,  and  Washington 
remained  its  loving  subject.  And  I  venture  to  add, 
that  if  Queen  Victoria  had  chanced  to  be  of  Wash- 
ington's family,  she  would  have  been  one  of  the 
staunchest  of  his  abettors.  Birth  made  me  a  royalist 
myself;  reflection  kept  me  one  in  spite  of  bad  kings 
and  "  Holy  Alliances ;  "  and  gratitude  has  given 
pleasure  to  a  sentiment,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
founded  in  Nature  itself,  in  its  graces,  and  its  love 
of  order.  But  no  man  respects  an  honest  republican 
more  than  I  do,  or  venerates  him  more  if  he  is 
great.  I  can  read  history  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  glow- 
ing pages  with  as  much  admiration  for  the  great  and 
good  men  whom  he  records,  as  I  do  the  most  ele- 
gant tributes  to  Alfred  himself;  and  I  enter  with  the 
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like  enjoyment  into  the  home-sceneries  of  your 
Bryants  and  Emersons ;  of  your  Irvings,  Long- 
fellows,  and  Lowells.  I  know  not  on  which  side 
of  republicanism  your  own  political  opinions  take 
their  stand ;  whether  on  the  Tory  or  Whig  side, 
the  aristocratical  or  democratical ;  for  you  have 
said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject.  But  this  I  know, 
that  love  for  America  does  not  hinder  you,  or  yours, 
or  any  other  right-minded  individual  of  your  nation, 
from  having  a  regard  for  the  home  of  his  ancestors ; 
nor  can  I  suppose  for  a  moment,  that,  apart  from  a 
few  doubts  or  difficulties  of  individuals  here  and 
there,  the  two  countries  the  other  day  did  not  equally 
look  upon  the  idea  of  a  war  between  them  as  a  thing 
alike  monstrous  and  impossible.  One  side  of  a 
street  in  London  or  New  York  might  surely  as  well 
fight  with  the  other,  hand  with  hand ;  or  mouths 
with  their  feeders.  Nay,  I  could  as  soon  think  of  a 
quarrel  between  two  guardian  angels  of  mankind,  in 
the  heavens  that  overlook  us.  Devoutly  do  I  think 
the  welfare  of  the  ^rth  committed  to  the  keeping 
of  the  two  nations  ;  and  what  could  surpass  the 
madness  or  desecration  of  two  such  hands,  tearing 
one  another !   , 

But  to  return  to  a  lighter  matter.  I  used  to  think 
that  the  interest  taken  by  Americans  in  my  writings 
was  caused  in  great  measure  by  a  feeling  allied  to 
these  kindred  considerations  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
circumstance  above  alluded  to,  of  my  being  more 
closely  related  to  them  by  blood,  than  any  other 
British  author.     Our  accomplished  friend,  W.  W. 
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Story, — who,  by  the  way,  engages  regard  for  his 
countrymen  wherever  he  goes, — differs'  with  me 
respecting  this  family  predilection.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  their  reasons  for  the  liking  they  may  have  for 
my  books,  or  for  those  of  any  other  man,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  books,  themselves,  apart  from  any  such 
personal  considerations.  I  have  begun,  I  must  own, 
of  late,  to  qualify  my  conclusions  on  this  point.  I 
suspect,  that  the  secret  of  American  willingness  to 
read  what  I  write,  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the 
amount  of  animal  spirits  which  it  develops,  your 
country  being  nearer  to  the  sun  than  ours,  and  the 
excess  of  fancy  in  its  jesting,  having  of  late  years  not 
a  little  surprised  me.  Still,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  relationship  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  and 
at  all  events,  it  has  something  to  do  with  that  first 
cause  of  the  animal  spirits  themselves,  for  they  came 
to  me  from  those  American  islanders  who  were  my 
ancestors  in  Barbadoes,  on  the  father'  sside.  I  have 
had  need  of  all  which  their  tropical  blood  could  do 
for  me  ;  for  dark  clouds  and  bitter  winds  have  been 
in  my  sunshine.  My  melancholy  indeed,  as  well  as 
my  mirth,  originated  in  America  ;  the  former  having 
been  my  mother's  portion,  derived  from  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution ;  so  that  whether  I  make  American 
readers  cheerful  or  sad,  it  is  to  their  country  I  must 
refer  the  sources  of  the  emotion.  England  I  must 
needs  love  most ;  for  there  I  was  born,  and  have 
lived,  and  loved,  and  suffered,  and  rejoiced  ;>  and 
there,  when  I  die,  beloved  dust  awaits  to  gather  me 
Into  its  bosom.      But  you  know  how  ready  my  heart 
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was  to  turn  to  America,  at  the  first  sound  of  a  sym- 
pathetic voice. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  I  felt,  when  the 
lady  of  one  of  your  ambassadors  introduced  me  to 
her  daughter  with  the  cordial  words  that  we  use 
toward  a  friend  long  known  and  regarded.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  was  the  first  Philadelphian  woman  I  had 
spoken  with  since  the  death  of  my  aunt  Mrs.  West, 
the  wife  of  the  painter,  which  took  place  when  I 
was  young.  All  Philadelphia  womanhood,  past  as 
M^ell  as  present,  seemed  concentrated  in  the  persons 
of  her  and  her -daughter ;  and  instead  of  a  room  full 
of  rank  and  fashion — for  it  was  in  the  house  of  the 
Prime  Minister — -my  thoughts  for  a  moment,  as  in 
some  touching  incoherence  of  a  dream,  were  in  a 
poor  little  apartment  belonging  to  a  loyalist  refugee, 
with  his  wife  and  himself  looking  with  complacency 
on  these  American  recognitions  of  their  son. 

The  ambassador  himself,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
told  me,  that  my  books  were  read,  and  my  name  was 
a  household  word,  from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other.  I  expressed  the  acknowledgments 
that  were  proper  on  receiving  information  so  grati- 
fying from  so  distinguished  a  person.  1  could  not 
help  being  reminded,  I  must  own,  by  the  very 
popularity,  how  unprofitable  it  had  been  to  me. 
Yet  I  was  obliged  to  confess  to  myself,  at  the  same 
time,  how  little  I  had  looked  to  profit ;  far  indeed 
too  little,  considering  what  else  hung  upon  it.  I  had 
no  right  therefore  to  quarrel  with  Fortune,  because 
she  had  taken  me  at  my  word ;  and  while  Mr.  Law 
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rence  was  talking  with  me,  I  felt,  and  I  still  feel, 
that  had  the  consequences  of  my  zeal  for  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  allowed  me,  I  could  with  pleasure 
have  written  books  as  long  as  I  lived,  for  the  Amer- 
icans, and  for  all  else  who  chose  to  read,  with  no 
other  return  than  the  sense  of  the  advance  which  I 
was  helping,  and  of  the  good  will  which  I  excited 
in  readers  towards  me. 

But  to  return  to  the  book  before  us.  These  vol- 
umes contain  all  the  verses  I  have  ever  published, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  have  been  rejected  by 
me  in  the  course  of  reperusal,  such  others  as  were 
written  at  too  early  a  period  of  life  to  possess  any 
character  of  their  own,  and  portions  of  an  unfinished 
poem  which  I  still  hope  to  complete.  I  would  fain 
have  abridged  the  collection  into  a  selection,  and 
this  too  of  a  very  small  kind,  in  the  hope  of  giving 
my  verses  a  better  chance  of  surviving  me ;  but  the 
wish  was  overruled,  in  deference  to  the  better  right 
of  judgment  belonging  to  the  world  at  large,  v/ho 
in  any  case  will  ultimately  keep  or  reject  what  they 
please,  perhaps  retain  nothing.  It  will  all  depend 
upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  something 
peculiar  to  the  book,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  its 
value  ;  something,  whether  in  matter  or  in  manner, 
that  renders  it  different  from  other  books,  and  upon 
the  whole  agreeable  to  the  reader.  If  this  some- 
thing be  found  pervading  a  book,  the  book  is  re- 
tained ;  if  it  be  found  in  a  portion  only,  whether 
great  or  small,  the  portion  is  retained ;  if  neither  in 
whole  nor  in  part,  book  and  all  must  follow  into 
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oblivion  every  superfluous  production  that  has  gone 
before  it. 

The  poems  have  been  put  in  classes;  and  the 
arrangement  within  the  classes — with  exception,  for 
obvious  reasons,  of  the  translations — is,  as  nearly  as 
could  be  recollected,  in  the  order  of  time.  But  I 
have  put  the  Dramatic  Poems  first,  because,  besides 
containing  the  longest  as  wxU  as  maturest  of  my 
larger  productions,  I  believe  them  to  be  the  least 
faulty. 

The  Legend  of  Florence,  as  first  written,  did 
not  conclude  with  the  death  of  the  husband.  He 
was  dismissed  into  a  monastery ;  and  the  wife  was 
married  to  her  first  lover  by  "  special  license"  of  the 
Pope,  as  in  the  original  story ;  a  very  special  license 
indeed  for  that  quarter,  but  suggesting,  I  think,  a 
more  touching  as  well  as  more  refined  and  pleasing 
dramatic  treatment.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  those 
who  liked  the  rest  of  the  play,  would  have  dis- 
proved such  a  conclusion.  But  it  was  overruled  by 
the  Covent  Garden  management,  who  thought  it 
would  not  be  sufficiently  "  telling."  Madame  Ves- 
tris  wished  me  to  let  the  husband  have  his  wife  back 
again  on  promise  of  good  behaviour.  She  thought 
"  all  the  husbands  w^ould  like  it ;  "  and  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  give  the  play,  at  once,  a  run 
of  sixty  nights.  But  I  felt  that  I  had  a  piece  of 
legislation  in  my  hands,  and  that  society  demanded 
an  example.  So  not  being  able  to  divorce  the  hus- 
band, I  killed  him.  I  asked  Madame  Vestris,  what 
sort  of  husband  the  man  would  have    turned   out. 
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supposing  his  penitence  had  been  taken  for  granted, 
and  his  wife  restored  to  him.  "  Oh,"  cried  she, 
with  her  usual  lively  candour,  "  he  would  have  been 
as  great  a  brute  as  ever." 

I  had  some  thoughts  of  printing  the  original  fifth 
act  in  an  appendix  to  the  present  volumes ;  but  a 
similar  kind  of  duplicate  having  already  occurred  in 
the  instance  of  the  Story  of  Rimini,  I  did  not 
like  to  have  two  in  one  book.  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
now  Mrs.  Kean,  the  charming  performer  of  the 
heroine,  contemplated  the  possibility  of  appearing 
in  the  piece  on  the  American  stage  under  its  first 
mode  of  treatment ;  which  she  preferred  to  the  alter- 
ation. But  the  prospect  vanished  from  me  with 
other  beautiful  stage  visions,  in  which  I  had  hoped 
she  might  have  borne  a  part,  to  the  delight  of  my 
pen,  and  the  bettering  perhaps  of  my  little  fortunes. 
This,  and  a  previous  baulk  of  the  kind,  in  anothei 
quarter,  were  the  greatest  disappointments  I  evei 
met  with  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  and  such  as 
most  severely  taxed  my  patience.  I  fancied  that 
every  worldly  anxiety  which  I  underwent,  was  about 
to  come  to  nothing  before  a  few  years  full  of  delight- 
ful work,  and  of  pleasure  given  to  play-goers.  The 
prospect,  of  course,  might  have  wholly  failed,  for 
reasons  far  less  flattering  to  my  imagination ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  some  occasional  brief  subject, 
full  of  interest  to  me,  which  will  not  let  my  thoughts 
alone  till  I  embody  it,  and  of  another  longer  one,  to 
which  I  was  impelled  by  emotions  the  most  peremp- 
tory, I  never  felt  the  propensity  to  poetry  so  strong 
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in  me,  as  in  writing  for  the  stage.  The  writing  and 
the  hope  together  gave  me,  at  all  events,  a  great 
deal  of  consolation  ;  and  I  succeeded  in  one  instance 
beyond  my  brightest  dreams,  when  the  beloved 
Sovereign  who  had  already  honored  the  Legend  of 
Florence  more  than  once  by  her  presence  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  commanded  it  to  be  played  under  her 
own  roof. 

Hail,  grand  old  Castle  of  Windsor,  with  thy 
mighty  historic  names  and  gorgeous  heraldries ! 
There  is  a  corner  in  thee,  with  one  little  memory  in 
it,  made  so  great  and  bright  to  myself  that  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  oftener  turning  my  eyes  to  it  in 
thought,  than  to  the  richest  emblazonment  in  thy 
chapel. 

With  allowance  for  the  mistakes  made  by  the  self- 
love  of  authors,  and  for  the  obstacles  that  may 
reasonably  oppose  them,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  mis- 
chances that  sometimes  prevent  the  appearance  of 
plays.  Lovers'  Amazements  was  written  for  the 
same  theatre  that  produced  the  Legend  of  Flor- 
ence ;  but  the  management  was  suddenly  broken 
up,  and  the  theatre  for  a  long  time  remained  closed. 
The  delightful  actress  who  performed  the  heroine  in 
the  Legend,  was  zealous  for  the  production  of  the 
new  piece  in  another  theatre,  but  was  disappointed 
of  the  performer  by  whom  she  had  hoped  her  zeal 
would  have  been  seconded.  Another  actress  who  had 
charmed  the  town,  and  who  had  been  sent  us  by  our 
brethren  on  your  side  of  the  water, — Mrs.  Mowatt, 
—took  a  like  interest  in  the  piece,  and  would  have 
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appeared  in  it,  when  the  theatre  which  she  adorned, 
was  closed  by  a  calamity.  And  the  manager  of  a 
fourth  theatre,  who  took  a  liking  to  my  French  offi- 
cer, said  to  me,  "  see  what  things  happen  to  us. 
One  of  my  two  principal  ladies  has  left  me,  because 
she  will  not  play  second  to  the  other.  Your  Dra- 
matis Personce  consist  of  two  ladies  and  two  gentle- 
men, all  pretty  equally  matched,  and  where  are  we 
to  get  four  such  persons  together  ?  for  there  is  a  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  gentlemen." 

I  do  not  feel  sure  that  this  piece  would  be  theatri- 
cally effective.  Perhaps,  if  effective  at  all,  it  would 
require  a  more  private  and  particular  audience  than 
is  customary.  But  I  print  it  because  it  has  been  in 
print  already,  and  because  it  was  written  of  course 
with  that  view  also.  I  never  write  any  thing,  but, 
such  as  it  is,  I  do  my  best  with  it,  and  take  a  great 
deal  of  pains.  At  least  I  have  done  so,  for  many 
years  past.  I  have  several  dramatic  pieces  in  man- 
uscript, great  and  small,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in 
my  autobiography.  But  I  have  grown  out  of  heart 
with  them  ;  and  at  all  events,  printing  might  destroy 
what  value  they  may  still  possess  as  theatrical  man- 
uscript. 

Of  the  Story  of  Rimini,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  the  mode  of  the  heroine's  death  having  been 
again  brought  under  my  consideration,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  reverse  the  opinion  which  I  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  final,  and  again  to  substitute  the  re- 
fashionment  of  the  story  made  in  the  year  1849,  for 
the  form  in  which  it  originally  stood.     Fortunately 
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for  me,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  altered 
form  of  the  poem  surpassed  the  first  one  in  point  of 
strength  ;  though  being  loth  to  part  with  such  por- 
tions of  the  first  as  were  honored  with  manly  as  well 
as  womanly  tears,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  print- 
ing them  apart,  on  grounds  of  their  own,  as  though 
they  were  fragments  of  the  story  of  a  diflferent  fam- 
ily. And  as  such  I  beg  readers  in  future  to  consider 
them.  I  am  forced  to  believe,  that  the  lovers  in 
the  veritable  matter-of-fact  story  of  Rimini,  were 
slain  as  Dante  has  intimated  they  were.  I  have 
therefore  restored  what  I  believe  to  be  my  own 
proper  version  of  the  story,  and  set  the  lovers  in  the 
other  version  wholly  apart  from  any  connection  with 
it,  giving  theril  even  new  names.  I  would  fain  hope, 
that  I  have  thus  contrived  to  satisfy  such  of  my  old 
and  valued  readers,  as  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
which  of  the  two  versions  had  the  better  claim  to 
indulgence. 

So  bidding  you  adieu  for  the  present,  my  dear 
friend,  and  thanking  you  again  and  again  for  all  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  with  me,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  warm-hearted  good  you  would  fain  do  me, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Lee, 

Your  truly  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 
Leigh  Hunt. 

London,  May,  1857. 
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LEGEND     OF  * FLORENCE. 

A   PLAY  IN   FIVE   ACTS, 


PEKFOKMED    BY     HER    MAJESTY'S     COMMAND     AT 
WINDSOR    CASTLE. 


January  23,  1852. 


One  step  to  the  death-bed, 

And  one  to  the  bier, 
And  one  to  the  charnel, 

And  one — oh  where?— Shellet. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  FLORENCE. 


DEDICATION. 

To  Armorer  Donkin,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  without  the 
aid  of  whose  practical  wisdom,  in  combination  with  his 
kind  heart,  the  author  might  never  have  had  health  or 
leisure  enough  to  indulge  himself  in  an  effort  of  this  kind, 
the  following  Play  is  inscribed  by  his  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate servant, 

Chelsea,  Feb.  6, 1840.  Leigh  Hunt. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. —  The  High-road  from  Florence  to  Rome. 

Enter  Da  Eiva  and  Colonna,  meeting. 

Col.  Fulvio,  immortal  boy — poet — good  fellow — 
Punctual,  moreover,  which  is  wonder's  climax, — 
How  dost  ?  and  where  hast  been  these  eighteen 

months  ? 
At  grass,  eh  ?  fattening  with  thy  Pegasus, 
Like  the  most  holy  father  ! 

Riva.  Dearest  Cesare, 

'Tis  you,  methinks,  are  the  immortal  boy, 
Growing  nor  fat  nor  thin,  but  still  the  same  ; 
Still  the  same  bantering,  glittering,  blithe,  good  soul, 
Pretending  to  give  blows,  to  excuse  thy  blessings. 

Col.  Nay,  but  the  poet  is  the  youth  forever, 
Howe'er  he  grow  ;  let  him  feign  even  a  bit 
Of  a  white  top,  like  our  old  roaring  boys, 
iS^tna  and  Vesuvius,  with  their  sides  of  wine. 
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You  know,  Da  Riva,  for  those  hairs  of  thine 

I  ought  to  call  thee  father,  if  I  could ; 

But  then  thine  heart,  and  this  warm  hand  to  match, 

Will  never  let  me  think  thee,  somehow  or  other, 

A  dozen  years  older  than  myself. 

Riva.  Years  older ! 

A  pretty  jest,  'faith,  when  our  souls  were  twins, 
And  thou  but  the  more  light  one,  like  an  almond 
Pack'd  in  one  shell  behind  a  plumper.     Well, 
How  dost  ?  and  how  does  Florio~  and  Filippo  ? 
And  is  the  Pope  really  and  truly  come 
At  last,  and  in  his  own  most  sacred  person, 
To  see  and  glorify  his  native  place  ? 
Or  hast  thou  shot  before  him,  like  a  ray 
Out  of  his  orb  ? 

Col.  Thy  simile  has  it,  'faith : 

Here  is  his  ray,  shining  upon  thyself. 
As  his  ray  should ;  and  the  good  orb  meanwhile, 
Growing  a  little  stout  or  so,  reposes 
Some  nine  miles  off,  and  will  be  here  next  week, 
Just  by  the  time  your  speeches  are  all  ready. 

Riva.  And  toilets  ? 

Col.  Ay,  and  your  extempore  odes. 

Well,  well ;  you  see  we  are  insolent  as  ever. 
All  well  and  merry. — Not  so,  eh  ?  in  Florence  ? 
How  is  Antonio  ?  and  pray,  who  was  he, 
That  fellow  yonder — there  he  goes — that  left  you 
Just  as  I  came,  and  went  off  bowing  so. 
With  such  a  lavish  courtesy  and  close  eye  ? 

Riva.  That  lavish  courtesy  and  that  close  eye 
Will  tell  you  how  Antonio  is.     That  fellow. 
As  you  call  him,  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  men 
In  Florence.     "  Men,"  do  I  say  ?  one  of  the  richest 
And  proudest  nobles  ;  of  strict  fame  withal. 
Yet  courteous ;   bows   to  every  one,  pays   every 
one 

Col.  Oh  villain! 

Riva.  Flatters  every  one ;  in  short, 

Is  as  celestial  out  of  his  own  house, 
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Ashe  is  devil  witliin  it.     (Whispering  in  his  ear.') 
Ginevra's  husband. 

Col.  The  devil  it  is  !     (Looking  after  him.)    Me- 
thinks  he  casts  a  blackness 
Around  him  as  he  walks,  and  blights  the  vineyards. 
And  all  is  true  then,  is  it,  which  they  tell  me  ? 
What,  quite  ?  Has  he  no  plea  ?  no  provocation 
From  lover,  or  from  wife  ? 

Riva.  None  that  I  know  of, 

Except  her  patience  and  the  lover's  merit. 
Antonio's  love,  yoa  know,  is  old  as  his. 
Has  been  more  tried,  and,  I  believe,  is  spotless. 

Col.  Dear  Rondinelli ! — Well,  but  has  this  hus- 
band 
No  taste  of  good  in  him  at  all  ?  no  corner 
In  his  heart,  for  some  small  household  grace  to 
sneak  in  ? 

Riva.  Nay,  what  he  has  of  grace  in  him  is  not 
sneaking. 
In  all,  except  a  heart,  and  a  black  shade 
Of  superstition,  he  is  man  enough  : 
Has  a  bold  blood,  large  brain,  and  liberal  hand, 
As  far  as  the  purse  goes  ;  albeit  he  likes 
The  going  to  be  blown  abroad  with  trumpets. 
Nay,  I  won't  swear  he  does  not  love  his  wife, 
As  well  as  a  man  of  no  sort  of  affection. 
Nor  any  domestic  tenderness,  can  do  so. 

Col.  A  mighty  attaching  gentlemen,  i'faith, 
And  quite  uxorious. 

Riva.  Why,  thus  it  is. 

He  highly  approves  her  virtues,  talents,  beauty ; 
Thinks  her  the  sweetest  woman  in  all  Florence, 
Partly,  because  she  is, — partly,  because 
She  is  his  own,  and  glorifies  his  choice  ; 
And  therefore  he  does  her  the  honour  of  making  her 
The  representative  and  epitome 
Of  all  he  values, — public  reputation, 
Private  obedience,  delighted  fondness. 
Grateful  return  for  his  unamiableness, 
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Love  without  bounds,  in  short,  for  his  self-love  : — 
And  as  she  finds  it  difficult,  poor  soul, 
To  pay  such  reasonable  demands  at  sight 
With  the  whole  treasure  of  her  heart  and  smiles, 
The  gentleman  takes  pity  on — himself! 
Looks  on  himself  as  the  most  unresponded  to 
And  unaccountably  ill-used  bad  temper 
In  Tuscany ;  rages  at  every  Avord 
And  look  she  gives  another ;  and  fills  the  house 
With  miseries,  which,  because  they  ease  himself 
And  his  vile  spleen,  he  thinks  her  bound  to  suffer ; 
And  then  finds  malice  in  her  very  suffering  ! 

Col.  And  she,  they  tell  me,  suffers  dangerously  ? 
Riva.  'Tis  thought  she'll  die  of  it.     And  yet,  ob- 
serve now  : 
Such  is  poor  human  nature,  at  least  such 
Is  poor  inhuman  nature  in  this  man. 
That  if  she  were  to  die,  I  verily  think 
He'd  weep,  and  sit  at  the  receipt  of  pity, 
And  call  upon  the  gods,  and  think  he  loved  her  ! 
Col.  Poor,    dear,  damn'd    tyrant ! — and   where 

goes  he  now  ? 
Riva.  To  Florence,  from  his  country-house  ;  be- 
twixt 
Which  place  and  town,  what  with  his  jealousy 
Of  the  sweet  soul,  and  love  of  mighty  men, 
He'll  lead  a  devil  of  a  life  this  fortnight ; 
Not  knowing  whether  to  let  her  share  the  holiday 
For  fear  of  them,  and  of  Antonio ; 
Or,  whether,  for  worse  fear,  still  of  Antonio, 
To  keep  her  in  the  shades,  love's  natural  haunt. 
Col.  The  town's  the  hiding-place.     Be  sure  he'll 
take 
Some  musty  lodging  in  the  thick  of  the  town. 
To  hide  her  in  :  perhaps  within  the  sound 
Of  the  shows,  to  vex  her ;  and  let  her  see  what 

pleasures 
She  loses  in  not  loving  him. — Well,  here  am  I, 
A  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  fair  advent 
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Of  bis  most  pleasant  Holiness  Pope  Leo, 
Come  to  make  holiday  with  my  Tuscan  friends, 
And  lay  our  loving  heads  together,  to  see 
What  can  be  done  to  help  this  gentle  lady 
For  poor  Antonio's  sake,  and  for  her  own. 

Rlva.  Ay,  and   amidst  those   loving  heads  are 
lovely  ones. 
What  think  you  of  the  bright  Olimpia, 
And  sweet  Diana,  her  more  thoughtful  friend  ? — 
You  recollect  them  ? 

Col.  AVTiat !  the  divine  widows, 

That  led  that  bevy  of  young  married  dames 
At  the  baths  of  Pisa,  and  whom  we  used  to  call 
Sunlight  and  Moonlight  ? 

Rlva.  The  identical  stars. 

She  of  the  crescent  has  a  country-house, 
Here  in  the  neighbourhood,  close  by  Agolantl's. 
There  are  they  both  ;  and  there  Antonio  is 
Waiting  us  two  ;  and  thence  his  friends  the  ladies, 
Escorted  by  us  two,  will  go  to  visit 
Their  friend  Ginevra ;  partly,  if  they  can, 
To  bring  him  better  news  of  his  saint's  health, 
Partly  for  other  reasons  which  you'll  see. 

Col.  Charming  !  And  wherefore  stand  you  look- 
ing then, 
This  way  and  that  ? 

Riva.  Why,  this  way  is  our  road  : 
And  that  way  I  was  looking  to  see  how  far 
Our  friend,  the  foe,  was  on  his  way  to  town. 
I  have  never,  you  must  know,  been  In  his  house  ; 
And  little  thought  he,  when  he  saw  us  here, 
What  unexpected  introduction,  eh  ? 
Was  waiting  us.     I  can't  help  thinking,  somehow. 
He'll  hear  of  it,  and  come  back. 

Col.  For  Heaven's  sake,  haste  then. 
What!  loitering  ! — May  the  husbaud  take  the  hind- 
most! 
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Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Villa  Agolanii. 

FMter  GiULio  and  Fiordilisa  meeting. 

Fior.  Alas  !  my  lady  Is  very  angry,  Giulio  ! 

Giu.  Angry  !  At  what  ? 

Fior.  At  Signer  Antonio's  letter. 

Oh,  she  says  dreadful  things.     She  says  you  and  I 
Will  kill  her;  that  we  make  her,  or  would  make 

her, 
Tell  falsehoods  to  her  husband,  or  bring  down 
His  justice  on  our  heads  ;  and  she  forbids  me. 
However  innocent  you  may  call,  or  think  it, 
Bring  letters  any  more.     She  bade  me  give  it  you 
Back  again — see — unopen'd. 

Giu.  'Tis  a  pity 

That,  too. 

Fior.         Why,  Giulio  ? 

Giu.  Oh,  Signor  Antonio 

Read  it  me ; — ay,  he  did — he's  such  a  gentleman. 
He  said, — "  See,   Giulio,  I   would  not  have   you 

wrong 
Your  mistress  in  a  thought ;  nor  give  you  an  office 
Might  do  yourself  the  thought  of  wrong  or  harm." 
You  know  I  told  you  what  he  wrote  outside — 
You  recollect  it — there  it  is — "  most  harmless,- — 
I  dare  to  add,  most  virtuous  ; "  and  there's  more 
Besides  here,  underneath.     Did  she  read  that  ? 

Fior.  I  know  not.     She  read  very  quickly,  at 
any  rate  ; 
Then  held  it  off,  as  though  it  frighten 'd  her, 
And  gave  it  back.     And  she  look'd  angry  too  ; 
At  least,  she  did  not  look  as  she  is  used. 
But  turn'd  right  so,  and  waived  me  to  be  gone. — 
I  cannot  bear  to  do  the  thing  she  likes  not. 

Giu.  Nor  I. 

Fior.  Well— so  I  think.     But  hush  ! 

a  step  !  [  Runs  to  the  window. 

And  coming  quickly  !  'tis  the  Signor — -'Tis  ! 
iSo  soon  come  back  too  ! — Strike  up  the  guitar — 
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Strike  up  that  song  of  Hope  my  lady  loves — 
Quickly  now — there's  a  good  little  Giulio.        [Exit. 

Giu.  Little  !    well,  come,  for  such  an  immense 
young  gentlewoman 
That's  pretty  well !  she  has  fallen  in  love  I  fear 
"With  some  tall  elderly  person. — But  the  song. 

Giu.  (sings.) 

Hope,  thou  pretty   child  of  heaven;  I   prythee,    Hope, 

abide — 
I  will  not  ask  too  much  of  thee — ^by  my  suffering  side. 
Grief  is  good  for  humbleness,  and  earth  is  fiiir  to  see; 
And  if  I  do  my  duty,  Hope,  I  think  thou'lt  stay  with  me. 

Enter  Agolanti. 

Ago.  What  frivolous  ante-chamber  tinkling  now 
Attunes  the  pulse  to  levity  '?  puts  folly 
In  mind  of  vice,  as  tho'  the  hint  were  needed  ? 
{Listening.)  The  door  shuts,  now  the  song's  done. 

What  was  it  ? 
What  sang'st  thou,  boy  ? 

Giu.  A  song  of  Hope,  sir. 

Ago.  Hope ! 

What  hope ! 

Giu.  I  will  repeat  it,  sir,  so  please  you  ? 

The  words,  not  music.  \.He  repeats  the  words. 

'Tis  a  song  my  lady 
Is  fond  of 

Ago.  When  she's  troubled  most  with  sickness  ? 

Giu.  No,  sir,  I  think  when  she's  most  cheerful. 

Ago.  That 

Paper  within  thy  vest — Is  that  the  words  ? 
Give  it  me. 

Giu.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  none  of  mine. 

Ago.  Give  it  me,  boy. 

Giu.  1  may  not,  sir. — I  will  not. 

Ago.  Play  not  the  lion's  cub  with  me.      That 
letter 
Was  given  thee  by  Antonio  Rondinelli. 
He,  and  the  profane  wit,  Fulvio  da  Riva, 
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Were  seen  this  morning  by  the  Baptistry, 
Talking  with  thee.     Give  it  me ;  or  myself 
Will  take  the  answer  to  Antonio's  house 
In  bloody  characters. 

Giu.  (aside.)     'Tis  a  most  sacred  letter, 
And  ought  to  fell  him  like  a  cuff  o'  the  conscience. 
Farewell,  my  place  !  Farewell,  my  lady  sweet ! 
Giulio  is  gone. — There  is  the  letter,  sir; 
Take  it,    (aside,)    and  be   a   devil   choked   with 
scripture. 

Ago.  Unopen'd !  come — thou  meanest  me  well, 
Giulio  ? 
Ah  ! — 'but — why  didst  thou  loiter  in  thy  message  ? 
How  came  it  that  this  fair  epistle  kiss'd  not 
The  lady's  fairer  hands  ?  for  that's  the  style. 

Giu.  It  did,  sir. 

Ago.  Did ! 

Giu.  Yes,  sir,  my  lady  had  it. 

(Aside.)  How  like  you  that  ? — You  have  not  read 

the  whole 
On  the  outside.  (Aside.)    His  very  joy  torments 
him. 

Ago.  She  read  it  not,  like  the  good  lady  she  is, 
But  yet  you  gave  it  her. 

Giu.  He  read  it  me ; 

He  did, — the  noble  Antonio  read  it  me, 
To  save  my  youth,  every  way,  from  harm. 

Ago.   (aside.)     Some  vile   double    signification, 
addressed 
To  riper  brains,  must  have  secur'd  the  words. 
The  foresight  was  too  gross,  if  not  a  coward's  ! 
There  has  been,  after  all,  I  needs  must  own  it, 
A  strange  forbearance  for  so  hot  a  lover 
In  this  Antonio.     It  is  now  five  years 
Since  first  he  sought  Ginevra ;  nearly  four 
Since  still  he  lov'd  her,  though  another's  wife ; 
And — saving  that  his  face  is  to  be  noted 
Looking  at  hers  wherever  it  appears. 
At  church,  or  the  evening  walk,  or  tournament, — 
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And  that  I've  mark'd  him  drooping  hereabouts, 

Yet  rather  as  some  witless,  lonely  man, 

Than  one  that  shunn'd  me, — mj  sharp  household 

eyes 
Have  fix'd  on  no  confusion  of  his  making ; 
No  blush  ;  no  haste  ;  no  tactics  of  the  chamber  ; 
No  pertness  of  loud  servant — not  till  now — 
Till  now; — but  then  this  now  may  show  all  this 
To  have  been  but  a  more  deep  and  quiet  mastery  - 
Of  crime  and  devilish  knowledge— too  secure 
To  move  uneasily, — and  too  high  scornful 
Of  me,  to  give  me  even  the  grace  of  trouble. 
And  yet  this  seal  unbroken,  and  these  words — 

{^Reading. 

"  Most  harmless  ; — I  dare  to  add,  most  virtuous  ?  " 
And  here  again  below  ; — 

"  I  have  written  what  I  have  written  on  the  out- 
side of  this  letter,  hoping  that  it  may  move  you  to 
believe  the  possibility  of  its  not  being  unworthy  to 
meet  the  purest  of  mortal  eyes." 

Filthiest  hypocrite  !  caught  in  his  own  bird-lime. 
[  Opens  and  reads  the  Ittter. 

"  As  you  have  opened  neither  my  first  letter  nor 
my  second,  written  at  intervals  of  six  months  each, 
from  the  moment  when  my  name  was  first  again 
mentioned  to  you  since  your  marriage,  I  hardly 
dare  hope  that  the  words  1  am  now  writing  shall 
have  the  blessedness  of  being  looked  upon,  although 
they  truly  deserve  it. 

"  Truly,  for  most  piteously  they  deserve  it.  I 
am  going  to  reward  (may  I  utter  such  a  word  ?) 
your  kindness,  by  the  greatest  and  most  dreadful 
return  I  can  make  it.     I  will  write  to  you  no  more. 

"  But  this  promise  is  a  thing  so  terrible  to  me, 
and  so  unsupportable  except  in  the  hope  of  its 
doing  you  some  good,  that  I  have  one  reward  to 
beg  for  myself;  not  as  a  condition,  but  as  a  last 
and  enduring  charity. 

"  J  no  longer  ask  you  to  love  me,  however  inno- 
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cently,  or  on  the  plea  of  Its  being  some  shadow  of 
rehef  to  you  (in  the  sweet  thought  of  loving)  from 
an  unhappiness,  of  which  all  the  world  speaks. 

[Agolanti /»a?<ses,  (jreatly  moved. 
Is  it  so  then  ?  and  the  world  speaks  of  me 
And  basely  speaks  !     He  has  been  talking,  then, 
And  acting  too.     But  let  me  know  this  ail. 

{Reading. 

"  Neither  yet  will  I  beg  you  not  to  hate  me ;  for 
so  gentle  a  heart  cannot  hate  anybody ;  and  you 
never  were  unjust,  except  to  yourself 

{Pauses  a  little  again. 

"  But  this  I  do  beg  ;  first,  that  you  will  take  care 
of  a  health,  which  heaven  has  given  you  no  right 
to  neglect,  whatever  be  your  unhappiness,  and 
which,  under  heaven,  is  the  best  support  of  it ; — 
and  secondly,  that  when  you  think  of  the  friends 
of  whom  death  has  deprived  you,  or  may  deprive, 
and  whom  it  will  give  you  joy  to  meet  again  be- 
yond the  grave,  you  may  not  be  unwilling  to  behold 
among  them  the  face  of 

"  Antonio  Rondinelli. 

''  Written  with  prayers  and  tears  before  the 
sacred  image  of  the  Virgin." 

[Agolanti  crosses  Mimelf\  and  pauses  ;  then  holds  the  letter 
apart,  as  if  in  disgust ;' and  then  again  resumes  his  self - 


Giulio,  I  think  since  first  I  took  thee  from 
The  orphan  college,  now  some  three  years  back, 
I  have  been  no  unkind  master  to  thee,  nor  poor  one  ; 
Have  stinted  thee  in  nought  fitting  thy  station, 
Nor  hurt  thy  growth  and  blooming  ? 

Gut.  Sir,  you  hired  me 

For  certain  duties,  which,  with  kindly  allowance 
For  faults  of  youth,  I  hope  I  have  perform'd. 
My  life  has  been  most  happy  ;  and  my  lady 
Most  bountiful  to  her  poor  songster.        [Sheds  tears 

Ago.  Thou 
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Ilast  haply  saved  some  little  treasure  then, 
Against  thy  day  of  freedom  ? 

Giu.  Not  a  doit,  sir. 

What  freedom  should  I  think  of,  being  free 
From  thought  itself,  and  blithe  as  the  blue  day  ? 

Ago.  Antonio  Rondinelli  is  not  rich. 
His  mother  and  he  hide  in  proud  poverty 
From  all  but  a  few  friends. 

Giu.  (aside.)  Noble  Antonio  ! 

He  gave  me  a  jewel,  ere  I  knew  him  poor, 
AVorth  twenty  golden  florins  ;  and  his  cap 
Starv'd  for  it  many  a  month. 

Ago.  New  employers 

Produce  new  duties,  Giulio  ;  to  the  hurt 
Sometimes  of  old  ones  ;  and  'tis  "wdse  betimes 
To  see  they  vex  and  tangle  not.     These  mixtures 
Of  services, — these  new  pure  confidences 
With  masters  not  thine  own, — these  go-betweens 
'Twixt  virtue  and  virtue, — loves  desiring  not 
Their  own  desires, — and  such  like  angel-adulteries 
(Heav'n   pardon   me   the   word  !) — suit  me    not, 

Giulio, 
Nor  a  wise  house.    Therefore,  before  thine  innocent 
Lady,  (for  such,  with  mutual  love,  1  own  her 
And  scorn  of  this  poor  fop)  learns  dangerous  pity 
Of  thy  fair-seeming  messages, — dangerous, 
Not  to  her  virtue,  but  her  virtue's  fame, — 
This  house  thou  leavest.     Thou  wouldst  taste  the 

pride 
Of  poverty,  and  will,  and  kinless  freedom — 
Do  so  !  And  when  thou  learn'st  how  friendship  ends, 
In  treachery  and  in  thanklessness  begun, 
And  the  cold  crust  turns  bitter  and  quarrelsome. 
Blame  not  thou  me  ;  nor  think  those  tears  are  pay- 
ment 
For  guilt  on  thy  side,  and  for  love  on  mine  ! 

Giulio.  (aside.)    Love  !  what  a  word  from  him, 
and  to  poor  me. 
Thus  thrust  upon  th&  world,  he  knows  not  whither  ! 
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(Aloud.)   Sir,  you   mistake  my  tears ;   but  'tis   no 

matter. 
Guilty  or  not,  I  cannot  quit  this  house 
With  thoughts  less  kind   than  sorrow. — Sir,  fare- 
well. [Exit. 
Ago.  'Twas  virtuously  clone,  if  not  most  falsely, 
This  seemingly  celestial  aversion 
Of  the  very  eyesight  from  unlawful  words. 
Or  was  it  part  of  the  system? — of  the  show, — 
Which  frets  me  daily  with  malign  excess 
Of  undemanded  patience  ?  cold  at  best. 
Resentful  as  the  worst !     Antonio, 
I  do  suspect,  she  loves  not ;  me,  I  know, 
She  hates ;  me,  whom  she  should  love  ;    whom  was 

bound 
And  sworn  to  love ;  for  which  contempt  and  wrong, 
Fools,  that  love  half  a  story  and  whole  blame, 
Begin  to  babble  against  the  person  wrong'd  ! 
Times  are  there,  when  I  feel  inclin'd  to  sweep 
The  world  away  from  me,  and  lead  my  own 
Life  to  myself,  unlook'd  into  with  eyes 
That  know  me  not ;  but  use,  and  sympathy 
Even  with  those  that  wrong  me,  and  the  right 
Of  comely  reputation,  keep  me  still 
Wearing  a  show  of  good  with  a  griev'd  heart. 

Unter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  My  lady,  sir,  hearing  of  your  return 
Home  suddenly,  and  having  visitors, 
Entreats  the  honor  of  your  presence. 

Ago.  {aside.)  Now 

To  test  this  hateful  gossip.     "  Suddenly  ; " — 
"^Vas  that  her  word,  or  the  knave's  ?     No  matter. 
Who  are  they  ?  {Aloud.)  Visitors, — 

Serv.  Lady  Olimpia,  and  her  friend 

Lady  Diana^  Avith  two  gentlemen  ; 
Strangers,  I  think,  sir ;  one  a  Roman  gentleman, 
Come  from  his  Holiness's  court. 

Ago.  The  same, 
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Doubtless,  I  saw  this  morning;  by  which  token 
The  other  is  the  sneering  amorist, 
Da  Eiiva.     He,  I  thought,  respected  me  ; 
But  see — he  knows  these  women,  they  Antonio — 
Have  I  been  hasty  ?  or  is — The  black  plague  choke 
All  meddlers  with —  [To  the  Servant. 

I  will  come  speedily. 

\_Exeuni  severally. 

Scene  III. — jino/TierroowzTZ  Agolanti's  house.  Ginevra, 
Olimpia,  Diana,  Coi.onna,  avd  Da  Riva,  dis(Ovtred 
sitting.     FlOKDiLiSA  stalling  bthindher  lady's  chair. 

Olim.  Dearest  Lady  Ginevra,  to  remain 
Shut  up  when  all  the  world  are  at  the  windows, 
Or  otherwise  owning  the  great  common  joy, 
Is  clearly  impossible. — Observe  now,  pray : — 
On  Friday  the  Pope  comes ;  Saturday,  chapel 
At  the  Annunziata ; — Sunday,  at  Saint  Lorenzo ; 
Monday,  the  chase ;  Tuesday,  the  race ;  Wednes- 

,  day. 
The  tilts  and  drama ;  and  on  Thursday,  he  goes. 
So  there's  six  lives  for  you ;  a  life  a  day. 
To  make  you  well  again,  and  merry,  and  careless. 

Col.  Most  vital  arguments  ? 

Gin.  Too  vital,  may-be. 

Remember,  Lady  Olimpia,  I  have  been  ill ; — 
I  am  but  getting  better,  and  such  draughts 
Of  pleasure  and  amazement,  pour'd  unceasing. 
Might  drown  the  little  faculties  of  poor  me. 

Diana.  One  day — could  you  not  try  one  day, 
and  then 
Enjoy  or  fear  another  as  it  suited  ? 

Olim.  Ay,  one — one — one.     Try  but  one   day, 
and  then 
Trust  me  if  one  day  would  not  give  you  strength 
For  pretty  little  two,  and  prettier  three. 

Riva.   And,   madam,  the  first  day  is  both  the 
noblest 
And  the  most  gentle, — a  flow  of  princely  draperies 
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Through  draperied  streets  ;  bringing  us,  it  is  true, 
Emotion,  but  yet  soothing  it,  and  blessing 
With  sacred  hand.     Weakness  itself  is  toueh'd 
At  ceremonial  sights  like  these,  with  sweet 
And  no  unstrengthening  tears,  bathing  humility 
In  heavenly  reassurance.     And,  dear  lady, 
'Twill  give  a  nature,  so  composed  as  yours 
With  Christian  grace  and  willing  cheerfulness, 
A  joy  at  once  sacred,  and  earthly,  and  charming, 
To  see  the  face  of  the  accomplish'd  man 
Whom  Providence,  most  potent  seen,  when  mildest, 
Has  raised  to  be  the  .prince  of  Christendom 
In  this  our  day,  when  wit  is  questioning  faith, 
And  mild  religion  answers  with  his  eyes 
Of  charity,  the  unanswerable  conclusion. 

Col.  Da  Riva,  I  am  to  bring  thy  verse  and  thee 
To  his  beatitude's  most  knowing  knowledge ; 
But  do  thou  step  before  me,  and  speak  thus. 
And  thou  art  made  a  cardinal. 

Gin.  Is  his  Holiness 

So  very  and  so  beautifully  gracious 
To  eloquence  and  letters  ? 

Col.  r  faith,  madam. 

Our  blessed  Father  seems  to  be  of  opinion, 
That  whatsoever  good  or  beauty  exists 
Must  needs  belong,  like  angels,  to  the  church ; 
And  as  he  finds  them,  where  severer  men 
(Not  the  best  judges  of  angels)  might  o'erlook  them, 
He  makes  us  know  them  better;  bids  them  come 
Forth  from  the  crowd,  and  show  their  winged  wits, 
And  rise,  and  sit  within  his  princely  beams. 

Olim.    Come  ; — you  accord  ?    you  cannot  resist 
reasons 
Sweet  as  all  these  ?  and  to  say  truth,  there  is 
One  gentle  reason  more,  which  must  convince  you. 
We  want  your  husband's  windows,  lady  mine  ; — 
They  face  the  veriest  heaven  of  all  the  streets 
For  seeing  the  procession  ;  and  how  can  we 
Enter  that  paradise  of  a  balcony 
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Without  the  house's  angel  ?  What  would  people 
Say  to  the  intruders,  you  not  being  there  ? 

Gin.  Oh,  nothing  very  unseasonable,  be  sure ; 
Nor  what  the  liUes  and  roses  in  their  cheeks. 
And  wit  in  their  eyes,  could  not  refute  most  happily. 
Well,  dear  Diana,  should  my  husband's  judgment 
Encourage  me  to  think  my  health  would  bear  it, 
I  would  fain  venture,  but — I  hear  him  coming. 
At  all  events,  the  windows  will  be  gladly 
Fill'd  with  your  pleasures  ;  the  report  of  which 
Will  afterwards  make  them  mine. 

Enter  Agolanti. 

Sir,  the  ladies 
Olimpia  and  Diana  you  know  well ; 
Also  a  name  honour'd  by  all.  Da  Riva ; 
Be  pleas'd  to  know  their  friend,  a  courteous  gentle- 
man 
From  Rome,  the  Signor  Cesare  Colonna. 

Ago.  He's  welcome  for  his  friend's  sake,  and  his 
own. 
I  trust  our  holy  Father  keeps  his  health,  sir, 
In  this  his  gracious  journey  '? 

Col.  Sir,  he  holds  him, 

As  his  good  habit  is,  in  blest  condition. 
To  the  great  joy  of  all  that  love  good  men 
And  sovereign  church. 

Ago.  You  hold,  sir,  I  perceive, 

Some  happy  office  near  his  sacred  person  ? 

Col.  One  of  the  poor  captains  of  his  guard,  sir  ; 
Not  near  enough  to  make  the  fortune  proud. 
Nor  yet  so  far  remov'd  as  not  to  share 
Some  grace  of  recognition. 

Ago.  I  may  not  envy  you : 

But  I  may  be  allow'd  to  think  such  fortune 
As  happy,  as  'tis  worthily  bestow'd. 
Pardon  me ;  but  this  lady's  delicate  health 
Will  warrant  some  small  trespass  on  your  courte- 
sies. 
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( To  GiNE VRA.)  How  fares  it  with  my  love  these 
last  three  hours  ? 

Gin,  (cheerfully.^    Thanks — I  do  very  well. 

Olim.  I  fear  we  have  tired  her 

Somewhat,  with  our  loud  talk,  Signor  Francesco. 

Gin.  No ;   'tis  like  bright  health  come  to  talk 
with  us : 
Is  it  not  ?  (to  her  husband.') 

Ago.    (aside.')     She    knows    I    hate    it. — Lady 
Olimpia 
Brings  ever  a  sprightly  stirring  to  the  spirit, 
And  her  fair  friend  a  balm  (aside  to  Ginevra.) 

What  want  they  now, 
This  flaunter  and  this  insipidity  ? 

Gin.  (aloud.)     Our  neighbour   and  her  friends 
bring  a  petition. 
That  it  would  please  you  to  convenience  them 
With  your  fair  windows  for  the  coming  spectacle ; 
Yourself,  if  well  enough,  doubling  the  grace 
With  your  good  company. 

Ago.  (aside.)  I  thought  as  much. 

At  every  turn  my  will  is  to  be  torn  from  me, 
And  at  her  soft  suggestion.    (Aloud.)   My  windows 
Cannot  be  better  fiU'd,  than  with  such  beauty, 
And  wit  and  modest  eloquence. 

Col.  (aside  to  Da  Riva.)     Is  he  sneering? 
Or  is  his  zeal,  and  fame  for  polite  manners, 
Proving  itself,  in  spite  of  his  own  teeth  ? 
Sharpening  its  edge  upon  this  oily  venom  ? 

Rioa.  Somewhat  of  both ;  he  sneers,  because  he 
hates  us : 
And  would  not  have  it  seen,  because  he  fears  us. 
His  will  and  vanity  count  on  our  obtuseness, 
Just  as  it  suits  them. 

[  Agolanti  and  the  ladies  talk  apart. 

Col.  Noticed  you  how  pale 

The  unhappy  lady  turn'd,  when  the  song  ended, 
And  she  bade  shut  the  door  ? 

Rica.  She's  paler  now\ 
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Let's  interrupt  him. — Good  Signor  Francesco, 
We  thank  you  much ;  but  windows,  friends,  and 

spectacle, 
And  let  us  add,  warranted  by  his  love, 
Husband  and  all,  would  miss  the  topmost  flower 
Of  our  delight,  were  this  sweet  lady  absent ; 
And  she  has  threaten'd  us  with  the  cruel  chance. 
Unless  your  better  knowledge  of  her  health 
Think  better,  than  herself,  of  its  free  right. 

Ago.  Oh,  sir,  it  were  impossible  to  know 
A  lady  better  than  she  knows  herself. 
What'  say  you.  Madam  ?  [  To  Ginevka. 

Gin.  The  best  thought  of  all, 

Perhaps,  were  to  await  the  time's  arrival. 
And  see  how  I  feel  then. 

Ago.  Truly,  methinks, 

A  discreet  judgment,  and  approved  by  all, 
Who  set  the  lady's  welfare  above  all. 
As  we  in  this  room  do. 

Olim.  And  every  one 

That  knows  her, — unless  it  be  the  devil  himself. 
Manners  forgive  my  uttering  his  name 
In  such  good  company.     Dearest  Ginevra, 
Come  you  with  me.     A  word  with  you  in  private. 
As  we  descend.     And  we'll  request  these  gentle- 
men 
To  clear  our  way  before  us. 

Col.  and  Riva.  A  fair  day 

To  Signor  Agolanti,  and  may  fairer 
Befall  us  this  day  week.  [  Goinff. 

Olim.  Yes,  Signor  mine, 

Be  sure  you  make  your  wife  well  by  that  day. 
With  some  transcendent  charmingness  ;  or  none 
But  envious  wives,  and  horrible  old  men. 
Will  think  you  the  good  spouse  you  are,  or  let 

you 
Have  any  peace. 

Ago.  (^fiercely  to  his  wife  as  she  is  going.^     What 
insolence  is  this, 
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And  woman's  plot  ?     Be  in  the  purple  chamber 
In  twenty  minutes.     Do  you  hear  me  speak  f 

[J5e  wrings  her  hand  sharply,  and  she  makes  signs  of 
obedience.] 

A  fair  day  to  my  courteous  visitors, 

And  may  they  ever  have  the  joy  they  bring. 

{Exeunt. 


ACT  n. 

Scene  I. — A  Garden  of  Diana's   Villa. 
Enter  Eondinelli,  Colonka,  and  Da  Riva. 

Col.  I  pray  thee,  Antonio,  be  comforted. 

Ron.  I  am,  I  am ;  as  far  as  friends  can  comfort 
me : 
And  they  do  comfort.     How  can  I  love  love, 
And  not  love  all  things  lovely  ?  sweet  discourse, 
And  kindness,  and  dear  friendships.     But  this  suf- 
fering 
Sweet   saint, — the    man,  the    household    fiend,   I 

mean — 
Will  kill  her. 

Col.  I  tell  thee,  no.     In  the  first  place 

Her  health  is  really  better.     Is  it  not  ? 

Riva.  Olimpia  and  Diana  both  have  staked 
Their  credit  on  it.     The  man's  a  fool  no  doubt, 
But  she  is  wise. 

Col.  Ay,  is  she  ;  for  lo  !  secondly, 

She  loves  thee,  Antonio. 

Riva.  Yes  ;  by  that  pure  look 

We  told  thee  of,  at  mention  of  thy  name, 
She  does : — it  was  as  though  her  mind  retreated 
To  some  blest,  serious  thought,  far  otF  but  possible 
Then  ended  with  a  sigh. 

Col.  And  blush'd  withal. 

(^Aside.)  I  did  not  see  the  blush,  I  must  confess ; 
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But  being  so  virtuous,  there  must  have  been  one, 
And  he'll  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.    {Aloud.)    Well, 

seeing 
She  loves  thee  then,  as  thou  raust  needs  believe, 
For  all  that  modest  earthquake  of  thine  head, 
Bethink  thee  what  a  life  tvithin  a  life 
She  has  to  retire  into,  sweet  and  secret. 
For  help  from  common  temper  such  as  his ; 
Help,  none  the  worse,  eh  ?  for  a  small,  small  bit 
Of  stubbornness,  such  as  the  best  gentle  wives 

Must  have  in  self-defence.     Now 

Ron.  Fear  me  not. 

Such  blessed  thoughts  must  needs  give  me  some 

comfort ; 
And  I  shan't  quarrel  with  the  comfort's  fashion. 
Col.  Well  then,  you'll  let  me  have  my  fashion 

out? 
You'll  let  me  speak  after  my  old  blithe  mood, 
Secure  of  my  good  meaning  ? 

Ron.  Ay,  and  thankfully. 

Col.  Why  then,  sir,  look ;  there  are  a  hundred 

marriages 
In  Florence,  and  a  hundred  more  to  those. 
And  hundreds  to  those  hundreds,  bad  as  this ; 
As  ill  assorted,  and  as  lover-hated ; 
(Always  allowing  for  the  nobler  difference. 
And  therefore  greater  power  to  bear  ;)  and  yet 
They  do  not  kill ;  partly,  because  of  lovers  ; 
Partly,  of  pride  ;  partly,  indifference  ; 
Partly,  of  hate,  (a  good  staunch  long-lived  passion  ;) 
Partly,  because  all  know  the  common  case, 
And   custom's   custom.      There'll    be   a   hundred 

couples 
To-night,  'twixt  Porta  Pinti  and  San  Gallo, 
Cutting  each  other's  hearts  out  with  mild  looks. 
Upon  the  question,  whether  the  Pope's  mule 
Will  be  in  purple  or  scarlet ; — yet  not  one 
Will  die  of  it ;  no,  'faith ;  nor  were  a  death 
To  happen,  would  the  survivors'  eyes  refuse 
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A  tear  to  their  old  disputant  and  partner, 
That  kept  life  moving  somehow. 

Ron.  By  which  logic, 

You  would  infer,  to  comfort  me,  that  all 
Marriages  are  unhappy. 

Col.  Not  unhappy, 

Although  not  very  happy. 

Riva.  With  exceptions  ? 

Col.  Surely for  such  good  fellows  as  ourselves  ! 

Riva.  And  doubtless 

A  time  will  come 

Col.  Oh,  ay ;  a  time  will  come — 

Poet  and  prophet — Redeunt  Saturnia  regna. 
Now  hear  him  on  his  favourite  golden  theme, 
"  A  time  will  come  ; " — a  time,  eh  ?  when  all  mar- 
riages 
Shall  be  like  some  few  dozen  ;  exceptions,  rules  ; 
Every  day,  Sunday ;  and  each  man's  pain  in  the 

head 
A  crowning  satisfaction ! 

Riva.  No  ;  but  still 

A  time,  when  sense  and  reason  shall  have  grown 
As  much  more  rife  than  now,  and  foolish  thorns 
As  much  less  in  request,  as  we,  now  living. 
Surpass  rude  times  and  savage  ancestors. 
Improvement  stopp'd  not  at  the  muddy  cave. 
Why  at  the  rush-strewn  room  ?     The  wild  man's 

dream. 
Or  what  he  might  have  dreamt,  when  at  his  wildest, 
Is,  to  the  civilized  man,  his  commonplace  : 
And  what  should  time  so  reverence  in  ourselves, 
As,  in  his  due  good  course,  not  still  to  alter ; 

Col.   Till  chariots  run  some    twenty   miles    an 
hour  ? 

Riva.  Ay,  thirty  or  forty. 

Col.  Oh  !  oh  !  Without  horses  ? 

Say,  without  horses. 

Riva.  Well,  to  oblige  you, — yes. 

Col.  And  sailing-boats  without  a  sail !  Ah,  ha ! 
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V/ell,  glory  be  to  poetry  and  to  poets ! 
Their  cookery  is  no  mincing  !     Ah !  ha  !  ha  ! 

[They  both  laugh. 
They  certainly,  while  they're  about  it,  do 
Cut  and  carve  worlds  out  with  their  golden  swords, 
To  which  poor  Alexander's  was  a  pumpkin. 
AVhat  say  you,  Antonio  ? 

Ro7i.  My  dear  friends  both, 

What  you  were  saying  of  the  good  future  time 
Made  me  but  think  too  sadly  of  the  present ; 
Pardon  me — I  should  think  more  sadly  far, 
But  for  your  loves  and  ever  generous  patience. 
Yet  let  me  take  you  back  to  our  fair  friends. 
From  whom  my  gusty  griefs  bore  you  away. 
Nay,  my  good  wish  rewards  me  : — see,  one  comes. 

Enter  Olimpia. 

Olim.  A  certain  Giulio,  in  a  pretty  grief 
Though  for  himself  alone,  and  not  another. 
Inquires  for  Signor  Rondinelli, 

[ANTONIO  kisses  her  hand  and  exit. 
'Twas  lucky  that  I  saw  this  Giulio  first, 
For  he's  a  page  of  pages  ;  a  Spartan  boy  ; — 
Quite  fix'd  on  telling  his  beloved  Signor 
Antonio  all  the  truths  which  the  said  Signor 
Ma}'  now,  or  at  any  time  in  all  futurity, 
Insist  on  knowing.  Poor  fellow  !  he's  turned  away. 

Mlm.  For  what  ? 

01  hn.  Come  in, 

And  you  shall  hear.     Your  ices  and  sherbets 
Await  you ;  and  your  cheeks  will  need  the  cooling. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  chamber  hung  with  purple,  and  containing 
a  cabinet  picture  of  the  Madonna,  but  otherwise  little 
furnished.     Ginevka  discovered  sitting  at  a  window. 

Enter  Agolanti. 
Ago.  Every  way  she  opposes  me,  even  with  arms 
Of  peace  and  love.     I  bade  remove  that  picture 
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From  this  deserted  room.     Can  she  have  had  it 
Brought  back  this  instant,  knowing  how  my  anger, 
Just  though  it  be,  cannot  behold  unmoved 
The  face  of  suffering  heaven  ?     Oh  artifice 
In  very  piety  !  'twere  piety  to  veil  it 
From  our  discourse,  and  look  another  way. 

[During  this  speech,  Gixevra  comes  forward,  and 
Agolanti,  after  closing  the  cabinet  doors  over  the 
picture,  hands  her  a  chair;  adjusting  another  for 
himself,  but  continuing  to  stand. 

Gin.   {cTieerfully.)     The  world  seems  glad  after 
its  hearty  drink 
Of  rain.     I  fear'd  when  you  came  back  this  morn- 
ing, 
The  shower  had  stopp'd  you,  or  that  you  were  ill. 

Ago.  You  fear'd!   you  hoped.     What  fear  you 
thaft  I  fear, 
Or  hope  for  that  I  hope  for  ?     A  truce,  madam, 
To  these  exordiums  and  pretended  interests, 
Whose  only  shallow  intent  is  to  delay. 
Or  to  divert,  the  sole  dire  subject, — me. 
Soh !  you  would  see  the  spectacle  !  you,  who  start 
At  openings  of  doors,  and  falls  of  pins. 
Trumpets  and  drums  quiet  a  lady's  nerves  ; 
And  a  good  hacking  blow  at  a  tournament 
Equals  burnt  feathers  or  hartshorn,  for  a  stimulus 
To  pretty  household  tremblers. 

Gin.  I  express'd 

No  wish  to  see  the  tournament,  nor  indeed 
Anything,  of  my  own  accord;  or  contrary 
To  your  good  judgment. 

Ago.  Oh,  of  course  not.     Wishes 

Are  never  express'd  for,  or  by,  contraries  ; 
Nor  the  good  judgment  of  an  anxious  husband 
Held  forth  as  a  pleasant  thing  to  differ  Avith. 

Gin.  It  is  as  easy  as  sitting  in  my  chair, 
To  say  I  will  not  go :  and  I  ^vill  not. 
Be  pleas'd  to  think  that  settled. 

Ago.  The  more  easily. 
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As  'tis  expected  I  should  go,  is  it  not  ? 
And  then  you  will  sit  happy  at  receipt 
Of  letters  from  Antonio  Rondinelli. 

Gin.  Return'd  unopen'd,  sir. 

Ago.  How  many  ! 

Gin.  Three. 

Ago.  You  are  correct,  as  to  those  three.     How 
many 
Open'd  ! — Your  look,  madam,  is  wondrous  logical ; 
Conclusive  by  mere  pathos  of  astonishment ; 
And  cramm'd  with  scorn,  from  pure  unscornful- 

ness. 
I  have,  'tis  true,  strong  doubts  of  your  regard 
For  him,  or  any  one ; — of  your  love  of  power 
None, — as   you   know  I  have   reason; — tho'  you 

take 
Ways  of  refined  provokingness  to  wreak  it. 
Antonio  knows  these  fools  you  saw  but  now. 
And  fools  have  foolish  friendships,  and  bad  leagues 
For  getting  a  little  power,  not  natural  to  them, 
Out  of  their  laugh'd-at  betters.     Be  it  as  it  may, 
All  this,  I  Avill  not  have  these  prying  idlers 
Put  my  domestic  troubles  to  the  blush ; 
Nor  you  sit  thus,  in  ostentatious  meekness, 
Playing  the  victim  with  a  pretty  breath, 
And  smiles  that  say  "  God  help  me." — Well,  madam, 
W^hat  do  you  say  '? 

Gin.  I  say  I  will  do  whatever 

You  think  best,  and  desire. 

Ago.  And  make  the  worst  of  it 

By  whatsoever  may  mislead,  and  vex  ? 
There — now  you  make  a  pretty  sign,  as  tho' 
Your  silence  were  compell'd. 

Gin.  What  can  I  say, 

Or  what,  alas  !  not  say,  and  not  be  chided  ? 
You  should  not  use  me  thus.     I  have  not  strength 

for  it. 
So  great  as  you  may  think.     My  late  sharp  illness 
Has  left  me  weak. 
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Ago.  I've  known  you  weaker,  madam, 

But  never  feeble  enough  to  want  the  strength 
Of  contest  and  perverseness.     Oh,  men  too, 
Men  may  be  weak,  even  from  the  magnanimity 
Of  strength  itself ;  and  women  can  take  poor 
Advantages,  that  were  in  men  but  cowardice. 

Gm.    {aside.)     Dear  Heaven !    what   humblest 
doubts  of  our  self-knowledge 
Should  we  not  feel,  when  tyranny  can  talk  thus. 

Ago.  Can  you  pretend,  madam,  with  your  sur- 
passing 
Candour  and  heavenly  kindness,  that  you  never 
Utter'd  one  gently-sounding  word,  not  meant 
To   give   the  hearer  pain  ?    me  pain  ?   your  hus~ 

band  ? 
Whom  in  all  evil  thoughts  you  so  pretend 
To  be  unlike. 

Gin.  I  cannot  dare  pretend  it. 

I  am  a  woman,  not  an  angel. 

Ago.  Ay, 

See  there — you  have !  you  own  it !  how  pretend 

then 
To  make  such  griefs  of  every  petty  syllable. 
Wrung  from  myself  by  everlasting  scorn  ? 

Gin.    One   pain   is   not   a   thousand ;    nor   one 
wrong, 
Acknowledged  and  repented  of,  the  habit 
Of  unprovoked  and  unrepented  years. 

Ago.   Of  unprovoked  !  Oh,  let  all  provocation 
Take  every  brutish  shape  it  can  devise 
To  try  endurance  with ;  taunt  it  in  failure, 
Grind  it  in  want,  stoop  it  with  family  shames. 
Make  gross  the  name  of  mother,  call  it  fool. 
Pander,  slave,  coward,  or  whatsoever  opprobrium 
JNIakes  the  soul  swoon  within  its  rage,  for  want 
Of  some  great  ansAver,  terrible  as  its  wrong. 
And  it  shall  be  as  nothing  to  this  miserable. 
Mean,  meek-voic'd,  most  malignant  lie  of  lies, 
This  angel-mimicking  non-provocation 
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From  one  too  cold  to  enraoje,  too  weak  to  tread 


on 


You  never  lov'd  me  once — You  lov'd  me  not — 
Never  did — no — not  when  before  the  altar 
AVith  a  mean  coldness,  a  worldly-minded  coldness 
And  lie  on  your  lips,  you  took  me  for  your  hus- 
band, 
Thinking  to  have  a  house,  a  purse,  a  liberty. 
By,  but  not  for,  the  man  you  scorn 'd  to  love  ! 

Gin.    I  scorn'd  you   not — and   knew  not  what 
scorn  was — 
Being  scarcely  past  a  child,  and  knowing  nothing 
But  trusting  thoughts  and  innocent  daily  habits. 
Oh,  could  you  trust  yourself — But  why  repeat 
What  still  is  thus  repeated,  day  by  day. 
Still  ending  with  the  question,  "  Why  repeat  ?  " 

[Rising  and  moving  about. 
You  make  the  blood  at  last  mount  to  my  brain, 
And  tax  me  past  endurance.     What  have  I  done, 
Good  God  !  what  have  I  done,  that  I  am  thus 
At  the  mercy  of  a  mystery  of  tyranny, 
Which  from  its  victim  demands  every  virtue, 
And  brings  it  none  ? 

A(jo.  I  thank  you,  madam,  humbly, 

That  was  sincere,  at  least. 

Gin.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Anger  is  ever  excessive,  and  speaks  wrong. 

Af/o.  This  is  the  gentle,  patient,  unprovok'd. 
And  unprovoking,  never-answering  she  ! 

Gin.  Nay,  nay,  say  on  ; — I  do  deserve  it, — I 
Who    speak    such   evil   of    anger,    and   then   am 

angry. 
Yet  you  might  pity  me  too,  being  like  yourself 
In  fellowship  there  at  least. 

Ago.  A  taunt  in  friendliness  ! 

Meekness's  happiest  condescension ! 

Gin.  No, 

So  help  me  Heaven ! — I  but  spoke  in  conscious- 
ness 
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Of  what  was  weak  on  both  sides.     There's  a  love 
In  that,  would  you  but  know  it,  and  encourage  it 
The  consciousness  of  wrong,  in  wills  not  evil, 
Brings  charity.     Be  you  but  charitable. 
And  I  am  grateful,  and  we  both  shall  learn. 

Ago.  I  am  conscious  of  no  wrong  in  this  dispute, 
Nor  when  we  dispute  ever, — except  the  wrong 
Done  to  myself  by  a  will  far  more  wilful, 
Because  less  moved,  and  less  ingenuous. 
Let  them  get  charity  that  show  it. 

Gin.  (who  has  reseated  herself.^     I  pray  you. 
Let  Fiordilisa  come  to  me.     My  lips 
Will  show  you  that  I  faint. 

[Agolakti  rings  a  bell  on  the  table;  and  Fioedilisa 
enters  to  her  mistress. 

Ago.  When  you  have  seen  your  mistress  well 
again. 
Go  to  Matteo,  and  tell  him,  from  herself, 
That  'tis  her  orders  she  be  excused  at  present 
To  all  that  come,  her  state  requiring  it. 
And  convalescence.     Mark  you  that  addition. 
She's  getting  well ;  but  to  get  well,  needs  rest.  [£xit. 
Fior.  Needs  rest !  Alas  !  When  will  you  let  her 
rest. 
But  in  her  grave  ?  my  lady  !    My  sweet  mistress  ! 

[Applying  a  volatile  to  her  temples. 
She  knows  me. — He  has  gone  : — the  Signor's  gone. 
{Aside.)   She  sighs  as  though  she  mourn'd  him. 
Gin.  {listening.)  What's  that  ? 

Fior.  Nothing,  madam ; — I  heard  nothing. 
Gin.  Everything 

Gives  me  a  painful  wonder ; — you,  your  face. 
These  walls.     My  hand   seems  to   me  not  more 

human. 
Than  animal ;  and  all  things  unaccountable. 
Twill  pass  away.     What's  that  ? 

\^A  church-organ  is  heard. 
Fior.  Yes,  I  hear  that ; 

'Tis  Father  Anselmo,  madam,  in  the  chapel. 
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Touching  the  new  organ.     In  truth,  I  ask'd  him, 

Thinking  that  as  the  Signor  is  so  mov'd 

Bv  whatsoever  speaks  to  him  of  religion. 

It' might  have  done  no  harm  to  you,  and  him,  madam, 

To  hear  it  while  conversing.     But  he's  old 

And  slow  as  the  good  father. 

[GiisfEVRA  kisses  her,  and  then  weeps  abundantly. 
Gin.  Thank  Heaven  !  thank  Heaven   and  the 
sweet  sounds  !     I  have  not 
Wept,  Fiordihsa,  now,  for  many  a  day. 
And  the  sound  freshens  me  ; — loosens  my  heart. 

iMusic.^ 
O  blessed  music  !  at  thy  feet  we  lie, 
Pitied  of  angels  surely. 

Fior.  Perhaps,  madam. 

You  will  rest  here,  and  try  to  sleep  awhile  ? 

Gin.  No,  Fiordihsa  {rising.)  Meeting  what  must 
be, 
Is  half  commanding  it ;  and  in  this  breath 
Of  heaven,  my  mind  feels  duty  set  erect, 
Fresh  out  of  tears.     Bed  is  for  night,  not  day, 
When  duty's  done.     So  cheer  we  as  we  may. 

[Exeunt  ;   the  music  continuing. 


ACT  m. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Agolanti's  ViUa. 

Enter  Agolanti. 

Ago.  What  have  I  done,  great  heavens  !  to  be 
thus  tortur'd  ? 
My  gates  beset  with  these  inquisitive  fools  * 
A  wife,  strong  as  her  hate,  so  I  be  dumb, 
Falling  in  gulfs  of  weakness  for  a  word  ; 
And  all  the  while,  dastardly  nameless  foes. 
Who  know  where  I  am  weak,  filling  my  household 
With  talk  of  ominous  things, — sad  mourning  shapes 
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That  Avalk  my  grounds,  none  knowing  how  they 

enter'd ; 
And  in  the  dead  of  night,  outcries  for  help, 
As  of  a  female  crouching  to  the  door. 
Let  me  be  met  by  daylight,  man  to  man, 
If  'tis  to  come  to  this  ;  and  to  loud  lies 
Answer  with  my  contempt,  and  with  my  sword. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  gentlemen  that  were  here  the  other 
day, 
Slgnor  Da  RIva,  and  the  Eoman  gentleman, 
Desire  to  kiss  your  hands. 

Ago.  Fool !  were  not  orders 

Given  you  to  admit  no  one  ? 

Serv.  To  my  lady,  sir  ; 

We  did  not  understand  to  you. 

Ago.  Idiots  and  torments  ! 

Enter  Da  Eiva  and  Colonna.     Exit  Servant. 
Col.  We    kiss    your    hands,   courteous    Signer 

Francesco. 
R'wa.  And  come  to  thank  you  for  the  seats  you 
have  given  us. 

In  all  the  city  there  is  no  such  throne 

Of  comfort,  for  a  sovereign  command 

Of  the  best  part  o'  the  show ;  which  will  be  glorious. 
Col.  And  with  your  lady  for  the  queen  o'  the 
throne. 

The  Pope  himself  may  look  up  as  he  walks. 

And  worship  you  with  envy. 

Ago.  Nay,  sirs,  you  are  too  flattering.     Perhaps 

The  lady- 
Co/.  And  what  makes  us  the  more  delighted 

With  your  determination  thus  to  give  her 

Unto  the  grateful  spectacle,  is  a  certain 

Vile  talk,  sir,  that  has  come  to  our  disdainful 

And  most  incredulous  ears  of — Wliat  do  you  think  V 
Rica.  Ay,  sir,  'twill  tax  your  fancy. 
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Col.  Of  your  jealousy  ; 

Nay,  cruelty,  forsooth  ! 

lUm.  We  laughed  it  down  ; 

Look'd  it  i'  the  foolish  face,  and  made  it  blush. 
Yes,  sir,  the  absurdity  was  put  out  of  countenance  ; 
But  then,  you  know,  that  countenance  was  but  one ; 
And  twenty  absurd  grave  faces,  going  about. 
Big  with  a  scandal,  are  as  fertile  as  bees, 
And  make  as  busy  multitudes  of  fools. 

Ago.   Sirs,  with  this  sudden  incursion  of  strange 
news — 
And  your  as  strange,  I  must  say,  though  well-meant 
Fancy,  of  the  necessity  of  refuting  it — 

Col.  Fancy,  good  sir ! — Dear  sir,  we   are  most 
loth 
To  shock  your  noble  knowledge  of  yourself 
With  the  whole  truth — with  the  whole  credulous 

fiction ; 
But  to  convince  you  how  requisite  is  the  step 
Thus  to  be  taken  in  the  truth's  behalf, 
The  theme  is  constant,  both  in  court  and  market- 
place. 
That  you're  a  very  tyrant  ! 

Ilioa.  And  to  a  saint ! 

Yex  her  from  morn  to  night. — 

Col.  Frighten  her — 

Riva.  Cast  her 

Into  strange  swoons,  and  monstrous  shows  of  death. 
Ago.  Monstrous  indeed !    and  shows !     That  is 
most  true. 
Those  are  the  shows !  and  I  am  to  be  at  the  spec- 
tacle 
To  let  her  face  make  what  display  it  can 
Of  the  mean  lie,  and  mock  me  to  the  world. 
Pardon  me — I'm  disturbed — I'm  not  myself — 
My  house  is  not  quite  happy — you  see  it — Whose 

is? 
But  look,  sir,-— Why  should  Florence  fall  on  me  ? 
Why  select  me,  as  the  scape-goat  of  a  common 
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And  self-resented  misery  !  'Tis  a  lie, 

A  boy's  lie,  a  turn'd-off  servant's  lie, 

That  mine  is  a  worse  misery  than  their  own, 

Or  more  deserv'd.     You  know  the  Strozzi  family, 

You  know  the  Baldi,  Rossi,  Brunelleschi — 

You  do,  Signor  Da  Riva, — the  Guidi  also 

And  Arregucci : — well, — are  they  all  smiles  ? 

All  comfort?     Is  there,  on  the  husbands'  sides, 

No   roughness  ?    no  plain-speaking  ?    or,    on   the 

wives'. 
No  answering,  tart  or  otherwise  ? — no  black  looks  ? 
No  softest  spite ;  nor  meekness,  pale  with  malice  ? 
No   smile    with   the   teeth   set,  shivering   forth   a 

sneer  ? 
Take  any  dozen  couples,  the  first  you  think  of. 
Those  you  know  best ;  and  see,  if  matrimony 
Has  been  success  with  them,  or  a  dull  failure ; 
Dull  at  the  best ;  probably,  damn'd  wath  discord ; 
A  hell,  the  worse  for  being  carried  about 
With  quiet  looks  ;  or  horriblest  of  all, 
Betwixt  habitual  hate  and  fulsome  holiday. 

Riva.   Oh,  sir,  you  wrong  poor  mix'd  humanity, 
And  think  not  how  much  nobleness  relieves  it. 
Nor  what  a  heap  of  good  old  love  there  lies 
Sometimes  in  seeming  quarrel.     I  thought  you,  six, 
I  must  confess,  a  more  enduring  Christian. 

Col.  And  churchman,  sir.     I  own  I  have  bee? 

astonish'd — 
Pardon  one  somewhat  nearer  than  yourself 
Unto  the  church's  prince — to  hear  you  speak 
Thus  strangely  of  a  holy  ordinance. 

Ago.  (aside.)    These  men  will  make  me  mad 

Have  they  come  here 
To  warn  me,  or  to  torment  me  ? — (^Aloud.)    Sir. 

the  earth 
Holds  not  a  man  bows  down  with  lowlier  front 
To  holy  church  and  to  all  holy  ordinances : 
It  is  their  worldly  violation  mads  me. 
If  my  poor  name  be  ever  in  sacred  mouths, 
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I  pray  thse  say  so  ;  and  add,  I  am  a  man 

Not  happy  quite  perhaps,  more  than  some  others 

Of  mankind's  fallen  race,  in  my  home's  Eve ; 

Who,  with  some  humours,  yet  is  good  as  fair, 

And  only  makes  me  unhappy  in  the  excess 

Of  my  desire  to  make  herself  most  blessed. 

My  conscience  thus  discharged,  look'ye,  fair  sir, — - 

A  man  of  a  less  trusting  sort — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lady,  sir. 

Being  worse  since  her  last  seizure  at  daybreak. 
The  Nurse  would  fain  send  in  the  neighbourhood 
For— 

Ago.  Bid  her  do  so.  Tell  her  to  send  instantly 
For  whom  she  pleases.      (^Exit  servant.)     You  will 

pardon  me ; — 
This  troubled  house  of  mine — at  the  good  spectacle, 
I  shall  behold  you. 

Col.  We  take  anxious  leave,  sir. 

Wishing  you  all  good  speed  with  the  sweet  lady. 
But  something  we  had  forgotten  in  our  zeal 
To  tell  our  own  poor  story,  tho'  we  came 
Partly  to  give  it  you, — a  letter,  sir. 
From  a  most  dear  and  excellent  friend  of  ours ; 
Who,  we  dare  say  it,  for  reasons  which  your  deli- 
cacy 
Will  be.  glad,  too,  to  turn  to  like  fair  grace 
Of  liberal  trust  and  gentle  interpretation, 
Wishes  your  house  all  good  and  quiet  fame. 
'Tis  something  very  special  that  he  writes  of, 
So  he  assures  us,  and  of  instant  urgency  ; 
But  what  we  know  not.  [Exeunt. 

Ago.  (reads.)  "  If  Slgnor  Agolanti  values  his 
wife's  peace,  and  life^  he  will  meet  the  \\Titer  of 
this  letter  instantly;  who  will  wait  for  him,  an 
hour  from  the  receipt  of  it,  in  the  wood  near  his 
gate,  by  the  roadside  leading  to  Cortona. 

"Antonio  Rondinelll" 
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'Tis  as  I  fear'd.     He  knows  them,  as  I  thought, 

And  well  ?     Is  it  a  league  ?     Conspiracy '? 

And  face  to  face  too  !  He  !  This  beats  all  bold- 
ness. 

'Sdeath,  must  my  time  be  Ms  too  !  What  strange 
matter 

Can  gi\»e  him  right  of  speech  !  "  Her  lii'e ! "  Who 
seeks  it  ? 

What  bloody  juggle  is  to  beset  me  now  ? 

I'll  meet  thee,  Antonio  ;  and  before  we  part, 

Strange  mystery  shall  be  pluck'd  from  some  one's 
heart.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Wood.     Eondixelli  discovered  loaiting. 

Ron.  My  bosom  is  so  full,  my  heart  wants  air  ; 
It  fears  even  want  of  utterance  ;  fears  the  man, 
For  very  loathing ;  fears  his  horrible  right, 
His  lawless  claim  of  lawfulness  ;  and  feels 
Shame  at  his  poisonous  want  of  shame  and  man- 
hood. 
Yet  she  endures  him ;  she  can  smile  to  him. 
Would  have  him  better.     Oh,  heavenly  Ginevra': 
Name,  which  to  breathe  puts  pity  in  the  air, 
1  know  that  to  deserve  to  be  thy  friend 
Should  be  to  show  all  proofs  of  gentlest  right. 
Oh  be  the  spirit  of  thine  hand  on  mine  ; — 
Hang  by  me,  like  a  light,  a  face,  an  angel. 
To  whom  I  turn  for  privilege  of  blest  patience, 
Letting  me  call  thee  my  soul's  wife ! 

He  comes. 

Enter  Agolanti. 

Ago.  I  recognize  the  Signor  Rondinelli ; 
And  in  him,  if  I  err  not,  the  inditer 
Of  a  strange  letter. — He  would  speak  with  me  ? 

Ron.  Pardon  me.     I  am  sensible  that  I  trespass 
On  many  delicacies,  which  at  first  confuse  me. 
Be  pleased  to  look  upon  them  all  as  summ'd 
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In  this  acknowledgment,  and  as  permitted  me 

To  hold  acquitted  in  your  coming  hither. 

I  would  fain  speak  all  calmly  and  christianly. 

Ago.  You  spoke  of  my  -wife's  life.     'Twas  that 
that  brought  me. 

Eon.  Many  speak  of  it. 

Ago.  To  what  end  ? 

Ron.  They  doubt 

If  you  are  aAvare  on  what  a  delicate  thread 
It  hangs. 

Ago.  Mean  you  of  health  V 

lio7i.  I  do. 

Ago.  'Twere  strange 

If  I  knew  not  the  substance  of  the  tenure, 
Seeing  it  daily. 

Ron.  A  daily  sight — pardon  me — 
May,  on  that  very  account,  be  but  a  dull  one. — 
I  pray  you,  do  not  think  I  use  plain  words 
From  wish  to  offend :    I  have  but  one  object — 

such 
As  all  must  have,  who  know,  or  ever  have  known. 
The  lady, — you  above  all  others. 

Ago.  Truly,  sir, 

You,  and  these  knowing  friends  of  yours,  or  hers, 
'Vhom  I  know  not,  might  leave  the  proverb  alone. 
Which  says  that  a  fool  knows  better  what  occurs 
[n  his  own  house,  than  a  wise  man  does  in  another's, 
vrood  Signor  Antonio,  I  endure  you 
Out  of  a  sort  of  pity  :  you  understand  me ; 
Perhaps  not  quite  a  just  one.     This  same  letter 
Is  not  the  first  of  yours,  that  has  intruded 
Into  my  walls. 

Ron.  We  understand  each  other 

In  some  things,  Signor  Aoolanti,  and  well ; 
In  some  things  one  of  us  is  much  mistaken  ; 
But  one  thing  we  know  perfectly,  both  of  us, — 
The  spotlessness  of  her,  concerning  whom 
We  speak,  with  conscious  souls,  thus  face  to  face. — 
Signor  Agolanti,  I  humbly  beg  of  you, 

vol.    I.  4 
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Wellnigh   with   tears,  which   you   may  pity,   and 

welcome, 
So  you  deny  them  not,  that  it  will  please  you 
To  reuoUect,  that  the  best  daily  eyes. 
The  wisest  and  the  kindest,  made  secure 
By  custom  and  gradation,  may  see  not 
In  the  fine  dreadful  fading  of  a  face 
What  others  see. 

Ago.  Signor  Antonio, — 

When  others  allow  others  to  rule  their  houses, 
To  dictate  commonplaces,  and  to  substitute 
For  long  experience  and  uncanting  love 
Their  meddling  self-sufficiency,  their  envious 
Wish  to  find  fault,  and  most  impertinent  finding  it, 
When  this  is  the  custom  and  the  fashion,  then, 
And  not  till  then,  will  I  throw  open  my  doors 
To  all  my  kind  good  masters  of  fair  Florence, 
To  come  and  know  more  in  my  house  than  I  do ; 
To   see   more,  hear  more,  have   a   more   inward 

taste 
Of  whatsoever  is  sweet  and  sacred  in  it. 
And  then  vouchsafe  me  their  opinions :  order  me 
About,  like  some  new  household  animal 
Call'd  servant-husband,  they  being  husband-gods, 
Yet  condescending  to  all  collateral  offices 
Of  gossip,  eaves-dropper,  consulting-doctor, 
Beggarly  paymaster  of  discarded  page. 
Themselves  discarded  suitor. 

Jion.  (aside.)  Help  me,  angel, 

Against  a  pride,  that,  seeing  thee,  is  nothing. — 
(Aloud.)  You  know  full  well,  Francesco  Agolanti, 
That  though  a  suitor  for  the  prize  you  won 
(Oh  !  what  a  prize  !  and  what  a  winning  !  enough 
Surely  to  make  you  bear  with  him  that  lost), 
Discarded  I  could  not  be,  never,  alas  ! 
Having  found  acceptation.     My  acquaintance 
Not  long  preceded  yours ;  and  was  too  brief 
To  let  my  love  win  on  her  fihal  eyes. 
Before  your  own  came  beaming  with  that  wealth. 
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Whicli,  with  all  other  shows  of  good  and  prosper- 
ous, 
Her  parents  justly  thought  her  due.     For  writing 

to  her 
Since,  with  whatever  innocence  (as  you  know) 
And  for  any  opinions  of  yourself 
In  which  I  may  have  wrong'd  you,  I  am  desirous 
To  hold  my  own  will  in  a  constant  state 
Of  pardon-begging  and  self-sacrifice. 
And  will  engage  never  to  trouble  more 
Your  blessed  doors  (for  such  I'll  hope  they  "vvill  be) 

One  thing  provided. — Sir,  it  is, 

That  in  consideration  of  your  possessing 
A  treasure,  which  all  men  will  think  and  speak  of 
(The  more  to  the  just  pride  of  him  that  owns  it). 
You  will  be  pleased  to  show,  even  ostentatiously, 
AVhat  more  than  care,  at  this  supposed  sad  junc- 
ture. 
You  take  of  it :  will  call  in  learned  eyes 
To  judge  of  what  your  own  too  happy  ones 
May  slide  o'er  too  securely  ;  will  thus  revenge 
Your  wrong  on  ill  mouths,  by  refuting  them  ; 
And  secure  kindher  ones  from  the  misfortune 
Of  being  uncharitable  towards  yourself 

Ago.  I  will  not  suffer,  more  than  other  men. 
That  wrong  should  be  assum'd  of  me,  and  bend 

me 
To  what  it  pleases.     What  I  know,  I  know ; 
What  in  that  knowledge  have  done,  shall  still  do. 
The  more  you  speak,  the  greater  is  the  insult 
To  one  that  asks  not  your  advice,  nor  needs  it ; 
Nor  am  I  to  be  trick'd  into  submission 
To  a  pedantic  and  o'erweening  insolence. 
Because  it  treats  me  like  a  child,  with  gross 
Self-reconciling  needs  and  sugary  fulsomeness. 
Go  back  to  the  world  you  speak  of,  you  yourself, 
True  infant ;  and  learn  better  from  its  own  school. 
You  tire  me. 

Ron.  Stay ;  my  last  words  must  be  heard. — 
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In  notliino;  then  will  there  be  any  difference 
From  what  the  world  now  see  ? 

Ago.  In  nothing,  fool. — 

Why  should  there  ?  Am  I  a  painter's  posture-figure  ? 
A  glove  to  be  made  to  fit  ?  a  public  humour  '? 
To  hear  you  is  preposterous  ;  not  to  trample  you 
A  favour,  which  I  know  not  why  I  show. 

Bon.  I'll  teU  you. 

'Tis  because  you,  with  cowardly  tyranny, 
Presume  on  the  bless'd  shape  that  stands  between 

Ay,  with  an  impudence  of  your  own,  immeasur- 
able. 
Skulk  at  an  angel's  skirts. 

Ago.  I  laugh  at  you. 

And  let  me  tell  you  at  parting,  that  the  way 
To  serve  a  lady  best,  and  have  her  faults 
Lightliest  admonish'd  by  her  lawful  helper. 
Is  not  to  thrust  a  lawless  vanity 
'Twixt  him  and  his  vex'd  love. 

Ron.  Utter  that  word 

No  second  time.     Blaspheme  not  its  religion. 
And  mark  me  once  for  all.     I  know  you  proud, 
Rich,  sanguine  during  passion,  sullen  after  it, 
Purchasing  shows  of  mutual  respect. 
With  bows  as  low,  as  their  recoil  is  lofty ; 
And  thinking  that  the  world  and  you,  being  each 
No  better  than  each  other,  may  thus  ever, 
In  smooth  accommodation  of  absurdity, 
Move  prosperous  to  your  graves.    But  also  I  know 

you 
Misgiving  amidst  all  of  it ;  more  violent 
Than  bold,  more  superstitious  ev'n  than  formal ; 
More  propp'd  up  by  the  public  bi'eath,  than  vital 
In  very  self-conceit.     Now  mark  me 

Ago.  A  beggar 

Mad  with  detection,  barking  hke  his  cur! 

Hon.  Mark   me,  impostor.      Let   that   saint   be 
worse 
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By  one  hair's-breadth  of  sickness,  and  you  take 
No  step  to  show  that  you  would  have  prevented  it, 
And  every  soul  in  Florence,  from  the  beggar 
Up  to  the  princely  sacredness  now  coming, 
Shall  be  loud  on  you,  and  loathe  you.     Boys  shall 

follow  you, 
Plucking  your  shuddering  skirts  ;  women  forego, 
For  woman's  sake,  their  bashfulness,  and  speak 
Words  at  you,  as  you  pass  ;  old  friends  not  know 

Enemies   meet    you,   friend-like ;    and   when,   for 

shame. 
You  shut  yourself  in-doors,  and  take  to  your  bed. 
And  die  of  this  world  by  day,  and  the  next  by 

night. 
The  nurse,  that  makes  a  penny  of  your  pillow, 
And  would  desire  you  gone,  but  your  groans  pay 

her. 
Shall  turn  from  the  last  agony  in  your  throat, 
And  count  her  wages  ! 

Ago.  {drawing  his  sword.)    Death  in  thine  own 

throat ! 
Ron.  Tempt  me  not. 
Ago.  Coward ! 

Ron.  {drawing  his  sword.)     All  you  saints  bear 
witness  ! 
l^Cries  of  "  Agolanti !  Signor  Agolanti !  " 

Enter  Servants  in  disorder. 
First  Serv.  My  lady,  sir. 
Ago.  What  of  her  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  she  is  dead. 

Ago.  Thou  say'st  what  cannot  be.     A  hundred 
times 
I've  seen  her  worse  than  she  is  now. 

Ro7i.  Oh  horror ! 

To  hear  such  words,  knowing  the  end  ! — Oh  dread- 
ful! 
But  is  it  true,  good  fellow  ?  Thou  art  a  man, 
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And  hast  moist  eyes.     Say  that  they  served  thee 
dimly. 
Serv.  Hark,  sir. 
[  The  passing-bell  is  heard.   They  all  take  off  their  caps, 
except  Agolaisti. 

Ron.  She's  gone ;  and  I  am  alone.    Earth's  blank  ; 
Misery  certain. — The  cause,  alas  !  the  cause  ! 

[Passionately  to  Agolanti. 
Uncover  thee,  irreverent  infamy  ! 

Ago.  (uncovering.)     Infamy  thou,   to  treat  thus 
ruffianly 
A  mute-struck  sorrow. 

Ron.  Oh  God  !  to  hear  him  talk  ! 

To  hear  him  talk,  and  know  that  he  has  slain  her ! 
Bear  witness,  you — you  of  his  household — you. 
That  knew  him  best,  and  what  a  poison  he  was — 
He  has  slain  her. — What  you  all  fear'd  would  be, 

has  come. 
And  the  mild  thread  that  held  her  heart,  is  broken. 
Ago.  (going  ojf  with  the  servants.)   Pietro,  I  say, 
and  Giotto  !  away !  away  ! 

[Exit  ivith  servants. 

Ron.  Ay,  ay  ;  to  justice  with  him  !  Whither  with 

me  ?  [Exeunt  ojjposiie. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  room  in  the  house  of  Da  Eiva.  Colonna, 
Olimpia,  and  Diana,  discovered,  the  first  looking  out  of 
a  window.     A  funeral-bell  is  tolling  at  intervals. 

Col.   By  the  moving  of  the  crowd  the  funeral 
comes. 
No  ; — yet  I  thought  I  heard  the  Choristers.  ; 

Diana.    You  did.     Hark  now — 

[A  faint  sound  of  chonsters.^ 

And  now  like  some  sweet  sigh 

Of  heaven  and  earth  it  pauses. — You  look  sadder 
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Slfjnor  Colonna,  than  you  thought  you  should, 
Within  this  festal  week. 

Col.  'Faith,  gentle  lady, 
I'd  rather  hear  upon  a  winter's  night 
A  dozen  trumpets  of  the  enemy 
Blow '  'gainst   my   nestled   cheek,   than   this   pool 

weakness. 
Which  comes  to  pass  us,  standing  idly  thus. 
Swallowing  the  lumpish  sorrow  in  one's  throat, 
'Twixt  rage  and  pity. 

Olim.  I  have  noted  oft, 
That  eyes,  that  have  kept  dry  their  cups  of  tears, 
The  moment  they  were  touch'd  by  music's  fingers, 
Trembled,  brimful. 

Diana.  It  is  the  meeting,  love, 

Of  beauty  so  divine,  with  earth  so  weak. 
AVe  swell  within  us  Avith  immortal  thoughts, 
And  then  take  pity  on  the  feeble  riddle. 
That  lies  thus  cold,  and  thus  rebuk'd  in  death. 

[  Chcn-isters  resume,  and  continue  during  the  dialogue 

Col.  I  heard  as  I  came  in  one,  who  has  seer 
her 
Laid  on  the  bier,  say  that  she  looks  most  heavenly 

Diarm.  I  saw  her  lately,  as  you'll  see  her  now, 
Lj-ing  but  newly  dead,  her  blind  sweet  looks 
Border'd  with  lilies,  which  her  pretty  maiden, 
'Twixt  tears  and  kisses,  put  about  her  hair. 
To  show  her  spotless  life,  and  that  wrong  man 
Dared  not  forbid  for  very  piteous  truth ; 
And  as  she  lay  thus,  not  more  unresisting 
Than  all  her  life,  I  pitied  even  him. 
To  think,  that  let  him  weep,  or  ask  her  pardon 
Never  so  much,  she  could  not  answer  more. 

Col.  They  turn  the  corner  now,  and  now  they 
pass. 

[  The  clvrt'isters  suddenly  become  loud,  and  are  heard 
imssing  underneath  the  window.  After  they  have 
passed,  Colonna  resumes. 

Farewell,  sweet  soul !  Death  and  thy  patient  life 
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Were   so   well  matcli'd,  I  scarce  can  think  thee 
alter'd. 

Enter  Da  Eiva. 
How  now,  Da  Riva  ?  Found  you  not  Antonio, 
That  thus  you  look  amazed  ?  What  is't  ?  No  harm 
To  his  poor  self? 

Riva.  None,  none  ;  to  him,  or  any  ; 
None  that  shall  "be ;  monstrous,  and  strange,  and 

horrible, 
As  ignorance  of  the  peril  might  have  made  it. 

Col.  ^ 

Olim.        >      To  whom  ? 
and  Diana.) 

Rioa.  Prepare  to  hear,  and  to  endure, 
A  chance,  the  very  hope  of  which  is  awful, 
It  raises  up  a  vision  with  a  look 
So  mix'd  of  life  and  death. 

Col.  } 

Olim.        )-      What  is  it? 
and  Diana,  y 

Riva.  You, 
Colonna  will  to  Antonio  instantly. 
To  keep  him  ignorant  till  all  be  known  : 
You,  my  sweet  friends, with  me,  to  seek  some  nest 
Of  balm  and  comfort,  close  upon  the  spot, 
Against  a  chance — Think  me  not  mad,  but  hearken , 

Diana.  He   has  murdered  her !  He  thought  ta 
murder  her. 
And  his  hand  fail'd. 

Olim.  Poison  !  Oh  Heavens  ! 

Col.  (to  Da  Riva.)  Pray,  calm  them. 

Riva.  Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  1  left  you  here. 
When  Fiordilisa,  paler  than  her  mistress, 
Found  me  with  Giulio  by  Antonio's  door. 

Col.  You  have  not  seen  him  then  ? 

Riva.  Yes  ; — the  poor  maiden 
Told  us  of  an  appearance  she  had  noted 
All  night  about  the  lips  of  the  dear  lady, 
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WTiich  made  her  call  to  mind  stories,  too  true, 

Of  horrors  in  the  dreadful  pestilence, 

Of  hasty  shrouds,  sleeps  found  to  have  been  sleeps 

only, 
And  gentle  creatures  grown  so  desperate, 
That  they  had  rais'd  their  hands  against  their  lives 
For  waking  to  the  sense  of  life  itself. 

Olim.  Where  now  they  bear  her  ! 

Diana.  Not  unknown. 

Col.  Be  tranquil, 

Watch  has  been  set  ? 

Riva.  And  will  look  close  till  morn. 
Giulio,  from  time  to  time,  'twixt  them  and  us. 
Will  fly  with  news  ;  and  meantime  sweep  we  all 
Each  to  our  tasks,  and  bless  the  hope  that  sets  them. 
If  true,  oh  think  where  but  in  sleep  she  lies : 
If  vain,  she  still  will  bless  us  from  the  skies. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  cemetery,  with  an  open  vault  in  the  back- 
ground, and  a  dim  noise  of  revelry^  as  from  some  house  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Enter  Giulio  [hearkening  to  the  noise]. 
Giu.  What  devilishness,  and  outrage  to  the  dead, 
About  whose  homes  the  rudest-footed  churl 
Treads  softly  e'en  by  day !     The  noble  hearts 
I  serve,  have  been  so  generous,  that  these  drunkards 
Count  it  but  as  a  folly  worth  their  cheating. 
And  have  shut  up  their  promised  vigilance 
Within  the  roaring  wine-house.  (Noise  again.)  Only 

one 
Remains  within  the  gate,  who  let  me  in. 
Staring  'twixt  sleep  and  glass-eyed  sottishness. 
Yet  see — the  vault  has  been  left  open,  wide 
As  fear  could  wish.    What,  if! — Me  thinks  the  man 
Look'd  at  me  yonder ; — yes,  and  is  still  looking ; — 

{Noise  again.) 
And  now  the  noise  allures  him,  and  he  turns. 
Hark  !  Not  a  sound,  but  when  the  riot  swells  ! 
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So  still  all  else,  that  I  can  hear  the  grass 

AVhisper,  as  in  lament,  through  its  lorn  hair. 

I'll  in,  and  look. — What  if  a  hope,  almost 

As  dreadful,  for  the  moment,  as  worst  fear, 

Show  to  my  heart  its  selfish  cowardice. 

And  I  should  see  her,  not  still  laid,  but  risen ! 

Sitting  perhaps,  with  eyes  encountering  mine. 

And  muttering  lips  !     I'll  take  thy  burden,  horror, 

Upon  me,  for  love's  sake  and  gratitude's ; 

Oh   will   I,   Heaven !   e'en  should  my  knees  melt 

under  me. 
And  every  pore  turn  to  a  swoon  of  water. 

[i7e  enters  the  vault,  and  returns. 
Gone  !     Borne  away  ?  or  of  her  own  self  gone  '? 
Gone,  without  friend  to  help,  or  to  pursue  ! 
And  whither  ?  or  with  help  itself  how  dreadful ! 
What  hands  for  lilied  innocence  in  the  night ! 
Perhaps  that  very  house — AVhat  ho,  there  ! — you  ! 
[  The  gate  of  the  cemetery  is  loudly  shut. 
He  shuts  the  gate !  he  shuts,  and  is  himself 
Gone  !  and  forbid  it,  Heaven,  not  for  my  sake, 
But  hers,  but  hers,  left  me,  perhaps  on  purpose. 
To  call  in  vain,  and  'gainst  the  bolts  grow  mad ! 
Pardon,  sweet  Heavens  !     I'll  not  be  mad,  for  fear 
Of  madness,  but  be  calm.     What  ho,  there  !  Stay  ! 
Come  back,  for  Heaven's  sweet  sake,  and  ope  the 

doors.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  room  in  Agolanti's  house  in  Florence. 
Agolanti  discovered  looking  out  of  an  open  loindow,  and 
then  quitting  it.     Sound  of  lutes  in  the  distance. 

Ago.  That   sound  of  homeward   lutes,  which  I 
arose 
Out  of  my  restless  bed,  to  feel  companion'd  with, 
For  some  few  passing  moments,  was  the  last 
To-night  in  Florence.     Not  a  footstep  more 
Touches    the    sleeping    streets  ;    that   now   seem 

witch'd 
With  the  same  fears  that  walk  around  me  still, 
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Ready  to  greet  me  with  unbearable  eyes. 

AW  air  seems  Avhisperiug  of  me;  and  things  visible 

Take  meaning  in  their  shapes,  not  safe  to  know. 

Oh  that  a  masculine  and  religious  soul 

iShould  be  thus  feeble  !     And  why  !  what  should  I 

fear  ? 
My  name  has  worship  still  ;  and  still  will  have  it, 
It'  honorable  wealth  and  sacred  friends 
Can  shield  it  from  mad  envy  ;  and  if  I  err'd 
Sometimes  as  husband,  she  1  loved  err'd  more. 
With  spirit  so  swelling  as  outstrain'd  her  life. 
Oh,  every  man's  infirmities,  more  or  less. 
Mix  with  his  love  ;  and  they  who  in  excess 
Feel  not  all  passions,  felt  not  love  like  mine, 
Nor  knew  what  worlds,  when  my  despair  seem'd 

angriest, 
I  could  have  given  for  one,  for  but  one  look 
Of  sure  and  heartfelt  pity  in  her  eyes. 
But  she  is  gone ;  and  for  whate'er  I  did 
Not  well,  I  have  humbled  me  to  the  god  of  power; 
And  given  the  shrine,  near  which  her  dust  is  laid. 
New  glorious  beams  of  paintings  and  of  gold. 
Doubling  its  heaven  to  the  white  angelical  tapers : 
For  which  they  say  the  sovereign  Holiness 
Himself    will   thank   me.     And   yet,— thus,    even 

thus, 
I  feel, — a  shudderer  at  the  very  silence. 
Which  seems  preparing  me  some  angriness. 
I'll  close  the  window ;  and  rouse  Ippolito 
To  read  to  me  in  some  religious  book. 

[  Going  towards  the  window^  he  stops  and  listens. 
What  was  it  ?  a  step  ?  a  voice  ? 

Gin.   {is  heard  outside.)  Agolanti  ! 

Francesco  Agolanti !  husband  ! 

Ago.   (crossing  himself^  and  moving  towards  the 

windoiv.)     It  draws  me, 
In  horror,  to  look  on  it. — Oh  God  ! — I  see  it ! 
There  is — something  there — standing  in  the  moon- 

hght. 
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Gin.  Come   forth,   and   help   me   in — Oh   help 

me  in ! 
Ago.  It  speaks  !  (very   loudly.)     I  cannot  bear 
the  dreadfulness ! 
The  horror's  in  my  throat,  my  hair,  my  brain  ! 
Detestable  thing !  witch !  mockery  of  the  blessed  ! 
Hide  thee  !    Be  nothing  !    Come  heaven  and  earth 
betwixt  us  ! 
[He  closes  the  shutters  in  a  frenzy,  and  then  rushes  ajmrt. 
O  God  !  a  little  life  ; — a  little  reason  ; — 
Till  I  reach  the  arms  of  the  living. — Ippolito  ! 
Tonio  !  Giuseppe  !  Lights  !  Wake  Father  Angelo  ! 

[He  staycjers  out. 

Scene  IV. — A  retired  corner  in  Florence,  in  front  o/'Rok- 
DiNELLi's  house,  with  garden-wall  and  trees.  Koxdi- 
NELLi  out  of  doors,  musing. 

Ron.  A  gentle  night,  clothed  with  the  moon  and 
silence. — 
Blessed  be  God,  who  lets  us  see  the  stars  ; 
Who  puts  no  black  and  sightless  gidf  between 
Those  golden  gazers  out  of  immensity. 
And  mortal  eyes,  yearning  with  hope  and  love  I — 
She's  now  a  blessed  spirit  beyond  those  lights. 
With  happy  eternal  cheek.     And  yet,  methinks. 
Serious  as  well  as  sweet  is  bliss  in  heaven, 
And  permits  pity  for  those  that  are  left  mourning. 
Gentle  is  greatest  and  habitual  nature  ! 
Gentle  the  starry  space  !  gentle  the  air  ! 
Gentle  the  softly  ever-moving  trees  ! 
Gentle  time  past  and  future  ;  both  asleep, 
While  the  quick  present  is  loud  by  daylight  only : 
And  gently  I  come  to  Nature  to  be  worthy 
Of  comfort  and  of  her,  and  mix  myself 
With  the  everlasting  mildness  in  which  she  lives. — 
Sweetest  and  best !  my  couch  a  widower  seems, 
Altho'  it  knew  thee  not ;  and  I  came  forth 
To  join  thee  as  I  could ;  for  thou  and  I 
Are  thus  unhoused  alike,  and  in  no  home. 
The  wide  earth  holds  us  both. 
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GiNEVRA  enters^  and  halts  apart^  hoMng  at  Mm. 
Gin.  Antonio ! 

Bon.  Oh  earth  and  heaven  !     What  art  thou  ? 
Gin.  Fear  not  to  look  on  me,  Antonio  ! 
I  am  Ginevra — buried,  but  not  dead, 
And  have  got  forth  and  none  will  let  me  in, 
Even  my  mother  is  frighten'd  at  my  voice, 
And  I  have  wandered  to  thy  gentle  doors. 
Have  pity  on  me,  good  Antonio, 
And  take  me  from  the  dreadful  streets  at  night. 
Ron.  Oh  heaven  !     Oh  all  things  terrible  and 
beautiful ! 
Art  thou  not  angel,  showing  me  some  dread  sight 
Of  trial  and  reproof?     Or  art  thou  indeed 
Sdll  living,  and  may  that  hand  be  touch'd  with 
mine  ?  [She  has  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

Gin.  Clasp  it,  and  help  me  towards  thy  door; 
for  wonder 
And  fear,  and  that  long  deadly  swoon,  have  made 
Me  too  a  terror  to  myself,  and  scarcely 
I  know  how  I  stand  thus. 

Ron.  {inoving  slowly,  hut  eagerly :;' and  breathless 
towards  her.)     Infold  us,  air  ! 
Infold  us,  night  and  time,  if  it  be  vision  ! 
If  not — if  not — 

[5o  touches  her  hand  and  clasps  her  io  his  heart. 
It  is  Ginevra's  self,  . 
And  in  Antonio's  arms  ! — She  faints  !  Oh  sweetest  > 
Oh  cheek,  whose  tears  have  been  with  mine — 

She'll  die  ! 
She'll  die,  and  I  shall  have  kill'd  her  ! 

Gin.  (sliding  down  on  her  knees.)   Strength  has', 
risen  o'er  me  from  the  depths  of  weakness. 
Oh  Signor  Rondinelli  !  Oh  good  Antonio, 
Be  all  I  think  thee,  and  think  not  ill  of  me, 
Nor  let  me  pass  thy  threshold,  having  a  fear 
Of  the  world's  speech  to  stain  a  spotless  misery. 
Ron.  Oh  rise ;  and  when  I  think  that  thou  canst 
stand 
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Unhelp'd  of  these  most  glad  but  reverent  arms. 
Aloof  will  I  wait  from  thee,  as  far  apart 
As  now  I  closely  grasp'd  thee.     I  was  mad, 
And  am,  with  joy,  to  iind  thee  alive,  and  near  me  ; 
But,   oh    blest   creature !      Oh   lady !      Antonio's 

angel ! 
Say  but  the  word — do — and  I  love  thee  so, 
That  after  thou  hast  tasted  food  and  Avine, 
Myself  will  bear  thee  to  thy  house,  thy  husband. 
Laying  a  heaven  on  his  repentant  heart. 

Gin.  Never.    The  grave  itself  has  been  between 

us; 
The  hand  of  Heaven  has  parted  us,  acknowledg'd 
By  his  own  driving  me  from  his  shrieking  doors  : 
And  none  but  thy  door,  and  a  convent's  now, 
To  which  thy  honourable  haste  will  guide  me, 
Shall  open  to  me  in  this  world  again. 
Shelter  me  till  the  morn.     Thou  hast  a  mother  ? 
Ron.  Blessed  be  Heav'n,  I  have ; — a  right  good 

mother — 
Gentle,  and  strong,  and  pious.     She  will  be  yours, 
So  long  as  our  poor  walls  boast  of  inclosing  you, 
And  instantly.     You  scarcely  shall  have  set 
Your  foot  in  the  house,  but  with  religious  joy, 
She  will  arise,  and  take  you  to  her  bed, 
And  make  a  child  of  you,  lady,  till  you  sleep. 
Gin.  Blessed    be   Heav'n   indeed.     I  can  walk 

strangely.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — A  room  in  the  house  of  Rondinelli,  v:ho  enters. 

Ron.  Five  blessed  days,  and  not  a  soul  but  we 
Knows  what  this  house  in  its  rich  bosom  holds. 
The  man  whom  dear  Diana  bribed  to  secrecy 
For  our  sakes,  is  now  secret  for  his  own  ; 
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And  here  our  guest  Is  taken  for  a  kinswoman, 
Fled  from  a  wealthy  but  a  hated  suitor, 
Out  of  no  hatred,  haply,  to  myself; 
For  which,  as  well  as  for  her  own  sweet  sake, 
The  servants  love  her,  and  will  keep  her  close. 
She  holds  my  mother's  hand,  and  loves  her  eyes ; — 
And  yester  evening  she  twice  spake  my  name, 
Meaning  another's.     Hence  am  I  most  proud. 
Hence  potent ;  hence,  such  bliss  it  is  to  love 
With  smallest  thought  of  being  loved  again. 
That  though  I  know  not  how  this  heav'n  on  earth 
Can  change  to  one  still  heavenlier,  nor  less  holy, 
I  am  caught  up,  like  saints  in  ecstasies, 
Above  the  ground  ; — tread  air ; — see  not  the  streets 
Through  which  I  pass,  for  swiftness  of  delight, 
And  hugging  to  my  secret  heart  one  bosom. 
I  live  as  though  the  earth  held  but  two  faces. 
And  mine  perpetually  look'd  on  hers. 

Enter  Giulio. 
How   now,   sweet   Giulio  ?    why   so   hush'd  ?    our 

visitor 
No  longer  sleeps  by  day.  [Giulio  hisses  his  hand. 

And  why  this  style 
Of  pretty  reverence  and  zeal,  as  though 
You  came  bewixt  myself  and  some  new  trouble  ? 
Giu.  Nay,  sir. 

Ron.  You  smile,  to  reassure  me.     Well ; 

Yet  you  breathe  hard,  and  have  been  flying  hither, 
Your  pretty  plumage  beaten  with  the  wind. 
And  look  as  haggard  pale  as  when  you  brought 
The  daybreak  to  us  from  that  cage,  and  found 
Safe  hous'd  our  bird  of  paradise.     What  is  it  ? 
Giu.  I   came,  that   Marco  might  not  come.     I 
thought. 
Dear  lord  and  master,  Giulio's  lips  had  best 
Bring  news  of  one  whose  face  the  servants  know 

not, 
Now  in  the  hall  asking  to  speak  with  you. 
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Ron.  What  face  ?— Who  is  it  ? 

Gill.  He  saw  me,  and  started; 

And  yet  not  angrily. 

Ron.  Who  saw  ?  No  kinsman 

Of  my  dear  mother's  guest  ? 

Giu.  No,  sir ;  no  kinsman. 

Ron.  No  officer  from  the  court  or  clergy  ? 

Giu.  Njeither. 

Ron.  Our  mutual  friends  are  all,  this  instant, 
with  us. 
Here,  in  the  house.     They,  if  they  saw  this  man — 
Say — would  they  know  him  ? 

'Giu.  Surely,  sir  ;  none  better, 

Or  with  less  willingness.;  though  five  short  days 
Have  bow'd  him  down  as  wdth  a  scoi-e  of  years ; 
His  eye  that  was  so  proud,  now  seems  but  stretch'd 
With  secret  haste  and  sore  anxiety ; 
And  what  he  speaks,  he  seems  yet  not  to  think  of 

Ron.  Come,  let  us  speak  his  name,  lest  a  mad 
chance 
That  'tis  not  he,  make  me  repent  the  cowardice. 
"Tis  he  ?  the  man  ? 

Giu.  The  Signor  Agolanti. 

Ron.  {aside.')  Life  is  struck  black.     Yet  not  so, 
sweetest  face. 
Not  so.     He  shall  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head, 
While  the  earth  holds   us. — Guess  you  what  he 
knows  ? 

Giu.  All. 

Ron.  How  ? 

Giu.  I  saw,  coming  from  out  his  door, 

The  sexton's  boy,  his  lowering  front  in  smiles 
For  some  triumphant  craft ;  and  not  long  afterwards 
Came  he,  half  staggering,  shrouding  with  his  cap 
His  haggard  eyes.     He  bent  his  steps  this  way. 
And  I  took  wings  before  him,  to  give  Marco 
Speech  for  him  should  he  come,  and  be  his  har- 
binger. 
Sir,  with  yourself 
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Ron.  Best  boy !  my  friend,  and  brother ! 

But,  Giullo,  say  you  not  a  word  elsewhere. 
You  understand  me  V 

Giu.  Oh  sir, — yes. 

Ron.  Bid  Marco 

Conduct  him  hither. 

Giu.  Geri  and  myself 

May  remain  then  ?     Not  within  hearing,  sir, 
But  within  call  ? 

Ron.  Good  lad  !  but  there's  no  need. 

See  you,  that  not  another  eye  in  the  house 
Behold  him  coming. — Let  him  be  shown  up. 

\^Exit  GiULio;  and  after  aivMle,  enter  Agolanti, 
looking  round  the  room.  They  pause  a  little^  and 
regard  one  another. 

Ago.  You  know  why  I  am  here  ? 

Ron.  I  do. 

Afio.  Five  days — 

(^Aside.')    Rouse  thee,  Agolanti.      Never  shook'st 

thou  yet 
At  living  face : — what  quail'd  thee,  coming  hither  ? 
(To  RoNDiNELLi.)  Five  days,  and  nothing  told  a 
husband  ? 

Ron.  Nothing ! 

Ago.  Nothing  that  he  deem'd  mortal. — But  with 
whom 
Am  I  thus  speaking  ?  With  one  honorable  ? 
One  who,  though  lawless  in  his  wish,  was  held 
Scrupulous  in  action  ?  of  nice  thought  for  others  ? 

Ron.  The  angel  who  came  hither,  is  angel  still. 

Ago.  Signor  Rondinelli,  respect  this  grief. 
It  respects  thee,  if  thou  art  still  the  man 
I  thought  thee  once.     A  graver  faith  than  most, 
And  love  most  loving,  if  its  truth  were  known 
Did,  from  excess  of  both —  But  what  is  past. 
Is  past ; — a  gentleman  is  before  me ; — his  foe, 
Or  one  he  deem'd  such,  at  a  disadvantage ; 
Elness,  on  all  sides,  gone  ; — I  am  here  ;  am  ready 
To  beg  her  pardon  for  that  sore  mistake, 

VOL.    I.  5 
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Which  for  its  very  madness,  friends,  methinks, 
Might  haste  to  pardon ; — and  so  take  her  home. 

Ron.  Your  words  are  gentle,  Sign  or  Agolanti : — • 
I  thank  you  ;  and  would  to  Heav'n,  what  must  be 

borne, 
Were  always  borne  so  well.     The  thing  you  speak 

Seems  easy,  but  in  truth  is  not  so. 

Ago.  How  J* 

Ron.  A  bar  has  risen. 

Ago.  A  bar ! 

Ron.  Which,  to  speak  briefly, 

Has  render'd  it  not  possible. 

Ago.  Not  possible ! 

(^Aside.')  He  said  that  she  was  "  angel  still." — (to 

RONDINELLI.)    She  still 
Is  living  ? 

Ron.  Yes. 

Ago.  And  here  ? 

Ron.  She  is  so. 

Ago.  Able 

To  move  ?  recover'd  ? 

Ron.  She  is  still  but  weak. 

Yet  hourly  gaining  strength. 

Ago.  What  hinders  then — 

You  do  not  speak.     Tell  me  what  strange  preven- 
tion. 
What  inconceivable  "  bar,"  I  think,  you  call'd  it — 

Ron.    Signer    Francesco,   I   shall   distress    you 
greatly ; 
And,  for  all  sakes,  as  you  will  see  too  well, 
Would  to  God  any  other  man  on  earth 
Had  to  make  this  disclosure. 

Ago.  In  God's  name  then, 

What  is  it  ? 

Ron.  Her  own  consent  would  be  required. 

Ago.  Well? 

Ron.    And   'twould   not   be   given. — She'll   not 
return. 
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Ago.  Will  not   return  ! — How    "  not   return  ?  " 
She's  well  ? 
She's  better — perhaps  would  wait  some  days — yes, 

yes — 
Well,  sir — when  will  she  ?   I'll  see  her  instantly, 
And  then  we'll  settle  when.     But  you  can  tell  uic 
At  once. — Be  pleased  to  say,  sir,  when  you  think 
She'll  come. 

Bo)i.  'Tis  her  own  terrible  word  I  speak,  sir, 
The  night  when  she  stood  houseless  at  my  door, 
Dead  to  the  past,  alive  to  virtue  only. 
And  honorable  grief,     She  will  return 
Never. 

Ago.  Never  return  !  Ginevra  Agolanti 
Never  i*eturn  ?  not  come  to  her  own  house  ? 
Impossible ! — Witchcraft  has  been  here  !  Seduction  ! 
Where  is  she  ?  Let  me  see  her — instantly,  sir  ! 
Would  you  part  man  and  wife  '? 

Ron.  Alas  !  she  holds  them 

Parted  already,  not  by  me. 

Ago.  A  wife 

Has  but  one  home,  sir. 

Ron.  Sir,  she  thought  so. 

Ago.  Sir,  fever  and  delirium  would  not  have  made 
A  friend  unpardonable  in  my  eyes 
For  having  mis-beheld  me. 

Ron.  Surely,  sir  : — 

Yet  I  conceive  there  is  a  difference.  - 
But  I  am  not  the  judge. 

Ago.  You  are,  sir ; — I  fear 

You  are ; — I  fear  you  have  made  yourself  the  judge, 

sir, 
The  criminal — the  detainer.     Why  say  nothing 
Of  her  being  here  ?     Why  let  me  find  it  out 
From   a   gross   boy,  who   has   quarrel'd  with   his 

master, 
And  makes  my  shame  his  profit  ?     Housed  with 
thee, too ! 

Ron.  Nay,  in  the  melancholy  convent  housed. 
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Soon  as  its  doors,  now  hung  with  flowers  for  Rome, 
Be  open  to  admit  the  appeals  of  sorrow ! 

Ago.  Appeals  of  lies  and  crimes. — And  so  my 
wounds 
Mast  be  torn  open  afresh  !  hidden  from  none  ! 
All  eyes  must  stare  upon  me  !     I  demand 
To  see  my  wife  ; — the  Lady  Agolanti : — 
She  is  detain'd  here.     Horrible  light  begins 
To  dawn  ;  there  has  been  dreadful  mockery — 
Conspiracy !  Worse  !  You  have  dishonour'd  her. 

Ron.  'Tis  false. — Be  calm.     Let  both  be  calm, 
nor  startle 
Feminine  ears  with  words.     Wait  in  this  room, 
Here,  on  the  left,  awhile  : — I'll  bring  herself 
To  look  upon  thy  speech,  if  it  so  please  her ; 
If  not,  my  mother,  sir, — you  have  heard  of  her, — 
From  whom,  so  help  me  God,  I  never  yet 
Beheld  her  separate. 

Ago.  I  demand — 

Ron.  This  way. 

[Exeunt. 

ScEME  11. — Another  Boom. 

Enter    Eondinelli  ;    and  to  him.,  from  the  opposite    side, 
GiULio  with  FioRDiLiSA,  who  kisses  his  hand. 

Ron.  Sweet  Fiordilisa,  you  attend  your  mistress 
Too  closely.     You  grow  pale. 

Fior.  "Twas  Giulio's  paleness,  sir, 

Struck  me  with  mine. 

Ron.  Fear  not  for  him,  or  any  one  ; 

You  see  me  pale,  yet  see  me  smiling  too : 
Now  go,  and  with  the  like  good  flag  advanced 
Of  comfort  beyond  trouble,  tell  your  lady 
I  would  entreat  one  word  with  her,  alone. 

Fior.  I'll  think,  sir,  trouble  cannot  come  to  stay 
Within  so  quiet  and  so  bless'd  a  house  ; 
And  so  I'll  try  to  look.  [Exit  Fiokdimsa 

Ron.  (who  has  been  writing  something.^  And  now 
you,  Giulio, 
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Go  tell  the  friends  who  come  to  greet  her  rise 
From  the  sick  bed,  what  shade  has  follow'd  them. 
I  fear,  from  some  deep  whispering  on  the  stairs 
T  caught  but  now,  as  we  were  coming  up, 
They  heard  us  Avranghiig.     Say,  all's  quiet  now — 
They'll  see  me  soon ;  and  give  this  to  my  mother. 

[Exit  GiULio  with  the  paper ;  and  enter  Ginevea. 
My  mother  would  have  been  before  me,  lady, 
To  beg  an  audience  for  her  son  ;  but  you, 
Being  still  the  final  and  sole  arbitress 
Of  a  new  question,  come  with  sudden  face, 
It  might  befit  you  also,  for  more  reasons 
Than  I  may  speak,  to  be  its  first  sole  hearer. 

G-'/n.  What  is  it  ? 

Ron.  Nothing  that  need  bring  those  eyes 

Out  of  the  orbs  of  their  sweet  self-possession. 
Your  thoughts  may  stay  within  their  heaven,  and 

hear  it. 
'Twixt  it  and  you,  there  is  all  heaven,  and  earth. 

Giji.  My  story  is  known,  ere  1  have  reached  the 
convent  ? 

Ron.  Even  so. 

Gin.  And  somebody  has  come  to  claim  me  ? 

From  him  ? 

Ron.  Not /ro//i  him. 

Gin.  From  the  church  then  ?  No  ! 

The  state  ? 

Ron.  I  said  not  fi-om  him.     He  is  shaken 
Far  more  than  you  should  be,  being  what  you  are, 
And  all  hearts  loving  you. 

G'i'n.  Himself! 

Ron.  Himself. — 

His  haughty  neck  yet  stooping  with  that  night. 
Which  smote  his  hairs  half  gray.  [She  weeps. 

Gin.   {aside.)  '     Alas! — yet  more 

Alas,  that  I  should  say  it. — Not  loud  then  ? 
Not  angry  ? 

Ron.   Only  with  your  vows  of  refuge, 
And  those  tliat  stand  betwixt  his  will  and  power ; 
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Else  humble ;  nay,  in  tears,  and  seeking  pardon. 
(Aside.)  She's  wruno-  to  the  core  ! — With  grief  is't  ? 

Hiiil  what  grief? 
Oh  now,  all  riddles  of  the  heart  of  love, 
When  'twould  at  once  be  generous,  yet  most  mean  ; 
All  truth,  yet  craft ;  a  sacrifice,  yet  none ; 
Risk  all  in  foppery  of  suppos'd  desert. 
And  then  be  ready  in  anguish  to  cry  out 
At  being  believ'd,  and  thought  the  love  it  is, 
Martyr  beyond  all  fires,  renouncing  heaven 
By  very  reason  that  none  can  so  have  earn'd  it ; — 
Oh,  if  she  pities  him,  and  relents,  and  goes 
Back  to  that  house,  let  her  yet  weep  for  me  ! 

Gin.    When    I    said    "Never"    to    that    word 
"  return," 
He  had  not  suffer'd  thus  ;  had  not  shown  sorrow ; 
Was  not  bow'd  down  with  a  gray  penitence. — 
Sir — I  would  say,  kind  host — most  kind  of  nieuj— 
My  friend  and  my  preserver — 

Ron.  Say  no  more, 

So  you  think  well  of  me. 

Gin.  I  could  say  on. 

And  twenty  times  as  much,  so  you  would  think  it 
Best,  some  day  hence. — Speak  not. — 

Ron.  Yes,  honour  bids  me  ; 

Honour  above  all  doubts,  even  of  poor  self. 
Whether  to  gain  or  lose  ; — bids  me  say  bravely. 
Be   wise,  while  generous — Guard   the  best   one's 

peace, 
^Vhoe'er  that  is ; — Tier  peace — the  rights  of  goodness 
And  vindication  of  the  o'er-seeing  heavens. 
High  above  all  wrong  hearts, — his, — or  mine  own. 

Gin.  Although  you  call  me  "  best,"  Avho  am  not  so, 
I'll  write  that  last  and  noblest  admonition 
Within  the  strongest  memory  of  my  soul. 
For  all  our  sakes.     The  way  to  him. 

Ron.  One  word. 

My  mother — she — will  see  you  again  sometimes 
In  vour  lot's  bettering  from  its  former  state, 
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As  surelj  it  must,  your  friends  now  knowing  all, 
lie  sad  for  all. 

Gin.  It  is  a  help  I  look  for. 

Ron.  Her  son — forgive  him  that  at  this  last  mo- 
ment 
He  makes  this  first  and  only  mention  of  him, 
Since  you  vouchsafed  to  rest  your  troubles  with 

us, — 
His  first — his  last; — may  he  too,  as  a  friend, 
Hope — that  a  thought  of  him — a  passing  memory — 
Will  sometimes  mix  with  hers  ? 

Gin.  To  think  of  her 

^Vill  be  to  think  of  both. 

Ron.  Oh  gentlest  creature, 

If  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  thee 
Ofiend  thee  in  the  least,  count  it  such  madness 
As  innocence  may  pity  ;  and  show  no  sign 
Of  thy  displeasure.     Be  but  mute  ;  and  sorrow 
With  as  mute  thanks  shall  resume  common  words. 
But  if,  in  thy  late  knowledge  of  Antonio, 
Thou  hast  seen  nought,  that  under  happier  omens 
And  with  all  righteous  sanction,  might  have  hinder'd 

thee 
From  piecing  out  his  nature's  imperfections 
With  thy  sweet  thoughts  and  hourly  confidence. 
Reach  him,  oh  reach,  but  for  one  blissful  moment. 
And  to  make  patience  beautiful  forever. 
Thy  most  true  woman's  hand. 

\^She  turns  aside  and  holds  out  to  him  her  hand. 

My  heart  would  drink  it. 

[  He  strains  it  with  both  hands  against  his  bosom . 

Do  thy  worst,  memory,  now. — We  have  known  each 

other 
For  twenty  years  in  this.     Your  tears  embolden 

you 
Even  to  look  at  me  through  their  glittering  veil, 
And  set  me  some  sweet  miserable  task : — 
I  understand  ; — yes,  we'll  go  quietly. 
And  you  will  let  me  keep  this  hand  to  the  door  V 
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We  will  walk  thus.     This  little  walk  contains 
A  life  ! — ^Might  you  say  one  word  to  me  at  parting  ? 
Gin.  Antonio  ! — may  your  noble  heart  be  happy. 
\^She  clasps  her  hands,  and  speaks  with  constant  vehe- 
mence, looking  towards  the  audience. 
Alas  !  alas  !   Why  was  that  one  word  utter'd 
To  bear  down  the  last  patience  of  my  soul, 
And  make  me  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  and  misery  V 
I  am  most  miserable.     I  am  a  creature 
That  now,  for  fifteen  years,  from  childhood  upwards, 
Till  this  hard  moment,  when  the  heavens  forbid  it, 
Have  known  not  what  it  was  to  shed  a  tear. 
Which  others   met  with  theirs.     Therefore  mine 

eyes 
Did  learn  to  hush  themselves,  and  young,  grow  dry ; 
For  my  poor  father  knew  not  how  I  loved  him, 
Nor  mother  neither ;  and  my  severe  husband 
Demanded  love,  not  knowing  lovingness. 
And  now  I  cry  out,  wishing  to  be  right, 
And  being  wrong  ;  and  by  the  side  of  me 
Weeps  the  best  heart,  which  ought  not  so  to  weep, 
And  duty's  self  seems  to  turn  round  upon  me, 
And  mock  me  ;  by  whose  law,  nevertheless. 
Do  I  abide,  and  will  I ;  so  pray  Heaven 
To  keep  me  in  my  wits,  and  teach  me  better. 
Turn  me  aside,  sweet  saints,  and  let  me  go. 

[  While  Eo:ndinelli,  loho  has  fallen  on  his  knee,  is 
stretching  his  hands  towards  her,  the  voices  of 
Agolanti,  Colonna,  and  Da  Riva,  are  heard 
in  violent  quaivel.^ 

Gin.  His  voice  !  in  anger  too  ?   Did  you  not  say 
That  he  was  calm  ?     Heai-t^stricken  ? 

Ron.  He  seem'd  so. 

Gin.  Perhaps  is  so,  and  they  mistake  his  sorrow. 
There's  mercy  in  it :  for  when  danger  comes, 
Duty  cries  loudest.     Ay,  and  here's  the  friend 
Will  not  forsake  me  still,  but  bear  me  on. 
Right  where  the  trumpet  of  the  angel  calls. 

]He  speeds  her  out. 
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Scene  the  Last. — Another  room  in  Rondinelli's  house. 
AGor.ANTi  and  Colomna,  in  hud  dispute,  loith  their 
swords  drawn,  Da  Kiva  interposing. 

Ago.  I  say — 

Col.  What  say  you  then  ? 

Riva.  Well,  let  him  speak. 

Ago.  I  say,  that  nothing  upon  earth,  no  inso- 
lence— 

Col.  House  coward ! 

Riva.  Hush. 

Ago.  Nor  prudent  friend — 

Col.  Still,  coward. 

Ago.  Nor  talk  of  law,  nor  threats  of  church  itself. 
Shall  move  my  foot  one  jot  from  where  I  stand, 
Till  she  whom  law,  church,  heaven  and  earth  join'd 

to  me. 
Shall  join  me  again,  and  quit  this  infamous  house. 

Riva.  To  be  twice  slain  in  thine  ? 

Col.  And  twice  thrust  forth. 

If  she  return  to  fright  thee  ? 

Ago.  I've  seen  the  page  here ; 

Seen  you ;  guess  at  your  women  ;  and  shall  know 
What  hideous  trap  has  steep'd  her  soul  in  blushes, 
If  she  come  not. 

Col.  (going  to  attack  Mm.)  Blush  in  thy  grave  to 
say  so. 
Enter  Rondinelli  and  Ginevra  followed  hy  his  mother, 

Olimpia,  Diana,  Giulio,  Fiokdilisa,  and  Servants. 

Ron.  Forbear  !  an  angel  comes.    Take  her,  and 
pray 
Just  Heaven  to  make  her  happy  as  thyself. 

Col.  Antonio,  thou  art  damn'd  to  think  it.  See — 

Riva.  He  shrinks  from  her  again  in  very  fear. 
Which  in  his  rage  of  vanity  he'll  avenge. 

Ago.  I  hear  not  what  they  say,  my  poor  Ginevra, 
Thinking  of  thee  alone. — Come,  bear  thee  up. 
And  bravely, — as  thou  dost.  We'll  leave  this  place — • 
This  way — So — so — 
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Riva.  Antonio,  will  you  let  him  ? 

Think  of  herself. — 'Tis  none  of  yours,  this  business. 
But  the  whole  earth's. 

Ron.  She  will  not  have  me  stay  him — 

I  dare  not — My  own  house  too — See,  she  goes  with 
him. 

Riva.  Call  in  the  neighbours —     [  Giulio  goes  out 

Col.  Do,  there's  a  right  soul — 

Tell  all. 

Ago.  She's  with  me  still !     She's  mine  !     Who 
stays  us  ? 

Olim.  and  Diana.  Ginevra !  sweetest  friend ! 

Ago.  Who  triumphs   now  ?  Who  laughs  ?    Who 
mocks  at  panders, 
Cowards,  and  shameless  women  ? 

Gin.  (bursting  away  from  him.')     Loose  me,  and 
hearken. 
Madness  will  crush  my  senses  in,  or  speak : 
The  fire  of  the  heavenward  sense  of  my  wrongs 

crowns  me  ; 
The  voice  of  the.  patience  of  a  life  cries  out  of  me  ; 
Every  thing  warns  me.     I  will  not  return. 
I  claim  the  judgment  of  most  holy  church. 
I'll  not  go  back  to  that  unsacred  house. 
Where  heavenly  ties  restrain  not  hellish  discord, 
Loveless,  remorseless,  never  to  be  taught. 
I  came  to  meet  with  pity,  and  find  shame  ; 
Tears,  and  find  triumph  ;  peace,  and  a  loud  sword. 
The  convent  walls — Bear  me  to  those — In  secret, 
If  it  may  be  ;  if  not,  as  loudly  as  strife, — 
Drawing  a  wholesome  tempest  through  the  streets  ; 
And  there,  as  close  as  bonded  hands  may  chng, 
I'll  hide,  and  pray  forever,  to  my  grave. — 
Come  you,  and  you,  and  you,  and  help  me  walk. 

Ago.  Let  her  not  stir.     Nor  dare  to  stir  one  soul, 
Lest  in  the  madness  of  my  wrongs  I  smite  ye. 

Gin.  (/'o  Agolanti.)  Look  at  me,  and  remember. 
Think  how  oft 
I've  seen  as  sharp  a  point  turned  on  thyself 
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To  fright  me  ;  how,  upon  a  Aveaker  breast ; 

And  what  a  world  of  shames  unmasculine 

These   woman's   cheeks  would   have   to   burn   in 

telling. — 
Tlie  white  wrath  festers  in  his  face,  and  then 
He's  devilish. 

Ron.  Will  you  let  her  fall  ?     She  swoons. 

[5e  catches  her  in  his  arms. 
Ago.  (turning  to  kill  him.)  Where'er  she  goes, 

she  shall  not  go  there. 
Col.  (intercepting  Mm  with  his  own  sword.)   Das- 
tard ! 
Strike  at  a  man  so  pinion 'd  ? 

Ago.  Die  then  for  him.  [Strikes  at  ColojsNA. 

Diana  and  Olim.  Help  !  Help  ! 

[The  doors  fly  open^  enter  GiULio  followed   by  officer 
and  guard. 

Giu.  'Tis  here  ?  Part  them,  for  mercy's  sake. 
Col.  Die  thou.  [He  jyierces  him. 

Riva.  He's  slain  !  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
Col.  ^  The  deed 

Of  his  own  will.     One  must  have  perish'd,  sir  (to 

officer;) 
One,  my  dear  friend  (to  Da  Riva).  Which  was 

the  corse  to  be  ? 
Riva.  (looking  at  it.)  There's  not  a  heart  here, 

but  will  say,  'Twas  he.  [  Curtain  falls. 
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LOVERS'    AMAZEMENTS. 

OR,   HOW   WILL   IT   END? 

A  PLAT  IN  THREE  ACTS. 


DEAMATIS    persons:. 

The  CHEVAtiER  de  Torcy.  I    The  Countess  Montalais, 

Captain  de  la  Rousse.  |    Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte. 

Servants,  Soldiers,  &c. 

Scene. — Pans  and  ifs  Neighbourhood. 

Time. —  Tlie  Wa7's  of  the  Fronde. 

ACT  L 
Scene  I. — A  Wood  near  the  Walls  of  Old  Paris. 

Enter  two  soldiers,  looMng  about. 

1st  Soldier.  I'll  swear  I  heard  some  one  here- 
abouts. He  was  singing,  as  if  he  was  going  to  his 
mistress. 

2d  Soldier.  Or  coming  from  her,  mayhap,  cov- 
ered with  love  and  glory. 

1st  Sol.  Stand  aside  a  bit.  Devil's  in  it,  if  we 
don't  nab  a  purse  or  two,  now  that  the  general  has 
pushed  so  much  nearer  the  city  than  the  enemy 
looks  foi\  I  haven't  had  a  booty  these  three  days, 
but  market  butter.     Damn  butter  ! 

2(7  Sol.  And  furiously  damn  eggs,  hard  or  soft ! 
We  made  the  last  fellow  we  met  with  'em  dance 
through  a  basketful,  in  his  wooden  shoes. 

1st  Sol.  Hush !     Now  hear  him. 

[A  loud  singing  is  heard 
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2d  Sol.  Coming  this  way,  too,  full  butt. 

Isi  Sol.  I  see  him.  Stand  aside,  man.  Saw  you 
ever  a  singing-bird  hop  into  a  snare  as  he  will  ? 
He's  very  pretty  plucking  too,  if  I'm  not  mistaken  ; 
a  gentleman,  every  louis  of  him.  It's  a  pleasure  to 
rob  such  a  man. 

2d  Sol.  He  does  it  as  easily  as  if  he  was  going  to 
be  shaved  ;  or  to  buy  a  ribbon  of  a  pretty  milliner. 
How  d'ye  do,  sir  ? 

Enter  De  Tokcy,  the  soldiers  going  on  each  side  of  him. 

1st  Sol.  Hope  you're  well,  sir.  Hope  your  mis- 
tress admires  your  singing  as  much  as  we  do,  sir. 

2d  Sol.  Hope  your  hat's  well,  sir,  and  your 
pockets. 

1st  Sol.  And  your  boots,  dear  sir.  Hope  they 
come  oiF  easy.  Shall  be  happy  to  refresh  you  that 
way. 

De  Torcy  (aside).  Boots  and  pockets !  Free- 
booters, by  this  light !  or  do  they  belong  to  the 
Prince's  army  ?  Here's  a  couple  of  easy  compan- 
ions for  you  !  And  so  near  the  city  gates  !  (Draw- 
ing his  sword  and  backing.)  Gentlemen,  may  I 
crave  your  modest  names  and  wishes  ?  You  have 
the  advantage  of  me. 

1st  Sol.  We  have  the  advantage  of  you,  sir, 
thank  Heaven ;  and,  please  Heaven,  we  mean  to 
keep  it.  Your  hat  is  a  most  engaging  hat,  and 
your  gloves 

2d  Sol.  Are  loves.  We  have  the  honour  to  take 
you  prisoner,  sir,  that's  all. 

1st  Sol.  You  needn't  go  to  head-quarters  with  us, 
provided  you  come  down  with  the  money  hand- 
somely, and  make  no  noise. 

De  Tor.  Noise,  you  fools  !  Off,  you  scoundrels, 
or  I'll  tap  your  drunken  bloods  for  you  !  [  TJieyfghL 

2d  Sol.  All  the  devils  !    He  has  broken  my  head  ! 

1st  Sol.  I've  the  damn'dest  cut  o'  the  knuckles  ! 
Hollo  there  !     Hollo  ! 

Both.  Hoy !  a  hoy  !     Help  for  the  Prince  ! 
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Enter  Captain  La  Eousse. 

La  Rnusse  ((I rawing  his  sword).  Oh,  I  must 
help  you,  must  I,  you  shambling  rascals  ?  fellows 
that  had  your  bones  broken  when  you  were  foot- 
men. Stand  aside,  and  leave  the  gentleman  to  me. 
Now,  sir,  if  you  please. 

De  Tor.  You  may  as  well  let  'em  fight ;  for  I 
shan't  give  in.  Come  on,  every  shabby  sword  of 
you. 

La  Rou.  Nay,  honest  friend,  civil  war  is  civil 
war,  and  prisoners  are  prisoners  ;  but  if  you,  being 
a  Parliament  man,  and  not  so  well  off  in  that 
matter,  as  you  might  be,  are  so  hungry  for  a  dab  in 
the  chops  this  morning,  I  flatter  myself  I  can  serve 
you  well  enough.  {They  fight.  Soldiers  interfere.) 
Get  back,  ye  thieves,  and  let  decent  people  have 
their  way.  {He  ejaculates  like  a  fencer.)  Alia ! 
aha  !  Sa  !  sa  !  Stop  a  moment.  You  fight  devilish 
well,  that's  the  truth ;  but  you'll  gain  nothing,  come 
what  will ;  for  my  whole  troop  has  invested  the 
spot  by  this  time ;  so,  as  you  can't  escape,  look  about 
you  as  you  may,  and  are  such  a  ferocious  fellow  as 
to  give  me  a  respect  for  you,  and  above  all,  as  I 
haven't  finished  my  breakfast,  why  you  might  as 
well  come  quietly  along  with  me,  Armand  de  la 
Rousse,  captain  of  the  guard,  instead  of  losing  your 
hat  and  purse  among  these  gentlemen.  You  can 
tap  a  bottle  of  the  right  claret  with  me,  instead  of 
the  wrong  ;  and  after  breakfast,  send  for  your  ran- 
som comfortably ;  for  I  guess  you  don't  happen  to 
have  it  by  you.     Ofl',  ye  superfluous  dogs. 

{^Exeunt  soldiers. 

De   Tor.  (aside,  and  clasping  his  hands.)     The 
happiest  path  I  ever  trod,  thus  cross'd 
By  knaves  and  fools  !  myself  a  prisoner  ! 
And  of  my  purse  he  guesses  but  too  well. 

La  Rou.  {aside.)  This  fellow  now,  by  his  black 
looks  and  oaths, 
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(Foi*  he  is  swearing  devilishly)  is  bound 
On  some  affair  of  love,  or  honour ;  going 
To  kiss  some  pretty  girl,  or  fight  some  friend. 
I  pity  him. — Sir,  my  claret's  devilish  good. 
And  what  else  I  can  do  for  you — 

De  Tor.  Fight  me. 
And  let  me  go,  if  I  fight  best.     That's  all 
That  you  can  do  for  me ;   but  that  were   every 

thing. 
Oh  !  grace  me  thus,  and  give  me  a  chance  of  going, 
And  I'll  forever  count  you  my  best  friend ; — 
Next  to  my  best. 

La  Ron.  (aside.)    Ay,  see  !  he  fights  'em  all, — 
All  his  best  friends  !     Faith,  an  attractive  fellow  ; 
And  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  oblige  him ; 
But  then  my  tailor's  bill !  (aloud.)    My  good  sir, 

fightino-'s 
A  pretty  settlement  m  its  way ;  I  own  it ; 
But  to  be  plain  with  you,  it  helps  no  rents. 
One  cannot  fight  those  inconsiderate  dogs. 
One's  draper  and  one's  wine-merchant.     I'm  sorry. 
And  that's  the  truth.     I  never  met  a  man 
Whom  I  Avould  sooner  pink  in  the  way  of  friend- 
ship. 
And  let  a  little  blood  with,  this  hot  weather, 
Than — who,  pray,  is  my  prisoner  ?     Favor  me 
With  your  most  fiery  and  respectable  name. 

De    Tor.    Hold — there   is   one  way  more — one 
way  to  oblige  me. 
To  do  me  the  greatest  favour,  sir,  on  earth, 
And  yet  not  lose  me  for  your  captive.     Ay, 
Hear  me — you'll  find  it  so.     You  are  a  gentleman, 
And  think  me  one.     Think  me  so  truly  one. 
And  like  yourself,  who  count  your  wonl  an  oath, 
As  to  deserve  to  have  one  brief  hour's  grace, 
And  I'll  return  ; — in  one  hour  I'll  return. 
By  all  that's  brave  and  honourable  in  man. 
And  blazon  you  for  noble. 

La  liou.  With  the  ransom  ? 
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De    Tor.   With  my  heart's  blood,  man,  if  you 
choose  to  have  it, 
Until  the  ransom  come. 

La  Rou.  Is  it  a  duel  V 

It  must  be  a  duel,  you  speak  with  so  much  pathos : 
And  if  it  is,  by  Heaven,  as  I'm  a  Christian, 
And  feel  for  others,  I  think  I'll  let  you  go : 
Upon  your  word,  you  know  :  and  you  may  take 
One  hour,  or  two,  or  four  if  you  need  surgery. 
And  must  return  in  scarfs,  or  in  a  litter. 
Which   I'll   hope   not.     And  if  you're   killed, — ^I 

mean. 
In  case  you  should  be, — you'll  be  good  enough 
To  write  a  scrap  for  me,  before  you  go, 
Upon  your  banker,  father,  or  what  not ; 
Though  I  prefer  a  banker  to  a  father. 

De    Tor.  {aside.)    Is  there  a  man   on  earth — 
(aloud.)  'Tis  no  such  thing. 
I  have  a  business  on  my  hands,  I  swear. 
More  serious,  far,  than  that ;  such  an  engagement, 
As  injures  more  than  one,  if  I  lose  time  ; 
And  therefore  I  would  beg  you 

La  Rou.  Oh,  some  girl. 
Faith,  by  your  blushing  and  your  head-shaking, 
I'm  very  much  afraid  it's  some  weak  girl — 
Some   pretty  girl ;  well,  if  you   like,  some  plain 

one; 
Plain  ones  are  often  devilish  piquantes. 
Well,  I'd  not  be  offensive  ;  but  consider — 
Nobody  blushes  that  is  going  to  fight ; 
There's  nothing  to  be  asham'd  of  in  that  matter : 
But  as  to  girls  ! 

De  Tor.  'Sdeath,  man  !  wilt  hear  me  speak, 
And  set  you  right  ? 

Lm  Rou.  Then  they  detain  men  so. 
That  makes  a  difference — oh  !  a  horrible  difference. 
A  man  can  get  away  in  decent  time 
From  a  man's  sword ;  there's  reason  in  a  sword ; 
But  from  a  girl ! — I  put  it  to  youi-self ; — 
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You  see  it  forces  me  to  some  perplexity ; 
Some  delicate  thoughts. 

De  Tor.  (aside  and  impatiently  walking  about.) 
Was  ever  baulk  like  this  ! — 
And  she  ! — great  Heavens  ! 

La  Rou.  You  go  now  to  some  girl, 
One,   whom   you   love — for   thafs  the  word   you 

know — 
A  pretty,  laughing,  sighing,  sidling  thing. 
Chuckling  as  fiddle-strings  before  a  dance. 
And  it's  four  o'clock  and  you're  to  leave  at  six, 
And  you  hear  neither  six  strike,  seven,  nor  eight. 
But  about  two  in  the  morning,  cry,  "  God  bless  me, 
I  fear  it's  late  ! " 

De  Tor.           Come,  Captain,  you're  too  cheerful 
To  baulk  an  honest  wish,  though  it  be  serious. 
I'll  tell  you  all  frankly  ;  and  you  shall  hear 
This  voice  again,  in  one  brief  hour,  as  sure 
As  your  next  call  to  horse.     There  is  a  lady 

La  Rou.  Ah  !  I  knew  how  it  was  ! 

De  Tor.  There  is  a  lady, 

Whom  I  have  promis'd  within  half  an  hour 
To  meet  again,  and  see  to  her  own  house 
In  Paris,  where,  before  the  week  is  out. 
She  will  be  mine. 

La  Rou.  Your  wife  ?  and  is  she  rich  ? 

De  Tor.  As  good  and  fair. 

La  Rou.  (aside.)  Unconscionable  dog ! 

Rich,  good,  and  fair,  and  all  for  his  own  eating  ! 
Well,  he  can't  wonder  if  it  stretch  his  ransom 
Two  or  three  tradesmen  further. 

De  Tor.  An  attack, 

Unlook'd  for  in  a  road  held  safe  till  now, 
Swept  from  her  side  two  elders  of  her  kin, 
With  purse  and  passport,  and  had  borne  off  her, 
But  for  this  sword,  blest  beyond  all  desert. 
Sir,  in  their  dread  to  lose  their  star,  these  eyes 
Had  hung  upon  her  track  from  south  to  north  ; 
And  having  thus  been  fortunate,  and  seen  her 
vor..  I.  6 
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Hous'd  in  a  village  where  she  meant  to  rest 
Hard  by,  I  quitted  her  to  seek  new  passports, 
And  was  returning  with  them;  when  I  fell 
Into  these  bonds ;  which,  but  for  one  short  hour 
I  do 

La  Rou.  (interrupting  Mm.)  Honour  me  with  the 
hand  that  every  day 
Cracks  some  new  skull,  and  for  such  loving  reasons 
May  it  be  never  met  by  a  worse  foe, 

[  They  shaJce  hands 
Than  a  poor  devil  of  a  younger  brother, 
Whose  tailors  are  so  base,  they  will  not  take 
Sentiments  for  their  bills.     Two  hours  I'll  give  you  ; 
Three — four — if  you  would  have  it  so.     No  ?  well, 
Do  as  you  will,  or  as  the  lady  pleases. 
One  thing  provided  ;  which  is,  that  you'll  let  me 
Help  you  to  see  her  safely  through  these  lines, — 
Her  shortest  way ;  that  is,  I  mean  to  set  them 
Free  to  you  both,  not  trespass  on  your  company. 

De  Tor.  'Twill  turn  ill-luck  itself  to  glad  account. 
And  pay  for  my  lost  time. 

La  Rou.  Enough  ;  and  if 

If  I  might  catch  one  glimpse  of  her,  one  twinkle — 

Just  have  a  little  bit  of  peep  at  her  eyebrow. 

In   this   damn'd   dull   campaign,  why  'twould   be 

kind  of  you ; 
That's  all. 

De  Tor.    You  shall.     She  is  as  frank  as  good. 
And  will  not  grudge  to  thank  you.    But,  good  Cap- 
tain, 
Not  the  least — you  conceive  me 

La  Rou.  Oh,  dear  sir. 

De  Tor.  Not  the  remotest  atom — 

La  Rou.  Oh  !  oh !  never. 

My  dear  sir  !  Have  you  not  met  heartily 
My  lighter  moods,  and  shall  I  not  respect 
Your  gravest  ? 

De  Tor.  Well,  well.     In  all  likelihood 

Even  my  one  hour  will  l^e  less.     But  hold — 
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My  name — you  must  know  that — 'tis  the  Cheva- 
lier— 
But  stay — I'll  write  it  down. 

La  Rou.  Never  mind  now. 

Speed  to  the  lady.     Names,  another  time. 
Suffice  it,  meanwhile,  I  shall  see  a  gentleman. 

[Exeunt  on  either  side. 

ScEME  II. — A  drawing-room.  The  Countess  Montalais 
discovered  in  a  travelling  dress,  sitting,  and  reading  a 
letter. 

Countess  {reading').  "  Do  not  say  anything 
about  me  to  your  friend,  the  Chevalier,  till  I  speak 
further.  Don't  mention  my  name  to  him,  for  good 
and  innocent  reasons,  which  I  will  tell  you  when 
we  meet.  Though  in  fall  action  as  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  I  am  at  present  only  a  novice,  and  shall 
probably  not  be  among  the  good  ladies  much 
longer,  for  reasons  which  I  Avill  also  tell  you. 
Suffice  to  say,  till  then,  that  while  I  do  remain 
with  them,  I  wish  to  be  very  private,  unknown  to 
all  but  my  dear,  ever-generous  school-fellow,  whose 
greater  purse  shall  dto  as  it  desires,  and  help  my 
small  one  to  comfort  the  poor  and  sick.  Since  we 
last  met,  I  have  had  troubles  that  she  Avould  little 
suspect ;  and  these  have  made  me  sympathetic." 
Not  they.  The  sympathy  was  ready-made. 
Sweetest  Louise  !  only  you  knew  it  not. 
You  had  a  heart  so  merry. 

(She  proceeds   with   the   letter.')      "  I   regret   to 

say " 

What  is  this  ? 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  Avhat  you  feared  respecting 
the  rumour  is  true.  The  good  Sisters  have  heard 
it.  But  this,  dearest  Gabrielle,  should  only  hasten 
you  all  the  quicker  to  make  it  of  no  importance  to 
the  Chevalier,  by  disclosing  the  poor  little  amount 
of  truth  which  is  in  it." 

(  Countess  rises,  arid  pacts  the  room. 
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Would  I  had  done  so  !     But  he  look'd  so  sad, 

He  look'd  so  scornful  (so  at  least  it  seem'd^ 

Of  all  that  might  belie  discernment  in  me, 

Yet  with  a  hope  so  bent  to  become  rapture, 

Could  but  my  scorn  trample  the  truth  itself, 

That  I  did  trample  it ;  and  ever  since, 

Mine  eyes,  when  they  meet  his,  look  anxiously 

To  see  if  they  behold  love  or  disdain. 

So  then,  it  seems,  there  has  been  talk  of  me ! 

Some  feasters  in  the  camp  have  talked  of  me 

Over  their  cruel  wine  ;  one,  most  of  all. 

That  should  have  most  been  dumb  ;  or,  if  he  spoke 

Have  spoken  noblest.     And  De  Torcy  thus 

Has  had  the  cause  to  doubt  me,  which  I  feared. 

Cause '?     No  cause.      Though,  alas !    women   and 

men 
Have  different  measures  dealt  them  by  the  world, 
E'en  of  the  right  to  a  misplaced  good-will. 
Oh,  why  did  a  weak  fear  of  that  false  judgment 
Make  my  lips  guilty  in  disowning  all  ? 

[A  bell  rings. 
He  comes  ! — I  hear  his  voice  at  the  hall-door, 
Happy  and  loud.     No  danger,  then,  comes  yet; 
And  I,  too,  will  be  happy,  and  be  loud, 
And  meet  his  triumph  worthily.      Oh,  all 
Will  still  go  well.     Love  comes  to  lead  me  forth. 
And  Charity  shall  bless  me  as  I  go. 
And  what  care  I  for  this  base  fop,  De  L'Orme  ? 
No  more  than  for  the  dust  beneath  my  feet. 
On  which  I  walk  to  meet  felicity. 

Enter  De  Torcy,  to  whom  the  countess  holds  out  her 
hands. 

De  Tor.  (takincj  and  clasping  them.^     You  look 
as  high  and  happy  as  the  pride 
You  give  this  heart.     So  cunning  without  craft, 
So  exquisite  in  bounteous  artifice, 
Is  all  you  do. 

Countess.  In  artifice  ? 
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De  Tor.  In  kindness  : 

In  making  what  you  give  seem  giv'n  to  you  ; 
Tlie  only  privileg'd  artifice. 

Countess.  Not  except 

A  word  of  comfort  to  the  sorrowful  ? 

De  Tor.  Oh,  ever  that. — I'll  tell  you  presently 
What  has  delay'd  me  somewhat.     Nothing  serious. 
The  passport  is  renew'd ;  a  fresh  good  horse, 
Found  for  me  here,  instead  of  the  poor  beast 
Slain  in  these  thievish  wars;  and  two  as  dull, 
Nice,  acquiescent,  glorified  old  gentlewomen, 
Prepar'd  to  fill  the  places  in  the  coach 
Till  you  reach  home,  as  ever  took  the  hand 
Of  an  old  Duke  at  cards.     Oh,  I'm  all  insolence, 
Laughing  at  great  and  small ;  and  yet,  not  so. 
But  loving  all  things  for  the  sake  of  you ; 
For  let  me  once  again,  ere  I  speak  more. 
Thank  you,  and  thank  again,  and  again  yet, 
For  that  most  blessed  answer  which  you  gave  me 
About  this  fop  De  L'Orme  ; — no,  no  ;  not  answer  ; 
You  know  I  never  question'd  you.     How  could  I, 
On  such  a  score  as  that  ?     But  when  I  think 
With  what  a  heavenly  fire  upon  your  cheek 
You  wither'd  it,  with  what  sweet  leaping  breath 
And  generous  eyes,  and  how  you  deigned  to  tell 

me. 
Not  only  that  you  scarcely  knew  the  man, 
But  never  listened  to  love  talk  but  mine, — 
Oh,  this  makes  me  so  proud,  so  blest,  so  grateful. 
Such  a  partaker  of  your  own  born  triumphs 
O'er  all  the  ills  and  chances  of  the  earth, 
That  I  seem  raised  into  some  bright-eyed  air, 
Wriere  none  can  live  but  such  as  love  exalts. 
And  heap'd  with  gifts  as  I  would  have  heap'd  you, 
Had  I  been  lord  of  all  things,  and  you  nothing. 

Countess.  Men  like  not  women  to  have  lov'd  be* 
fore. 
Nor  even  to  have  been  supposed  to  love  ; 
Altho'  themselves  may  have  lov'd  many  times. 
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De    Tor.  Not  I.     How  could  I,  having  had  a 
dream 
Of  such  as  you,  and  searching  till  I  found  you  ? 
True  'tis,  that  custom  giving  fancy  license 
On  the  men's  side,  I  sometimes  let  it  loose  ; 
But  those  I  thought  of  were  put  prophecies 
Of  you,  or  portions  rather ;  here  an  eye. 
And  there  a  lip,  and  there  a  pleasant  manner ; 
So  that  with  one,  I  could  grow  critical ; 
With  this,  dissatisfied ;  with  that,  e'en  angry  ; 
A  thing  unknown  to  true  love's  humbleness, 
And  marking  but  a  passion  in  the  blood. 
Where  anger  keeps  rude  house  with  appetite : 
But  loving  you,  I  knew  I  lov'd  indeed. 
Because,  had  you  rejected  me,  I  felt 
I  should  have  mourned,  but  bow'd  as  to  the  heavens. 

Countess.  I  have  been  anxious ;  and,  I  think,  am 
scarcely 
Strong  enough  yet,  e'en  to  say  thanks.     The  air 
And  journey  will  revive  me. 

De  Tor,  Let  us  move. 

These  terrors  on  the  road — yet  look  now,  sweet ; 
You  must  be  strong  enough,  not  for  more  terror, — 
No,  but  a  jest — a  pastime  ;  strictly  such, 
And  food  for  pleasant  memory. 

Countess.  W^hat  is  it  ? 

De    Tor.  It  will  but  give  me  business   during 
yours, 
And  for  a  day  or  so,  and  in  blithe  company ; 
But  I'm  a  prisoner. 

Countess.  Prisoner ! 

De  Tor.  To  your  eyes 

At  one  end  of  the  chain ;  and  at  the  other, 
To  a  most  merry  Captain,  one  La  Rousse ; 
Who  stretching  his  rash  nets  here  with  his  fowlers 
To  the  very  skirts  of  the  wood  and  the  town-gates, 
Caught  me,  a  careless  singing-bird  of  love, 
Whose  claws  avail'd  not  numbers. 

Countess.  And  the  ransom  ? 
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You  must  be  press'd — I'll  write  for  it  tliis  instant. 

De  Tor.  (arresting  her.')  Nay 

Countess.  Nay!  what  nay?  haven't  I  right  ? 

De  Tor.  Sweet  soul ! 

But  there's  a  certain  set  of  cold  third  persons, 
Lawyers  to-wit,  and  drawers  up  of  contracts, 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  proud  bless'd  man, 
Must  know  him,  ere  she  part  with  any  thing. 
J^)esides,  the  ransom  must  be  paid  at  once, 
And  I've  a  friend  who  has  it.     There's  not  time 
To  send  to  my  own  poor  dismantled  home. 
And  if  there  were — Well,  'faith,  I'm  almost  sorry 
I  may  not  bankrupt  you  ;  nay,  by  those  eyes, 
I  fancy  I  could  wish  myself  still  poorer. 
That  i  might  pull  down  on  my  blessed  head 
The  heaven  of  all  your  virtues. 

Countess.  And  I  too. 

A  woman  may  confess  she  has  dreamt  that, — 
Just  that ;  and  how  you  would  have  welcom'd  me 
Barefooted  at  your  door,  and  wrapp'd  me  round 
With  worship  for  my  want.     Life  were  too  blest, 
Did  not  some  little  jar,  like  this,  break  in, 
To  show  our  music  earthly. 

De  Tor.  No  jar  yet, 

Being  not  only  pastime  in  your  absence. 
But  for  yourself  good-luck,  and  roads  made  short ; 
For  this  my  new  friend-enemy.  La  Rousse, 
Who,  being  Captain,  guess'd  what  made  me  des- 
perate. 
And,  being  gentleman,  had  it  own'd  to  him. 
Has  set  the  outposts  open  for  your  sake ; 
Tho',  like  the  bold  man  that  he  is,  he  dar'd, 
And  I  dar'd  too,  being  bolder,  and  you  generous, 
To  hope,  in  passing,  that  the  unknown  face 
IMight,  from  its  veil,  show  him  one  beam  to  grace 
him. 

Countess.  What  is  his  name,  you  say?      "La 
Rousse  ?  " 

De  Tor.  La  Rousse. 
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Countess.   And  he  will  be  alone  ? 
De  Tor.  Of  course  lie  will. 

Countess.     Come  ;    and   perhaps   your   Captain 
may  discern 

Reasons  for 

De  Tor.  Faiths,  which  he  has  yet  to  learn. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — La  Rousse's  apartments  at  head-quarters. 
He  is  discovered  sitting  after  breakfast,  and  stretching 
himself. 

La  Rousse.  Well ;  I've  made  breakfast  last  as 
long  as  possible, 
And  what  the  devil  shall  I  do  now  ?     No  soul 
Win  love ;  nobody  fight ;  Parmentieres,  Villars, 
Rohan,  Beauvais,  all  gone  with  little  Franc, 
To  the  next  town  ;  my  old  Lieutenant  sick  ; 
My  Cornet,  poor  boy,  with  a  face  and  wit 
Fit  to  chuck  half  the  sex  under  the  chin, 
Staring  all  day  at  the  tall  Notary's  daughter. 
Because  he  saw  her  tie  her  shoe  in  a  door-way  ; 
And  so  I've  nothing  left  me,  not  a  cast 
Of  dice,  nor  e'en  a  wager  on  two  blue-bottles. 
To  give  a  poor  curst  Captain  a  sensation. 
I've  read  the  Army  List, — the  Rondeau  Book, — 
The  Adventures  of  the  Nun; — nay,  the  old  Sermon 
Which  the  poor  lad  brought  here  with  him,  because 
She  copied  it, — all  in  such  a  sweet  bad  hand ; 
And  half  the  corners  of  her  manuscript 
Are  drench'd  with  oil,  which  makes  a  sort  of  pity 
In  love,  and  shows  how  above  circumstance 
Th'  admirer's  feelings  are  ! — If  that  tall  girl, — 
That  sallow  girl, — doesn't  take  pity  on  him, 
And  treat  him  like  a  Christian,  I  see  plainly 
He'll  marry  her ! — he  will ! — entreat  the  father, 
Down  on  his  knees,  to  be  so  noble-minded 
As  let  him  wed  her  poverty,  and  raise  her 
From  figs  and  cheese  to  be  a  marchioness. — 
I  know  that  sort  of  thing;  I  mean,  the  notion 
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Of  being  seriously  in  love ;  though  never — 

I  never  thought — I'll  do  myself  that  justice — 

Of  matrimony  ungilded  ;  otherwise 

Louise  La  Motte  had  been  the  wife  for  me  ; 

She  had, — had  there  been  any  reason  for  it, — 

Poor  little  soul, — shaking  you  by  the  hand 

So  honestly,  with  eyes  so  thanking  yours  ; 

So  witty,  too,  had  she  but  known  the  world 

A  little  better,  and  waiv'd  all  that  fuss 

About   her   "feelings,"   and    her    "friends,"   and 

"  father." 
She  was  a  sole  small  heiress,  for  that  matter ; 
Very  small ;  and  my  father  says,  he'd  pay 
My  debts,  and  rescue  this  estate  of  mine. 
Would  I  but  marry  the  least  gentlewoman. 
That  might  be  shown  at  court.     Louise  La  Motte 
Might  be  shown  anywhere,  and  grace  the  shower. 
I  wonder  what's  become  of  her  ?  she  cried 
Somewhat  too  much ;  but  that  was  when  I  left ; — 
And  had  the  prettiest  warble. — Well,  she  has  gone 
The  way  of  all  eternal  constancies 
By  this  time ; — oh,  of  course  ; — dried  up  her  eyes  ; 
Married  some  gentleman  in  snuff-colour, 
Not  very  amusing,  but  of  great  integrity ; 
And  got  a  house  full  of  children,  and  bread  and 

butter. 
I  hate  that  sort  of  man. — Yes,  'faith,  I  lov'd  her ; 
And  yet  it  vex'd  me  horribly  to  miss 
The  Countess  Montalais,  for  she  enraged  me  ; 
So  rich  as  well  as  beautiful ;  the  widow, 
At  twenty,  of  a  Croesus  of  fourscore, 
Who  married  but  a  week  before  he  died 
On  purpose  to  complete  her  maddening  charms ; 
And  yet  to  jilt  me  as  she  did ;  profess, 
After  pennitting  half  a  year's  warm  suit. 
And  suffering  me  to  send  her  books  and  letters. 
That  there  was  some  "  mistake ; "  some   "  miscon- 
struction," 
Some  "  fancy,"  which  my  natural  gallantry 
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Had  "  flatter'd  her  too  far  with ! "    Faith,  there  was ; 
A  fancy  that  she  had  some  decency, 
And  was  not  a  mere  face,  cold  as  the  devil ; 
A  marble  face  ;  a  spout ;  fit  to  turn  fountain. 
And  chuck  cold  water  on  us.     Devil  take  her ! 
I'll  think  of  something  else.     Oh,  ho  !  the  sun 
Carves  this  way,  does  it  ?  takes  a  slice  o'  the  floor 
Tow'rds  noon  ?  my  prisoner  must  be  here  anon. 
And  with  him,  zounds  !  a  lady.     How  do  I  look  ? 

{^Jumping  up,  and  consulting  a  glass. 
That  curl  will  never  sit  well  when  I  want  it ; 
And   here's   my   lace    all   crush'd !     Well,    never 

mind ; 
A  little  philosophy  and  the  last  new  tune 
Cures  all.     {Smgs.)     It  would  be   devilish   funny 

though. 
If  the  lady  took  a  fancy  to  the  Captain. 
Prisoner's  a  grave  sound.     Conquerors  have  ad- 
vantages. 

Enter  the  Captain^s  Servant. 
Serv.  The  Chevalier  de  Torcy  to  wait  on  you, 

sir,  with  a  lady. 
La    Ron.    Entreat    his    presence.    (Exit  serv.^ 
Torcy  !  the  Chevalier 
De  Torcy  !  why  !  that's  he,  they  say,  succeeded 
To  my  lost  throne  with  Madame  Montalais. 
Well,— this  is 

Enter  De  Torcy,  bringing  in  the  Countess. 

De  Tor.  Madame  Montalais,  good  sir. 
Permits  me  to  unite  her  thanks  with  mine 
To  Captain  De  La  Rousse. 

La  Rou.  (aside.)  By  heaven  and  earth, 

'Tis  she,  her  very  self! 

Countess,  (aside  and  despairingly.')  De  L'Orme  I 
De  L'Orme ! 

De  Tor.  (introducing  them.) 
My  generous  captor,  madam.     My  fair  friend, 
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The  Countess  Montalais. 

La  Rou.  The  Countess  honours 

An  old  acquaintance,  sir,  beyond  all  hope, 
And  all  expression.     'Twere  superfluous 
To  hope  her  health  is  good,  with  that  bright  cheek: 
De  Tor.  You  know  the  lady  ? 
La   Rou.    {sarcastically.)    Well, — I    have    that 

honour. 
De  Tor.  And  you,  madam,  of  course,  know  the 
good  Captain  ? 
You've  chang'd  your  name  then,  Captain,  for  I  see 
Our  fair  friend  knew  not  of  your  present  one. 
La  Rou.  The  poor  estate  of  a  relation,  sir. 

Has,  to  La  Rousse,  chang'd 

Countess.  Oh,  I  see  sir; — yes, — 

And  Monsieur  Avas  not  then  an  officer. 

La  Rou.   No,  Madam;   I  was  then  simple  De 

L'Orme. 
De  Tor.  (aside.)  De  L'Orme ! — She  seems  con- 
fused to  see  the  man 
That  bragg'd  of  her  acquaintance  ;  that  still  brags  it, 
Saying  he  knew  her  well. — 'I  faith,  good  Captain, 
Well  as  you  know  the  lady,  let  us  hope 

You'll  know  her  some  day  better.     She  admires 

Countess.  A  gentleman  ever,  and  the  kindest, 

most. 
La  Rou.   (aside.)   He's  ignorant,  I  see,  and  so 
she'd  keep  him. — 
(Aloud.)  I  must  not  boast  a  knowledge   of  you, 

madam. 
Equal  to  his  that  speaks  so  handsomely ; 
But  I  were  the  most  thankless  man  alive, 
To  pride  me  not,  forever  and  a  day, 
Upon  those  happy  visits  and  blest  walks. 
When  I  breathed  air  whose  heaven  was  envied  me. 
De  Tor.  {aside.)    Blush'd  she  not  so  at  bay,  and 
heav'd  a  bosom 
So  vex'd  in  its  tumultuous  loveliness 
(What  ocean  for  such  tempest !)  doubt  unutterable 
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Would  rack  me  not.     But  she  must  not  stay  thus. 
{Aloud.)  Our  time  is  short,  dear  lady;  and   the 

Captain 
Will  pardon  our  abruptness.     Let  me  thank  him 
Once  more,  instead  of  your  quick  travelling  breath 
Unus'd  to  such  road-whirlwind, — and  so  beg 
He'll  think  you  have  said  all  things,  old  and  new. 
Which  ladies  say  to  compliments  from  Captains. 

Countess.  I  am  not  well,  and  blush  to  have  spoke 
no  better 
To  one  so  more  than  flattering.     Fare  you  well, 
sir! 

De  Tor.  (aside  to  La  Rousse  in  going  out.) 
You  had  no  right  to  pain  a  lady  thus. 
Fancied  you  what  you  might. 

La  Rou.  Nor  shall  you  beard  me, 

GuU'd  as  you  are. 

De  Tor.  (^fiercely.)  I  shall  be  back. 

La  Rou.  (as  fiercely.)  I  look  for  it. 

{Exeunt. 


ACT  U. 

Scene  1. —  The  room  at  Jiead-quarters.     Enter  La  Rousse, 
borne  wounded  across  the  stage  by  his  Servant  and  De 

TORCY. 

La  Rousse  (speaking  at  once  with  vivacity  and 
difficulty).  Batiste,  how  frighten'd  and  how  fierce 
you  look  !     You  wish  now 

De  Torcy.  That  you  wouldn't  babble  your  soul 
out. 
His  shoulder,  my  good  lad  ; — keep  it  more  to  him ; 
He  bleeds  but  little,  but  his  pain's  unbearable ; — 
You  see  it  in  his  face. 

Lm  Rou.  Then  his  face  lies. 

I  bear  the  pain  as  well  as  you  bear  me  ; 
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Which,  I  must  say,  is  not  too  cleverly. 
I  should  prefer  a  litter,  or  two  porters. 

De    Tor.    (Jo   Batiste.)    How  came  he,  in   that 
manner,  to  turn  round 
And  stumble  on  my  sword? 

La  Roll.  Orange-peel,  man, 

Orange-peel ;  or  a  pip,  or  cheese-paring  ; 
Or  some  such  second  for  you.  -  Little  slips 
Betray  the  mightiest  men. 

De  Tor.  {to  Batiste.)        You'll  bear  me  witness, 
I  could  not  find  a  second  in  the  camp. 
Will  his  friend  hasten  back  to  take  my  place  ? 
He  doesn't  bring  the  surgeon. 

La  Rou.  ^    Oh,  don't  doubt  him. 

Rohan's  a  devihsh  good  fellow,  and  loves 
To  see  an  operation.     All  good  fellows 
In  this  world !  capital  good  fellows  all. 
And  corresponding  women !  constant  lovers  ! 

De  Tor.  Monstrous  !  to  see  the  fool  play  monkey 
tricks 
r  the  face,  perhaps,  of  death.     Be  still. 

La  Rou.  Not  I. 

Had  you  shook  hands,  it  had  been  another  matter ; 
But  not  to  be  civil  even  in  cutting  one's  throat ! 
I  say  again,  man,  that  she  lov  d  me  ;  ay. 
Bear    witness    on't,    whole    evenings,    while    her 

grandam. 
Rest  her  soul,  snor'd ;  whole  stationers'  shops  o' 

letters ; 
I'll  give  you  a  bundle  of  'em,  tied  with  old  string. 
liOok  to  your  trumps.     But  spotlessly,  I  grant ; 
Oh !  devilish  spotlessly. 

De  Tor.  Yile  fop  !     I'm  vile 

Myself,  to  be  enrag'd  with  him.     Soft  now ; 
He's  turning  paler. 

La  Rou.  Send  to  your  friend  Orleans 

For  a  little  of  Ms  rouge. 

De  Tor.  AVill  nothing  on  earth 

Give  his  light  soul  gravity  for  one  moment  ? 
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La  Rou.    Gravity !  what,  with  pain  before  me, 
and  probes, 
And  plasters,  perhaps  death ;  certainly  gruel ; 
And  when  I've  need  of  all  the  jests  on  earth  ? 
You  are — unreasonable. 

De  Tor.  He  faints, — now  softly , 

Your  heel  against  the  door. 

Batiste.  His  bed's  to  the  left. 

^ExewM. 

Scene  IL — A  room  in  a  house  in  Paris.  The  Countesh 
is  discovered  walking  to  and  fro,  looking  through  a  windoto 
and  stopping  at  intervals  to  listen. 

Countess.  Nobody  comes  !   Nobody  comes  to  teU 
Which  lives  or  dies  !  Misery  to  me,  whichever. 
Owing  to  me.     To  words.     To  things  which  seem 
So  little,  and  which  come  back,  arm'd,  so  great. 
Taunting  their  framer  ;  crushing  houses,  families. 
No  one.     No  sight ;  no  sound.     The  messenger 
I  sent  was  young,  but  shrewd  beyond  his  age : 
He  brought  me  the  first  news;    what  keeps  the 

second  ? 
Was  ever  great  highway  so  still,  and  dumb, 
And  void,  so  long  together  ?     Ha,  the  carriage 
Impetuously  coming  !     Some  one  else 
Looks  out,  but  who,  I  cannot  see  for  tears  ; 
Stops  ;  and  the  messenger  alights,  and  hands, 
The  other  from  inside — a  lady — ay, 
Sister  of  Charity — Louise  herself! 
Oh,  has  she  come  in  charity  too  dreadful, 
Knowing  the  need  that  I  shall  have  for  all  ? 

[She  sl7iks  into  a  chair. 

Enter  Louise. 
Louise.  Be  tranquil ;  be  secure ;  your  friend  is 
safe, 
Unhurt,  untouch'd. 

Countess.  The  other? 

Louise.  Pain'd  a  little ; 
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Nothing  more.      There   seem'd  danger,  but   was 

none. 
Be  sure  of  it. 

Countess.         Are  you  ?     Do  you  affirm  it? 
Forgive  me,  but 

Louise.  By  all  that  you  and  I 

Ever  held  sacred  ! 

Countess.  O,  my  best  Louise  ! 

Louise  la  Motte  !  truth-telling,  dear  Louise  ! 

[SAe  rises  and  embraces  her  in  a  passion  of  tears. 
Truth,  truth.     I  clasp  both  it  and  you  forever. 
Shall  it  not  be  so  ?     Wont  you  come  and  live  with 

me, 
Or  let  me  live  with  you ;  May  we  not  have 
One  home,  with  arms  about  each  other's  waist, 
As  in  the  sweet  and  singing  morn  of  life  ? 

Louitie.  Dearest  and  ever-loving  Gabrielle, 
Never  again  can  we  be  parted  quite. — 
But  sit ;  and  hear  what  I  can  tell  you  now, 
With  more  than  I  design'd  to  tell  you  ever. 
Hear  what  a  strange  and  fourfold  link  is  ours. 

[  They  sit. 
But  let  me  first  repeat,  and  re-repeat, — 
For  certainty  itself  will  doubt,  when  frighten'd, — 
There  is  no  danger.     Be  as  blithe,  and  free 
Of  all  that  fancy,  as  if  you  and  [ 
Were  dancing  still  among  the  eglantines. 
The  surgeon,  whose  good  face  encounter'd  mine 
Just  as  I  reach'd  his  patient,  had  no  sooner 
Gazed  on  the  wound,  than  turning  with  a  smile, 
He  said — "  There  is  nought  here,  which  a  strong 

hand, 
And  one  good  twist  of  a  big  bone  displac'd. 
May  not  set  laughing  in  an  hour  or  two." 
'Twas  but  a  broken  sword-point  and  a  sprain : 
So  judge  if  all  goes  well. 

Countess.  Would  that  it  did  ! 

Would  that  all  else  were  sure  and  kind  as  you ! 
Yet  am  I  happy  ;  happy  in  a  sort ; 
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Light,  yes, — and  strong ; — with  something  like  dis- 
dain 
For  what  is  past,  as  far  as  I  was  right, 
And  something  anger-like  at  what  may  come  ; 
Nay,  something  even  of  triumphant  joy. 

Louise.  Continue  that.     Continue  crown'd  with 
right 
And  with  your  wrongs.     Nay,  hear  me.     I  became 
A  novice  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity, 
Partly  to  see  if  I  could  take  their  vows 
At  the  year's  end — 

Countess  {interrupting).  Which  you  must  never 
do, 
For  reasons  which  I'll  give  them. 

Louise.  Well,  I  sought  them, 

Chiefly  to  learn  how  to  contemn  small  griefs, 
By  the  bedside  of  wants  and  agonies. 

Cuunfess.  And  to  pour  balm  on  those.  But  what 


is  coming 


For  I  am  selfish  still. 

Louise.  Why  first,  hear  this  : — 

'Twas  I  that  sent  you  both  your  suitors. 

Countess.  You ! 

Louise.  Yes;    with   my   praises    of  my    school- 
fellow ; 
Not  with  my  will ;  not  to  my  knowledge.     Never, 
Till  this  strange  morning,  knew  I  both  had  come, 
The  chattering  officer,  who  came  for  help, 
To  the  good  sisters,  told  me  by  the  way. 
The  first  of  your  two  visitors,  De  L'Orme, 
Who  now  is  call'd  La  Eousse,  and  who,  I  thought. 
From  never  having  heard  such  vows  before, 
Lov'd  my  own  silly  self,  dear  Gabrielle, 
As  surely  as — Out  with  it,  honesty  ! 
There  are  no  vulgar  misconceivers  here — 
As  surely  as  the  silly  self  lov'd  him — 

Countess.  Dearest  Louise  ! 

Louise.  Nay,  pity  not,  but  laugh. 

De  L'Orme's  a  name  which  I  can  utter  now, 
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With  sighs  for  his  sake,  rather  than  my  own  ; 
And  so  I've  brought  back  the  old  cheerfubiess 
To  the  new  knowledge  ;  and  can  sing  again 
Like  any  nightingale  ;  whose  dress,  you  know, 
Is  plain  as  mine.     Well,  this  unloving  lover, 
Witty  and  brave,  full  of  amusing  thoughts 
And  pleasant  ways,  yet  wounding  one's  belief 
111  best  and  noblest  things,  and  his  own  heart, 
A\^ith  ignorant  levity — 

Countess.  The  man  I  found  him. 

Drawn  to  the  life — 

Louise.  Left  me  because  my  tears 

Too  often  made  my  own  self-love,  I  fear, 
Disquiet  his ;  and  so,  he  came  to  you, 
In  hopes  to  find  the  rich  and  flatter'd  beauty 
Easier  of  faith  than  the  griev'd  simpleton. 
But  then,  I  wept  him  off,  whieh  only  vex'd  him; 
You  cast  him  oiF,  which  humbled  and  enrag'd  him. 

Countess.  Not  for  one  moment  did  I  love,  nor 

How  could  he,  having  miss'd  a  faith  like  yours  ? 
But  neither  did  you  love  him.     No  ;  you  took 
Some  god  your  heart  had  painted  for  this  fop  ; 
And  he,  with  that  unconscious  better  knowledge, 
Which  is  our  very  self-love's  jealousy. 
Resented  the  fine  face  you  drew  for  his, 
Alas  !  e'en  I,  that  better  knew  the  world, — 
That  is  to  say,  had  more  of  that  experience 
Of  its  least  people  and  its  hollowest  modes, 
Which  the  poor  dupes,  by  a  grand  form  of  words, 
Call  knowledge  of  the  world  (O,  mighty  world  ! 
O,  universe  !) — e'en  I,  too,  let  myself 
Be  follow'd,  nay,  be  flattered  by  the  wit 
Of  this  same  fop  ;  answered  it  with  my  pen, 
To  please  the  foppery  of  my  own  pretensions 
To  the  wit's  art ;  nay,  might  have  grown  to  love 

him, 
(Own  it,  good  bliish)  till  I  discern'd  how  heartle--  , 
Ay,  and  how  senseless,  wit  itself  can  be  ; 

VOL.   I.  7 
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How  ignorant  of  one  half,  and  the  best  half, 
Of  very  brain ;  of  whatsoe'er  is  wise 
In  grave  and  good,  and  sweet  in  pure  and  true  ; 
A  one-eyed,  scoffing,  unperceiving  thing. 
Oh,  why  was  1  ashamed  to  own  all  this. 
Instead  of  being  ashamed  to  feel  the  shame  ? 

{She  rises  and  walks  about;  Louise  rising  too. 

Louise.  Mourn  it  no  more.     Of  all  these  strange 
events 
In  our  joint  history  hear  now  the  strangest. 
Not  many  months  after  De  L'Orme  had  gone, 
De  Torcy  met  me  ;  pitied  me,  I  think. 
For  a  soft  manner  which  he  deem'd  his  work, 
And  took  his  pity  for — 

Countess.  The  love  it  was. 

Own  it,  Louise.     Heed  not  my  vanity. 
I  honour  it,  since  it  was  love  for  you ; 
I  welcome  it,  for  balms  it  brings  to  me. 

Louise.  Love  it  was  not.  I  told  him  what  I  could, 
To  save  his  pride ;  and  it  was  sav'd  so  well, 
That  though  he  had  address'd  to  me  some  score 
Of  endless  ineffaceable  epistles, 
Long  as  from  that  day  to  eternity, 
He  told  me,  two  days  after,  that  he  found. 
What  it  would  please  my  generous  soul  to  hear ; 
To-wit,  that  when  a  lady  prov'd  heart-whole. 
His  heart  felt  speedily  as  whole  as  hers. 

Countess.  Should  I  be  glad,  and  laugh  ?  or  should 
I  grieve  ? 

Louise.  Be  glad,  if  still  you  love  him ;    for  be 
sure. 
He  still  loves  you.     His  quarrel  in  your  cause. 
His  anger  with  yourself,  is  no  poor  pique, 
E,e-dress'd  at  the  same  mirror  of  self-love 
Which  saw  it  ruffled.     Grief  has  chang'd  his  face 
In  three  short  hours  :  the  very  lad  observed  it. — 
Now  be  attentive,  for  my  words  must  hasten. 
And  their  import  is  equal  to  their  speed. 
When- 1  arriv'd  beside  the  patient's  bed, 
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De  L'Orme  perceiv'd  me  not,  for  he  had  swoon'd ; 

De  Torcy  knew  me  not,  for  I  was  veil'd. 

No  sooner  had  the  surgeon  clos'd  his  work, 

Which  all  assisted,  friend  and  enemy. 

Than  I  perceiv'd  De  Torcy  step  aside. 

And  from  the  servant  of  the  wounded  man 

Receive  a  packet.     Hastily  he  read 

Some  words  on  the  outside  ;  then,  with  knit  brows, 

And  lips  which  I  saw  tremble,  rais'd  his  hand, 

As  though  he  threaten'd  some  result  elsewhere ; 

Then  turn'd  as  if  m  tears.     Now  the  chevalier 

Seem'd,  in  that  packet,  to  possess  himself 

Of  those  same  answei's  to  the  wit  you  spoke  of. 

Countess.  Doubt  not  he  did. 

Louise.  Well  then,  I  came  away 

Faster  than  he  (for  he,  I'd  lay  my  life. 
Is  coming  too)  and  sweeping  off  your  page. 
Brought  you  the  best  rejoinders  to  those  letters ; 
Namely,  the  love-letters  he  wrote  to  me. 
[/S/ie  takes  them  out  of  her  pocket  and  gives  them  to  the 

Countess. 

Countess  Qooking  at  the  direction^.  He  said  he 

never  felt  a  serious  love. 
Until  he  met  with  poor,  all  perfect  me ; 
And  yet  I  doubt,  if  pleading  to  Louise, 
He  laugh'd  as  I  did,  chattering  to  De  L'Orme. 
But  I  was  "  false."     Is  this  then  being  true  '? 

Louise.  At  all  events,  if  true,  'tis  a  good  text 
To  hear  him  preach  the  truth  on  (hell  rings),  and 

the  bell 
Rings  you  to  church.     I  am  a  heretic, 
Who  needs  must  pass  the  preacher  as  he  comes ; 
And  so  I  hide  my  blushes.  {She  drops  her  veil.) 

Heaven  be  with  you  ! 

Enter  De  Torct  and  exit  Louise,  lohom  he  looks  at  in 
passing. 

De  Tor.  I  come,  madam,  unask'd,  perhaps  un- 
wish'd. 
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Chiefly  to  put  in  your  possession  matters 
Best  in  such  keeping  ;  partly  to  inform  you, 
That  the  vile  fop  who  could  abase  those  eyes. 
And  beard  the  man   who  worshipp'd   them,  has 

tasted 
Sharply,  though  briefly,  of  an  honest  sword, 
And  with  no  consequence  so  grave  as  death. 

[  Countess  inclines  her  head  in  acknoicleclymeni. 
The  news,  perhaps,  has  found  a  harbinger — 
The  lady,  I  presume,  seen  here  but  now — 
A  lady  who  professes  charity. 
And  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  same 
I  saw  in  tremours  by  the  wounded  man. 

Countess.  Friendship  has  sav'd  what  love  would 
have  destroy'd. 
My  peace  of  mind. 

De  Tor.  So  threaten'd  ?  gone  forever 

Had  the  fool  perish'd  ? 

Countess.  I  permit  myself 

To  say, — Had  any  one. 

De  Tor.  He  or  his  foe  ; 

Or,  had  there  been  such,  either  of  the  seconds ! 

Countess.  Truly. 

De  Tor.  Is't  nobleness,  or  is't  contempt, 

That  puts  a  price  on  each  so  strange  in  value  ? 

Cou7itess.  I  know  not  by  what  right  of  courtesy, 
Of  benefits  conferr'd,  or  griefs  withheld. 
Or  noble  and  contrasting  self-esteem, 
You  take  this  tone  in  questioning  a  lady ; 
But— 

De  Tor.  And  is  this  the  tone  in  which  the  lady 
Should  amaze  anguish  in  the  questioner  ? 
Has  love  no  rights  ?  has  trust  ?  has  disappointment  ? 
Anger  itself?  meetings  of  mad  extremes  ? 
When  in  the  very  heart  of  confidence. 
Lured  there,  accustom'd  there,  thinking  I  liv'd  there, 
I  and  an  angel  by  my  side  forever, 
Heaven  itself  turn'd  into  a  hell  of  doubt  V 
How  was  it,  madam  (perish  the  absurd. 
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Fantastic  sound),  how  was  it  Gabrielle, 
You  that  once  lov'd  me,  or  profess'd  you  did, 
How  was  it  that  I  left  you  bow'd  in  tears — 

Countess.  Which  you  refus'd  to  see — 

De  Tor.  And  find  you  high 

In  anger  and  in  scorn  ? 

Countess.  When  you  had  hoped 

To  see  me  bending  still,  to  flatter  you. — 
I  shall  not  do  it ;  nor  shall  answer  more. 
Doubt  would  still  follow  doubt,  say  what  I  might. 

De  Tor.  Would  it  V   And  what  a  frightful  change 
is  that  ? 
And  who  first  brought  its  hideous  face  between  us  ? 
Who  sow'd  the  poison  of  suspicion  first, 
In  past,  in  present,  and  in  all  to  come  ? 
Made  things  discordant  as  in  ghastly  dreams  ? 
Show'd  mockeries  lurking  under  maiden  faces. 
Poisons  in  kisses,  pits  in  household  floors, 
And  young  and  good,  old  as  gray-headed  evil '? 

Countess.  Truly,  a  host  of  creditable  fancies  ! 
Ask  the  poor  dreamer  when  he  wakes.       You'll 

hear 
Of  some  infirmity  he  has,  that  prompts  them. 
Yes,  if  he's  wise ;  else  he  may  dream  again, 
And  stab  the  bosom  that  he  lov'd  for  nothing. 

De   Tor.  Nothing  !  and  was  it  nothing  then  to 
hear 
This  braggart  whom  you  knew  not,  boast  you  did  ? 
Boast  of  his  visits,  of  his  walks,  his  heaven 
That  the  world  envied  him  ?  boast  of  all  this 
Before  you,  before  me  f  boast  of  it  to  me, 
Afterwards,  on  the  field,  with  more  besides, 
And  in  the  face  of  death  ? 

Countess.  'Twas  much  (she  weeps')  ;  but  nothing 
Which  a  great  love  might  not  have  spared  resent- 
ing 
After  the  truth  was  own'd,  and  question  challenged. 
Was  it  on  my  side  nothing — sir,  this  weeping 
If  for  myself  alone — did  I  bear  nothing, 
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When  the  poor  tears  at  which  I  now  must  blush, 
Pour'd  forth  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nought 

else. 
As  we  two  walk'd  together  down  the  passage, 
And  my  ann  press'd  yours ;  press'd  it  to  my  heart ; 
And  I  begg'd  pardon  ;  pardon  for  myself, 
Of  you,  sir,  and  entreated  scorn  for  him, 
And  pity  for  us  both,  and  for  our  friends, 
And  all  in  vain  ;  you  deigning  not  to  cast 
Your  eyes  once  on  me,  but  must  needs  go  forth 
And  tear  the  man  to  pieces,  to  make  whole 
The  Avound  inflicted,  sir,  not  on  your  love, — 
Oh,  no,  it  wasn't  that — 'twas  never  that — 
But   your   self-love.     Love  would  have  pardon'd 

love ; 
Would  have  believ'd  it ;  known  what  to  believe ; 
Understood  language  which  its  own  heart  speaks  ; 
But  self-love,  being  nought  but  self,  is  ruin'd. 
Till  it  be  quite  its  whole  poor  self  again. 
De  Tor.  {aside.) 

sustains  me  too, 
And  something  which  is  yet  to  test  those  pearls 
Which  drop  such  precious  flattery  on  the  past. — 
{Aloud.')     This    is    deej)    rhetoric,    madam,    and 

sounds  well ; 
Is  moving  too  :  and  if  it  had  more  hearers, 
Haply  might  set  them  arming  on  your  side, 
Out  of  that  very  self-love  which  it  scorns  ; 
For  most  of  us,  the  more  self-love  we  have, 
Are  eager  to  pretend  we  have  it  not. 

Countess.  I  pretend  nothing,  having  clear'd  my 
.  breast 
Of  the  sole  falsehood  fear  had  stain'd  it  with. 
Are  you  as  sure  of  crystal  unreserve  ? 
What  is  this  truth  which  women  must  maintain 
In  deed  and  word,  at  every  dread  expense. 
While  man  may  cheat,  shame,  agonize,  destroy 
The  very  virtues  which  his  very  strength 
Demands  of  those  he  calls  the  weaker  vessel  ? 
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De  Tor.  Infamy  hound  such  men.     I  own  them 
not. 
Nevertheless,  weakness,  for  its  own  sake. 
May  need  more  bonds  than  strength  does  ;  and  that 

"  truth  " 
You  think  so  hard,  have  reasons  many  and  grave ; 
Some  grosser  than  might  fit  a  lady's  ear ; 
To  question  them  at  all  might  stain  her  lips. 

Countess.  Not   one  of  them   shall   I,    or    do   I, 
question ; 
Only,  methinks,  'twere  fit  that  those  who  fram'd 

them, 
Being  of  wisdom  so  beyond  our  taxing, 
Might  in  their  own  deeds  be  less  taxable  ; 
As  they  are  wise,  so  they  might  be  less  wilful; 
As  they  are  strong,  so  the  more  merciful ; 
As  they  hate  closeness  and  deceit,  so  candid ; 
As  they  love  triumph  over  fops  and  secrets, 
So. be  more  cautious  how  the  tempted  falls. 

De  Tor.  (aside.)  What  can  she  mean  ? 

Countess.  But  time,  methinks,  is  pressing. 

Come,  sir,  what  more  is  there  for  truth  to  hear  ? 

De  Tor.  Nothing  to  hear,  madam.     Something 
there  is 
For  truth  to  see :  something  for  the  whole  truth 
Perhaps  to  own ;  something,  at  all  events, 
Into  which  no  eye  will  have  look'd,  but  yours, 
Since  I  receiv'd  it  from  unworthy  hands. 

{He  draivs  it  forth. 
'Tis  a  fair  packet  of  some  dozen  letters. 
Directed,  madam,  to  the  Sieur  De  L'Orme. 

Countess,  (taking  it.)  Thanks.      I   expected  it; 
and  in  return 
I  have  the  honour  to  present  you,  sir, 
A  counter  packet.. 

De  Tor.  (indignantly.)  Nay,  this  is  but  insult. 
What !  give  me  back  the  letters  I  wrote  you ! 
S-ive  me  them  now  !  and  in  return  for  his  ! 

Countess,  (giving  Mm  the  2)actet.) 
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Pardon  me ;  'tis,  as  you  will  please  to  see, 
Directed  to  one  Ma'amselle  De  La  Motte. 

[A  pause. 
Now,  sir,  I  have  to  beg,  that  as  you  told  me 
You  had  not  read  these  letters  of  my  writing. 
Which  was  behaviour  that  became  a  gentleman  ; 
And  as,  with  a  mistrust  not  quite  so  noble, 
You  have  persisted  to  the  last  in  doubting  me, 
Spite  of  the  truth  you  should,  and  would,  have 

recogniz'd 
In  tone,  air,  manner,  tears,  laughs,  every  thing, 
Had  your  own  truth  been  such  as  knew  its  like, 
I  have  to  beg,  nay,  to  demand,  insist. 
You  will  be  pleas'd  to  take  those  letters  back, 
And  read  them  utterly. 
[She  offers,  and  he  humbly  and  respectfully  declines  them. 

You  will  not  V     Then 
I  must  impugn  the  grace  of  the  refusal 
^y  asking,  whether,  making  all  allowance 
For  the  man's  right  of  being  in  the  wrong, 
You  feel  as  happy,  and  as  high  of  brow. 
In  thinking  I  may  read  these  your  own  letters, 
As  my  weak  self  does,  daring  you  to  mine  V 

Be  Tor.  You  know  the  lady ;  therefore — 

Countess.  Know  you  vow'd 

As  serious  and  as  earnest  love  to  her. 
As  ever  to  myself. 

De  Tor.  Not  such  I  found  it. 

Countess.    No ;    because  love  was  but  self-love 
with  you ; 
I  told  you  so ;  and  when  it  found  no  love 
To  worship  it,  even  from  one  most  lovable 
It  turn'd  aside,  and  for  its  own  poor  sake 
Mock'd  its  own  seeming. 

De  Tor.  'Twas  .before  I  saw  you  ; 

Deem  of  it  as  you  will. 

Countess.  And  so  was  mine  ; — 

So  was  my  writing  to  this  gentleman ; — 
For  on  my  conscience,  fop  as  he  may  be, 
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I  do  believe  him  more  a  gentleman 
Than  to  have  shown  you  letters  from  a  lady, 
Had  he  not  known  that  they  were  laughing  at  you ; 
Laughing  with  his  poor  jest  and  their  own  inno- 
cence. 
And  if  I  told  you  that  I  knew  him  not, 
(Which  is  a  blush  upon  my  cheek  forever) 
You  also,  sir,  implied,  on  your  own  side, 
A  freedom  from  all  tax  on  recollection, 
Serious  as  mine ;  impHed  it  to  match  mine  ; 
To  warrant  having  hop'd  for  it  and  found  it ; 
And  then,  because  mine  fail'd,  were  merciless. 

De  Tor.  The  world 

Countess.     The  world  !  oh,  sir  !  no  more  of  that. 
I  give  you  all  the  pleas  it  helps  you  to  ; 
Which  were  not  those  you  brought  to  help  your 

suit ; 
Your  suit,  and  truth,  and  all  unworldliness. 
Let  your  sex  guard  and  keep  its  lofty  right, 
Its  noble  corporate  privilege,  of  using 
Armours  and  arguments  it  grants  not  us ; 
Of  setting,  in  a  high  and  general  sense. 
Its  mighty  wits  against  poor  womankind ; 
But  in  the  special  instance,  I  conceive, 
'Twill  be  allow'd  us  still  to  watch  and  ward  ; 
And  since  the  chance  is,  that  in  any  question 
Possible  to  have  risen  'twixt  us  two 
In  any  time  to  come,  you  would  still  doubt, 

And  as  I  could  not  bear  still  to  be  doubted, 

{^Preparing  to  retire. 
De  Tor.  Suffer  me — 
Countess.  I  must  tell  you — 

De  Tor.  One  word — 

Countess.  Give 

A  lady  leave,  in  common  courtesy. 
To  utter  for  herself  what  the  stern  gentleman 
Had,  when  he  first  came  in,  methinks,  intended, 
AVhether  in  anger  or  in  grief,  to  dictate ; 
May  I  not  count  my  very  breath  my  own  ? 
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Thanks, — if  it  be  so.     Sir,  then,  I  must  say, 
Your  presence  hurts  me ;  and  we  part  forever. 

\^ExeunL 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. —  The  room  a(  head-quarters.  La  RoussE,  in  a 
morning  gown,  and  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  is  discovered 
conversing  with  Louise  La  Motte,  who  is  veiled  in  a  fall. 

La  Rousse.  Well,  to  convince  you  I  can  speak 

the  truth. 
And  so  deserve  a  sight  of  you,  I  own 
I  did  devise  this  news  of  a  relapse, 
On  purpose  to  bring  back  those  lustrous  eyes, 
That  I  might  thank:  them.     Would  you  heal  my 

wounds. 
Yet  scorn  my  gratitude  ?     I  see  the  roses 
Burn  through  this  morning  mist  (touching  lier  veil)  ; 

let  me  remove  it ; 
Do ; — let  me  now ; — and  worship  my  Aurora. 
Speak  up  to  me  at  least,  and  let  me  hear  you. 
{Aside.)    Any  thing,  so  she  will  but  stop,  and 

argue. 
Louise,  (aside.)  The  same  light  heart,  I  fear,  to- 

nothing  fix'd. 
His  sufferings  cost  me  some  of  the  old  sighs ; 
But  this  rights  all ;  and  he  shall  find  it  so. — 
(Aloud.)  You  knew  a  cousin  of  mine  once,  I  be- 
lieve, 
Daughter  of  General  De  La  Motte,  her  name — 
La  Rou.  (eagerly.)    Louise  !    What  has  become 

of  her  ? 
Where  does  she  live  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.     See, 
How  any  thing  concerns  me,  link'd  with  you. 
Never  mind  answering  those  questions  now: 
Speak  only  of  yourself. — (Aside.)  Cousin  I  Louise  ! 
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The  family  voice  by  Heaven  !  only  more  strong, 
And  sprightlier  too.     I  recollect  her  mentioning 
A  cousin  somewhere,  a  far  giddier  damsel 
Than  her  sweet  self. — Oh,  I'm  in  luck  twice  over ; 
Grave  and  gay,  'faith. 

Louise.  You  didn't  know  her  much  then, 

This  same  good  Httle  cousin  of  mine  ?     I  fear, 
She  boasted. 

La  Rou.  JSTo,  no.     A  young  lady  boast ! 
Nonsense.     Daughter  of  General  De  La  Motte, 
Whom    Richelieu   treated   so — Oh,   yes,   I   knew 

her — 
Knev/  her  well — knew  her  very  well — Louise — 
Pretty  Louise.     She  had  an  air  of  you. 
Only  less  charming. 

Louise.  Yet  they  say  you  lov'd  her. 

La  Rou.  Her !  what,  Louise  ? 

Louise.  Ay,  for  a  day  or  so. 

Yours  have  been  right  Auroras,  you  know,  Cap- 
tain; 
Seven  to  the  week !  a  goddess  every  day. 

La  Rou.  (Aside.)     Captain  !    come,  there's  ac- 
quaintanceship in  that ; 
A  stanch,  familiar,  soldier-loving  sound  ; 
Sharp  through   the   lips.      Ah,  these   benevolent 

women ! 
They're  the  most  loving  virtues  under  heaven  : 
They  take  such  pity  on  you,  for  yow^  sake  ! 
With  such  a  ravishing  want  of  selfishness  ! — 
(Aloud.)  Lov'd  her !  you  don't  mean  seriously  ? 

Louise.  I  do ; 

And  so,  'twas  thought,  you  did. 

La  Rou.  To  see  the  talk  now  ! 

Really  I  must  say — 

Louise.  Then  you  lov'd  her  not  ? 

La  Rou.  Never.      I  liked   her — oh,  yes ;   I  ad- 
mir'd  her ; 
How  could  I  help  it,  being  a  cousin  of  yours  ? 
And   doubtless   should  have  lov'd  her,  had  time 
serv'd ; 
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But  I  was  order'd  home  for  being  sleepless, 
I  used  to  study  so  with  an  old  clergyman. — 
Talk  now  ;    saying   something ; — you  talk  charm- 
ingly : 
Or  don't,  if  you  don't  like  it ; — acquiesce  : — 
That  will  do ; — signify  you  think  as  I  do, 
Just  with  a  breath  or  so  ;  it's  so  congenial. 
Her  chin  was  just  like  yours,  the  family  chin, 
A  little,  round,  smooth,  light,  and  pleasant  chin ; 
Something  'twixt  properness  and  provocation  : 
One  of  those  chins  one  feels  as  if  one  handled, 
Merely  by  looking  at ;  it's  so  suggestive. 

Louise.  What  if  I  love  a  graver  kind  of  talk  ? 

La  Rou.  Graver !   the  best  of  all.     All  best  is 
grave ; 
All  certainty,  conclusion,  rapture,  trust. 
And  speaking  face  to  face.     Let's  try  how  grave. 
And  trusting  we  can  be.     (Aside.)    It's  wonderful 
How  fond  these  women  are  of  seeing  gravity 
And  gaiety  combin'd ! 

Louise.  But  there's  a  grave 

Distrust,  and  fear  of  speaking  face  to  face. 
Suppose  you  might  not  like  my  face  ? 

La  Rou.  (aside.)  That's  it. 

Now  she  is  going  to  show  it  me.     \_Aloud.~\     Not 

like  it ! 
What  have  I  done  to  make  you  say  that  ?     Why, 
I    love     your     shape,    make,    gestures,    feelings, 

thoughts ; 
And  where  we  like  all  these,  I  never  found 
The  face  beUe  them.     Marvellous,  if  it  did. 
When  the  sweet  soul,  dwelling  so  handsomely. 
Looks  from  those  windows  of  its  house — the  eyes. 
Let  me  behold  it :  let  me  see  your  soul 
With  all  my  soul. 

Louise.  It  has  preserv'd  your  life, 

You  tell  me. 

La  Rou.  Has  it  not  ? 

Louise.  A  life  nigh  lost 

For  scorn  of  a  false  woman  ? 
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La  Rou.  Falsehood  being 

The  thing  I  hate,  especially  to  you. 

Louise.  That's  excellent.     Ecce  sigiium  (she  un- 
veils). 
How,  good  Captain ! 
What !  not  a  word,  and  to  a  lady's  face  ? 
Not  even  ask  an  old  friend  how  she  does  ? 
"  Pretty   Louise ! "    (laughing^    you    might    have 

found  an  epithet 
A  little  loftier,  methinks,  considering 
The  liights  your  grammar  used  to  take  of  old, 
When  you  were  studying  with  the  clergyman  ; 
But  as  you  had  to  compliment  my  cousin. 
Why,  I  must  pardon  you. 

La  Rou.  Judge  of  my  feehngs 

By  my  lost  speech. 

Louise.  Oh  !  what,  you've  lost  a  speech, 

Have  you  ?     But  how  then  can  we  judge  of  it  ? 
Poor  man  !  he  has  lost  his  speech !     I  hope  some 

lad  _ 
Has  pick'd  it  up,  to  make  his  first  love  with. 
But  really  you  should  keep  more  speeches  by  you, 
Particularly  speeches  for  surprises. 
It  must  be  very  unpleasant  for  a  Captain 
To  be  struck  dumb. 

La  Rou.                   Nay,  if  the  gravity 
You  ask'd  me  for,  yourself,  suit  not  your  humour, — 
Exquisite  humour,  finer  still  than  ever — 
What  if  it  should  appear  I  was  not  quite 
So  unaware — so  ignorant  of 

Louise.  Oh,  don't; 

Don't  trum})  up  that.     I'll  take  it  as  a  favour. 
You  really  must  not  think  of  saying  that : 
The  joke's  too  old,  dear  sir,  even  foii  Captains. 
Stick  to  the  gravity  ;  it's  so  congenial : — 
To  the  poor,  dear  lost  speech ;  it's  so  suggestive. 
Well,  adieu,  Captain.     Don't  relapse  again  ; 
Or  I  shall  think  your  health  so  more  than  settled, 
That  if  you  say  you're  dead,  I  shan't  believe  it. 
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La  Rou.  Another  word,  for  pity.   {Aside.^  After 
all, 
She  did  come  to  me  ;  did  attend  me  ;  saw  me 
Through    my   dehrium.     {Aloud.)     I   am   rightly 

served 
For  being  ignorant,  till  this  wondrous  moment, 
How  much  I  lov'd,  and  what  a  prize  I  lost. 

Louise  (interrupting).  Heyday  !  what  wolf  and 
shepherd's  boy  now  ! 

La  Rou.                                Yet, 
Not  for  my  sake,  but  your  own  nature's  sake. 
May  I  not  hope,  that  when  you  first  came  here 

Louise  (interrupting).  Oh !  not  at  all.    Yes,  yes, 
some  recollection 
Of  childish  times,  and  good- will  thereupon ; 
Doubtless,  a  bit  of  that.     Of  course.     'Twere  bar- 
barous. 
Not  to  be  better  pleas'd  to  see  a  friend 
Under  the  doctor's  hands,  than  a  mere  stranger. 
T'other  day,  for  example,  I  attended 
On  a  dear  soul  I  knew  just  after  you — 
A  Colonel,  a  dehghtful  man.     He  then 
Was  only  Captain,  but  he's  Colonel  now. 
I  would  advise  you,  by  the  way,  in  friendship. 
To  have  your  night-cap  chang'd  to  one  like  his : 
It  sits  with  such  an  air.     Yours,  I  observ'd, 
Was  like  a  shoemaker's  :  and  this  reminds  me 
Of  a  poor  girl  (for  our  good  sisterhood 
Disdain  to  wait  on  nobody)  who  says 
She  loves  you,  and  that  you're  in  love  with  her ; 
A  tall,  big  girl. 

La  Rou.  Impossible. 

Louise.  She  raved 

About  your  walking  with  a  marchioness  ; 
And  said  you  were  to  marry  her,  to  pay 
Her  father's  bill,  a  draper.     Positively 
You  should  not  overlook  such  twofold  luck. 
The  man  hunself,  in  spite  of  his  bill,  loves  you ; 
He  sa}'s  you  doat  so  on  a  suit  of  clothes ; 
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And   she   commenced  her  passion   upon   hearing 

you 
Giving  a  list  of  ladies  that  ador'd 
Your  little  finger.     See  now — why,  you  blush  ! 
Gracious  !  a  Captain  in  the  Guards,  and  blush  ! 
Dress'd  so  well  too  !  and  in  such  luck  with  ladies ! 
Well,  I  can't  leave  his  cheeks  in  better  company. 
And  so  I  bid  him  heartily  farewell. 

La  Rou.  Hear  me.      Is  there  one  word  or  thing 
on  earth, 
That  I  can  say  or  do,  to  show  how  truly 
Banter  hke  this  does  shame  me  ? 

Louise.  Certainly. 

"  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest," 
Says  the  good  poet.     Call  the  servant,  please, 
To  order  me  the  carriage. 

La  Rou.  Might  I  beg — 

Implore  ? 

Louise.  You  can  retract  your  word,  of  course. 
La  Rou.    (calling.)     Batiste !    (Enter    Batiste.) 

The  lady's  carriage. 
Louise.  Thanks.     Your  servant. 

[Exit  with  Batiste. 
La  Rou.  (ivalking  to   and  fro.)  If  ever  I  lov'd 
woman  upon  earth, 
That's  she.     I'll  prove  it  too,  and  face  the  devil. 
Dolt  that  I  was  !  fool !  coxcomb  !  ay,  that's  it : 
Courage — the  word's  out, — say  it  again  ; — a  fop. 
Upon  my  soul !  a  fop  ;  a  little  boy  ; 
Haven't  I  sixpence  for  myself?     A  school-boy  ! 
And  she's  of  age  first.     She's  angry  enough 
To  banter  me,  however  ;  that's  one  comfort. 

{Reenter  Batiste. 
Now  then.  Batiste,  my  coat : — this  instant, — ^gown 

otf— 
Tear  it — there — never  mind  the  arm — What  car- 
riage ? 
What  sort  of  carriage  ?  whose  ? 

Bat.  The  old  arms,  sir, 
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La  Rou.  Old  arms  !  whose  arms? 

Bat.  The  Countess's. 

La  Rou.  The  Countess's  ! 

What  Countess  ? 

Bat.  Montalais. 

La  Rou.  Death  and  the  devil  ! 

Bat.  The  Countess,  sir,  and  ma'amselle  De  La 
Motte, 
The  coachman  tells  me,  have  been  closeted 
Twice  in  the  last  two  hours,  and  the  Chevalier, 
Was  at  the  house  meantime,  but  went  away. 

La  Rou.   (jneditating.)   Schoolfellows — old  times 
— knew — me — them  and — oh  ! 
I  see  it  all :  no  matter  :  my  time's  come. 
I'll  be  a  man  ;  go  here,  go  there  ;  do  every  thmg. — 
(To  Batiste.)   Quick,  you  fool.     Ah  !  {He  cries  out 
with  pain.) 

Never  mind,  man.     This  lady 
Trembled,  you  say,  to  see  me  in  the  swoon  ? 

Bat.  Ay,  sir. 

La  Rou.  And  bath'd  my  temples  ? 

Bat.  Till  the  surgeon 

Took  you  in  hand. 

La  Rou.  And  she  help'd  him  ? 

Bat.  Ask  him,  sir. 

He  said,  she  felt  like  nerves,  yet  help'd  like  bones. 

La  Rou.  By  all  the — curse  the  arm — There — 
that'll  do— 
Hat — never  mind  which.     Gloves.     If  people  call, 
Say  I'm  in  bed — any  thing — the  devil — an  angel ! 

\^Exen.nt. 

Scene  II. — A  room,  vnth  a  sword  and  hai  on  one  of  the 
chairs,  and  with  trwnhs  prepared  for  travelling.  Die 
ToiiOY  discovered  in  a  military  undress,  sitting  at  a  table 
with  books,  a  decanter  of  water, '^c,  and  holding  a  letter. 

De  Tor.  Lest  she  should  tliink  my  acquiescence 
angry. 
And  my  departure  dumb  from  sullenness, 
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Here  have  I  taken,  in  a  few  calm  words, 

My  leave  as  fits  a  gentleman.     And  now, 

One  more  uneasy  slumber,  and  at  dawn 

I  pass  the  cold  blind  windows  of  the  house 

In  which  herself  will  be  lock'd  up  in  sleep, 

Careless  of  who  goes  by. — I  did  her  wrong, 

For  want  of  reading  by  a  juster  light 

Th'  unequal  measure  of  ingenuousness 

Demanded  of  her  sex  by  jealous  men. 

What  flatterers — pah  !  the  term  itself 's  a  flattery — 

What  mean,  ungenerous  parasites  and  sycophants 

Of  our  own  selves  we  are  !     How  we  strut  on. 

For  half  a  life,  perhaps  a  whole  life,  taking 

Our  vanities  for  virtues,  wills  for  deeds. 

And  our  contemptuous  measurements  of  others 

For  standards,  in  ourselves,  of  loftiest  worth ! 

She's  gone,  that  might  have  been  possess'd ; — she's 

gone. 
That  should  have  been  excus'd  and  comforted ; — 
She's  gone,  that  would  have  lov'd  and  worshipp'd 


me, 


H:id  my  own  truth  lent  happy  strength  to  hers. 
And  yet  she  too,  all  nobly  as  she  rose 
In  that  pure  fire  against  an  erring  judge, 
Err'd  in  the  excess  of  her  own  angry  scorn. 
She  saw  not,  in  the  judge  himself,  the  dupe 
Of  custom  and  despair  ;  saw  not,  that  men. 
As  well  as  those  they  wrong,  are  the  sad  heirs 
Of  taught  mistake  and  forc'd  self-ignorance, 
Wearing  such  masks  of  ingrain'd  sophistry 
To  their  own  souls,  as  need  the  fiercest  hands 
Of  pain  and  grief  to  tear  them,  up,  and  show 
Poor  flesh  and  blood  its  mutual  human  looks. 
Too  harshly  therefore  spoke  those  her  last  words ; 
Too  harshly  ev'n  for  harshness  harsher  far ; 
In  the  discharge  of  which  repented  wrong 
I  pay  with  dumb  obedience  and  bow'd  heart. 
Answering  no  censure,  and  admitting  all. 
Thus  in  the  burden  of  one  pang,  one  misery, 

VOL.   I.  8 
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Made  of  all  pangs  to  come,  I  sum  and  show 
The  love  I  would  have  si3read  o'er  all  her  life 
In  folding  gold,  in  bright  caressing  joy ; 
And  so  we  too  are  quits ; — and  now  I'll  be 
The  man  I  was,  and  turning  from  such  thoughts, 
Resume  my  studies  for  this  northern  field. 

[He  reads  out  of  a  hook  on  the  table.  A  knock  at  the 
house  door  is  heard,  and  then  a  sound  of  voices  irnthin 
it,  disputing. 

What  can  this  mean,  so  late,  and  jangling  thus  ? 
[Enter  La  Romse  in  a  military  undress,  loith  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  and  a  good  deal  the  ivorsefor  drinking. 

La  Rousse.  Noble  De  Torcy,  pardon  me.     I  ask 
Ten  thousand  pardons  ;  millions  ;  or  as  many 
As  may  be  proper  to  excuse  a  man 
For  coming  at  this  very  odd,  blinking  hour. 
To  say  he  has  been  a  fool.     I  fear,  I've  broken 
Your  servant's  head  ;  but  the  dull  dog  refus'd 
To  take  me  for  a  penitent ;  and  truly 
The  fact  is,  I  must  say,  'tis  difficult 
To  become  perfect  all  at  once.     There's  wine 
And  woman  in  me,  noblest  of  chevaliers ; 
And  if  the  first  makes  me  somewhat  erroneous. 
The  latter,  oh !  the  latter,  shall  right  all. 

De  Tor.  (in  great  anger.^     Why  must  I  be  a 
paT'ty  to  your  wine. 
Or  women  either  ?     What  do  you  do  here  ? 
And  why  remain  a  moment,  when  I  ask  ? 

La  Rou.  Noble — 

De  Tor.  Ridiculous  !     Pierre,  there — 

[Enter  Servant  rubbing  his  head  as  if  injured. 

La  Rou.  Stop  ;  nonsense — 

Hear  what  I  have  to  say.     Louise  La  Motte — 

De  Tor.    Louise    La    What !   .    .    Stay    away, 
Pierre.     I'll  call  you.  [Exit  Servant. 

La  Rou.  Louise  La  Motte,  not  What.   (Aside.) 
How  very  absurd. 
Sounds  any  name  like  hers  which  isn't  hers, — 
Isn't  the  lovely  thing!  (Aloud.)  Louise  La  Motte, 
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Or  De  La  Motte, — ma'mselle — you  know  Louise — 
Tell  me  but  where  she  is,  or  in  what  house 
Her  friend  the  Countess  hides  her  own  sweet  face, 
Ere  you  and  she — oh,  you — well, — take  possession 
Of  the  old  Count's  new  house,  and — 

De  Tor.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Explain  yourself  this  instant,  or  by  Heaven — 
La  Rou.    That's  it.      "  By  Heaven  "  is  where 
I  wish  to  be  ; 
By  lovely  De  La  Motte.  Tell  me  what  Eden  Street, 
AVhat  Paradise  Row,  contains  that  heav'n  on  earth. 
De    Tor.  (amle.)    This   fellow,  what   with   my 
contempt  for  him. 
And  the  ascendancy  which  that  name  gives  him 
Over  my  stupid  self,  will  drive  me  mad. 
{Aloud.)   Out  with  your  business,  sir,  or  quit  me 
instantly. 
La  Rou.  Well,  Tm  not  orderly ;   stay,  pardon 
me.     (^Looking  at  the  table.) 
There's  a  strange  out  of  the  way  physician  here 
I  see.  (iJe  pours  a  glass  of  water  from  the  decanter., 
and  drinks  it.) 

Water's  the  thing.     Virtue  the  first. 
De  Tor.  (aside.)  Of  all  the  impertinent  drunken 

vagabonds — 
La  Rou.  {finishing  another  glass  of  water.') 
I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  you  see,  this  arm 
You  gave  me  ;  'tisn't  quite  so  strong  again 
As  haste  would  have  it ;  so  coming  along 
In  search  of  that  wild  little  dove  of  yours. 
And  finding  my  head  giddy,  I  stopp'd  short 
And  took  a  little  of  my  friend  champagne 
To  steady  it.     'Twould  go  oif  in  a  minute, 
Even  without  the  water ;  for  there's  sense. 
For  all  his  folly,  in  my  friend  champagne ; 
He  doesn't  stay  long,  when  he  isn't  wanted. 

De  Tor.  What  would  I  give,  that  all  his  friends 
resembled  him  ! 
Well,  sir,  my  time  is  precious,  and  I  may  not 
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Have  tlie  displeasure  of  your  stay  much  longer. 
What    is   this   mummery?      Do   you   want   more 


wmo-ma 


La  Rou.  Come,  come,  I  Wcts  abrupt ;  I'm  sober 
now. 
I  came  to  say,  first,  that  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Yours  and  the  Countess's,  for  all  that. — whiz  ! 
Accept  it,  pray,  and  don't  spoil  good  intentions. 
Lay  my  repentance  at  her  feet.     She  never 
Lov'd  the  damn'd  ninny  that  you  see  before  you ; 
Never  was  lov'd  by  the  Jack  fop  himself; 
He  was  in  love  already,  and  didn't  know  it ; 
Ay,  with  his  lost,  his  lovely,  great  Louise, 
Stanchest  of  scornful  little  glorious  souls. 
Why  do  you  start  and  stare  so,  you  who  know 
What  a  sweet  soul  she  is  ? 

De  Tor.  How,  sir  ?  know  what  ? 

La  Rou.  Know  what  ?  why  all  about  my  saint 
Louise, 
A  saint,  blithe  as  a  sinner,  and  stanch  as  leeches. 
Oh,  you're  a  lucky  dog  to  live  so  near  her — 
What  would  I  give — But  hold  ! — I  shall  forget — 
The  next  thing  I  must  beg  you  to  accept 
Is  this  infernal  sum  of  money.     {Feeling  Ms  pock- 
ets for  if.) 

De  Tor.  Money! 

Is  the  man  drunk,  or  mad,  or  damn'd,  or  what  ? 

La  Rou.  I  was  afraid  I  had  lost  it. 
{He  puts  a  paper  into  a  casket  which  he  sees  open  on  the  table. 

Not  accept — 
No,  no — acceptance  ! — nonsense — reacceptance, 
That's  the  word,  man — repayment  of  the  ransom  ; 
There  should  have  been  no  ransom,  my  dear  friend ; 
The  peace  was  sign'd  eight  hours  before  we  took 

you; 
Only  the  Cardinal  kept  it  to  himself 
To  raise  the  price  of  treason.     (^Aside.)     That's  a 

lie — 
My  last — I  swear  it  to  her  lovely  soul — 
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But  the  poor  devil's  poorer  than  myself; 
He  pushes,  not  the  wine,  but  water-bottle  ! 

De  Tor.  (aside.')  Is  it  the  truth  ?    There's  some- 
thing strange  and  frank 
In  the  dog's  face ;  and  yet — Louise  La  Motte — 
What  the  devil  is  it  ?     And  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
.  La  Rou.  (JinisMng  another  glass  of  water.) 
Adieu,  champagne.     Noble  De  Torcy,  listen. 
You  are  a  lover  and  a  gentleman, 
Friend  of  the  Countess,  therefore  know  her  friend, 
Daughter  of  General  De  La  Motte.     By  Heaven, 
And  heaven  on  earth,  in  which  I  now  believe, 
By  faces  of  first  loves,  and  balms  in  wounds. 
And  all  that's  sweet  and  sudden  in  the  world, 
I've  been  a  fool,  an  ass,  noble  chevalier, 
And  by  your  'help  would  fain  be  thought  to  know 

it. 
She  whom  I  speak  of,  honour'd  this  same  fop 
(1  speak  it  to  her  glory,  and  the  shame 
Of  the  dull  beast")  by  loving  some  good  soul 
She  took  for  him,  these  five  long  years  ago ; 
And  now  she  treats  the  blockhead  with  disdain, 
For  knowing  not  his  luck.     Oh,  take  your  stick 

there. 
Take  your  stick,  man,  and  break  it  on  the  head 
Of  this  dull  puppy-dog  of  twenty-five. 
For  that  was  his  age  then,  and  he's  no  older ; 
Or  if  a  kindlier  mode  of  schooling  please  you, 
Give  me  your  hand,  as  you  have  faith  in  love, 
And  own  me  for  a  new  boy. 

De  Tor.  (giving  it.)  For  a  man. 

He  that  to  bravery  of  the  blood,  can  add 
Valour  of  soul  enough  to  own  a  fault, 
Nay,  to  confess  that  he  has  yet  to  learn, 
May  write  himself,  I  hope,  a  man  of  men ; 
Else  in  the  old  school  of  adversity 
Griefs  would  give  no  degrees ;    and  that  were 

dismal. 
But  you  o'errate  me,  Captain  ; — oh,  you  do. 
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I,  too,  have  faults  to  own  ;  fopperies  and  follies ; 
Ay,  and  have  lost  myself  with  her  I  love. 

La  Rou'.  You  !  What,  with  her  for  whom  you 
fought  so  well  ? 

It  isn't  possible. 

De  Tor.  'Tis  very  certain. 

La  Rou.  Not  for  those  letters  which  I  lied  about  ? 

De  Tor.   Yes  ;  for  I  did'nt  read  them. 

La  Ron.  Ah,  the  devil ! 

That  came  of  taking  me  too  much  on  trust. 
And  yet  believing  there  was  no  trust  in  me. 
What  you  thought  billets-doux,  were  blames  and 

banters. 
Well,  but  it  proved  me  an  unthinking  ass, 
And  you  a  scrupulous  gentleman.     It  did. 

De    Tor.  But  there  were  other  letters ;   letters 
written 
By  my  own  self. 

La  Rou.  Well— 

De  Tor.  Given  me  in  exchange 

For  yours. 

La  Rou.  For  mine  ? 

De  Tor.  Yes,  and  with  justice  ; 

For  they  were  written  some  four  years  ago 
To — whom  would  you  sujDpose  ? 

La  Rou.  Some  other  charmer. 

Oh  !  this  is  good.     I  like  you  all  the  better : 
Fear  you  perhaps  a  little  less  ;  but  not 
A  jot  the  less  admire  :  nay,  ten  times  more  ; 
And  love  you  twenty. 

De  Tor.  But  suppose  the  lady 

Were  the  last  person  you  would  take  her  for  ? 

La  Rou.  Well,  so  much  the  more  fun.     Aston- 
ishment v^ 
And  love  combined,  eh  ?     Some  sweet  little  saint. 
Grave,  and  lock'd  up  to  evejy  soul  but  you. 
No  ? — well,  what  signifies?     The  rogue's  a  woman. 
And  last  or  first,  I  take  that  to  be  every  thing. 
Name  her ;  name,  name.     Amaze  me,  if  you  can. 
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The  toast  for  our  next  meeting.     Out  with  it : 
Shout  to  the  stars. 

De  Tor.  What  say  you  to — "  Louise  "  ? 

La  Ron.  Louise  ! 

De  Tor.        Louise.     The  surname,  De  la  Motte. 

1m  Rou.  Charlotte,  you  mean.     The  cousin. 

De  Tor.  No  ;  Louise. 

The  cousin  was  no  cousin  for  one  like  her. 

La  Rou.  You  jest. 

De  Tor.  Jest  I  Why  ?  Is  that  a  name  to 

jest  on  ? 

La  Rou.  No,  'faith,  and  that's  the  reason  why 
you  jest, 
And  why  I  do  not  choose  to  hear  the  jesting. 

De  Tor.   StujQf,  man  !     Hear,  and  rejoice. 

La  Rou.  To  be  twice 

thwarted  ; 
To  be  twice  cross'd,  and  mock'd,  and  made  a  fool, 
And  in  the  second  mockery  to  be  made 
A  million  times  more  fool  than  in  the  first ; 
This  is  what  all  the  women  upon  earth 
Shall  turn  me  not  from  punishing. 

De  Tor.  They  will. 

Two  words  will ;  one  wiU..     Hear  me  out,  I  say. 

La  Rou.  Why  should  I  hear  you  out  ? 

De  Tor.  For  your  own  sake. 

La  Rou.  For  my  own  sake  !  What,  lest  I  stumble 
again 
On  your  old  toasting-fork  ?     Don't  count  on  that. 

De  Tor.  My  sword  is  at  a  woman's  feet ;  lay  yours 
At  such  another's. 

La  Rou.  Out  with  your  riddle  then  ; 

What  is't?     I'll  hear.     She  lov'd  you,  and  then 

laugh'd  at  you, 
Or  vou  both  laugh'd  at  me.     Is  that  it  ? 

De  Tor.  No. 

She  neither  laugh'd  at  me,  nor  lov'd  me  ever. 
And  though  you  hardly  merit  to  be  told  it, 
After  this  wilful  tempest  of  your  words, 
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Yet  for  a  penance  which  I  owe,  and  pitying 
Wounds  which  my  own  heart  aches  with,  hear  now 

this  : — 
You,  vain  or  modest,  Captain  De  la  Rousse, 
As  you  stand  there,  looking  not  very  wise. 
You  were  the  reason  why  my  suit  was  nought. 

La  Rou.  Nonsense — you  laugh — you  dream  it — 
you  don't  say  it ; 
You  wouldn't  swear  it— can't  be  sure  of  it. 

De  Tor.  I  say  it,  swear  it,  and  am  sure  of  it. 
For  she,  as  only  such  a  heart  as  hers. 
Brave  with  all  goodness  and  true  self-respect, 
Could  own  it,  did ;  though  never  till  this  hour 
Knew  I  the  name  of —  • 

La  Rou.  The  prodigious  fool. 

Fop,  dolt,  and  horrible  brute-beast  she  honour'd. 
Oh,  my  dear  friend  !  [-He  runs  and  embraces  Mm. 

But,  having  lov'd  her  once, 
How  could  you  cease  to  love  her  ? 

De  Tor.  How  could  you  ? 

Well,  well,  you  didn't  cease ;  but  the  truth  is, 
I  did  but  think  I  lov'd  ;  you  know  what  that  is  ; 
And  so,  at  last,  we  both  of  us  love  only 
Where  only  we  lov'd  ever. 

La  Rou.  Hear  him  !  hear  him  ! 

Hear  him,  oh  all  ye  gods  of  love  and  wonder, 
Who  thus  have  brought  together  and  perplex'd 
Four  souls  that  ought  to  speed  as  merrily 
As  people  in  quartettes,  or  in  a  dance. 
Oh,  but  they  will — they  must.     The  Countess  loves 

you 
Better  than  ever. — She  can't  help  it,  man. 
{Aside.')   She  shall,  somehow  or  other,  if  I  cry 
Fire  for't,  and  make  her  hear  me  at  the  window. 
{Aloud.)   That  risking  of  one's  blood  in  woman's 

cause 
Leaves  a  warm  light  in  their  sweet  cosy  souls 
To  read  their  sighs  by  these  fine,  cold;  spring  even- 
ings. 
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De  Tor.  Nothing  has  shown  it.     Eisking  of  one's 
blood 
She  counts  but  risking  others'  peace  of  mind; 
Duellists,  fools  ;  and  one  that  kills  his  man, 
A  ghastly  knave  hung  round  with  blood  and  tears. 

La  Rou.  Ah,  she  may  say  so  ;  but — 

De  Tor.  Conceive  me  rightly. 

She  has  renounced  me.  Captain  De  la  Rousse, 
Solemnly,  and  forever.     I  have  reasons. 
Which  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet  again. 
Why  I  must  not  contest  this  her  free  judgment ; 
Therefore  I  quit  at  once  both  France  and  her. 

La  Rou.  And  love  ? 

De  Tor.  And  love  ?     Oh,  no.     Love 

goes  with  me, 
Bearing  the  double  burthen  of  the  thoughts 
That  still  love  her,  and  all  the  thoughts,  now  dead, 
With  which  she  once  lov'd  me. 

La  Rou.  (aside.)  And  this,  forsooth, 

Is  sAl  my  precious  work  ! — Oh,  I  sha'n't  bear  it, 
Whatever  he  may  do.     The  double  burden 
Of  him  and  me  is  a  little  too  much  for  me. 
And  I  shall  lay  it  without  further  ceremony 
At  her  own  door : — tell  some  infernal  lie, 
And  bring  her  back  to  him.     What  shall  it  be  ? 

[Pacing  about  and  striking  his  forehead. 
O  haste,  O  night ! — wits — wits — {aloud.)  When  do 
you  go? 

De  Tor.  Besides,  I  did  her  wrong.    You  see  this 
letter. 
And  have  been  wond'ring  at  this  dress  of  mine. 
They  mean,  that  I  have  join'd  the  troops  for  Flan- 
ders, 
And  that  I  march  with  them  at  dawn.     The  letter 
Is  a  farewell,  which  the  good  people  here 
Will  give  her  when  I'm  gone. 

La  Rou.  Shall  I  give  it  her  ? 

[Snatching  the  letter  out  of  his  hand. 

No,  no,  I  see  (returning  if)  ;  I  beg  your  pardon — ■ 
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( Aside)    No.   1 9 — that's  it — Vineyard — (aloud.) 
What  now  ? 
To-night  ?  to-day  ?  some  five  or  six  hours  hence  ? 
De   Tor.  Surely.     The  morning-wind  itself  will 
call  me, 
Blowing  in  gold.     The  trumpets  pass  the  door. 
La  Rou.  (^preparhig  to  goS    I  keep  you  up. 
De  Tor.  No,  I  shall  not  lie  down 

For  a  good  hour,  and  then  but  in  my  clothes. 
La  Rou.  (impatiently. ~)   Good-bye. 
De  Tor.  Don't  go. 

La  Rou.  Yes. 

De  Tor.  "Not  on  my  account — 

I  swear  to  you — 

La  Rou.  If  things  here  don't  go  right  with  me, 
I'll  follow  you  to  Flanders,  and  eat  Spaniards. 
But  there's  a  debt  I  have  to  pay  a  friend. 
Whom,  if  I  don't  see  instantly — 

De  Tor.  You'll  break 

The  porter's  head.     What  says  my  own  ?     What, 
Pierre  ? 

[  Opening  the  door. 
La  Rou.  Hush !    It's   all   right.     The   dog   was 
half  asleep, 
When  he  insisted  upon  having  his  head  broke  ; 
And  I'm  so  late  I'll  owe  him  for  the  plaster. 
Stay  where  you  are. 
De  Tor.  No,  no  ;  I'U  let  you  out 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  drawing-room,  with  wax-lights  on  the  table, 
nearly  burnt  out.  the  Countess  and  Louise,  both  in 
evening  dresses,  are  discovered,  conversing  and  embroi- 
dering. 

Countess  {sighing).  Suppose  we  change  our 
theme. 

Louise.  With  all  my  heart. 

What  think  you  of  these  flowers,  tliat  Ihave  finish'd 
For  the  poor  widow  ? 
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Couafpss.  They  are  beautiful ; 

And  so  is  the  whole  trail.     'Tis  like  sweet  thoughts, 
Loving  and  clinging  to  a  bed  of  sorrow. 

Louise.  That  was  mj  fancy.     Flowers  cannot  but 
please, 
They  seem  such  pure  good  nature  on  the  part 
Of  Nature's  self. 

Countess.  Even  when  poisonous  ? 

Louise.  Yes,  when  we  come  to  know  them ;  for 
the  poison 
Is,  itself,  medicine  for  some  great  need.  [does ; 

Countess.  You  make  me  feel  as  mournful  music 
I  mean,  as  if  no  beauty  could  exist 
But  for  some  mourning ;  some  dark  ground  to  set 
The  diamonds  of  delight  in.     By  the  way. 
Have  you  observ'd  that  there's  a  sort  of  talk 
In  music  ;  something  that  appears  to  mean 
More  than  we  give  its  lovely  tongue  the  credit  of, — 
Positive  argument,  and  chains  of  reasoning  ? 

Louise.  Often.     De  Torcy  used  to  love  an  air 
I  played  on  the  spinnet,  that  seemed  to  question, 
Answer,  and  question,  and  so  run  the  round 
Of  some  sweet  logic ;  every  link  of  it 
Being  so  drawn  from,  so  deduc'd,  from  t'other, 
That  at  the  close  you  felt  as  much  convinc'd 
Of  some  fine  truth,  although  you  knew  not  what, 
As  though  an  angel  had  been  talking  it. 
'Twas  call'd    the  Lover's  Plea,  and    came   from 
Rome. 

Countess.  I've  heard  De  I'Orme  play  it  upon  the 
But  why  bring  back  De  Torcy  ?  [flute. — 

Louise.  Why  De  I'Orme  ? 

Countess.  See  what  the  candles  tell  us.     We  sit 
here, 
Talking  and  babbling,  and  should  be  in  bed. 

[  They  rise,  and  prepare  to  light  their  tapers.     The  hmise- 
betl  is  heard,  loudly  ringing. 

What  can  that  mean  ? 
Louise.  .         'Tis  very  late. 
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Countess.  So  loud  too  ! 

After  the  Sister's  fashion  ! 

Louise.  Should  I  go  ? 

Countess.  I  wouldn't  pain  you  by  advising  not ; 
But  people  must  be  told  that  you  design 
To  cast  your  feathers  and  take  nest  with  me ; 
Else  bird-calls  may  grow  dangerous. 

[J.  voice  is  heard  on  the  staircase. 
What  is  this  ? 

Enter  a  Servant  folloioed  by  La  Eousse, 
Servant.  Madam,  the  strangest  gentleman. — 
La  Boil.  By  no  means. 

These  ladies  know  me  very  well. — Oh  Countess, 
Oh  Mad'moiselle  La  Motte,  exquisite  friends, — 
Admirable,  amiable,  adorable  women, 
Be  pleased  to  utter  not  a  syllable, 
Till  you  have  heard  me  speak.     Not  for  myself; 
I'm  nobody ;  or  rather,  I'm  a  rascal, 
Jack-pudding,  fool,  and  fop  ;  but  for  a  gentleman 
Worthy  your  pity  and  your  instant  help. 
My  only  merit  is  that  he  has  pardon'd  me ; 
And  this  emboldens  me  to  ask,  not  only 
Pardon  from  you,  which,  with  eternal  shame. 
And  infinite  self-abasement,  on  my  knees — 
Though  I  don't  kneel — horrible  haste  not  letting 

me — 
I  do,  desperately,  ask, — but  faith,  belief. 
E'en  in  La  Rousse's  words,  when  I  inform  you 
That  if  you  don't  assist, — I  mean  you,  madam — 
(to  the  Countess.^ 

This  poor  unfortunate  gentleman,  this  instant. 
With  your  good  word,  your  testimony,  knowledge  . 
Of  his  good  name,  and  who  in  fact,  he  is — 
That  being  the  question  with  the  magistrate — 
I  wouldn't  give  a  rush  for  his  existence 
A  fortnight  longer.     {Aside.')  That's  the  gravest  lie 
I  ever  utter'd  ;  but  these  worthy  souls 
Will  make  us  do  it ! 
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Countess.  What  is  all  this,  sir? 

And  who  is  it  you  speak  of  ? 

La  Rou.  The  Chevalier — 

Noble  De  Torcy ;  who  has  had,  it  seems, 
The  misery  to  offend  you  ;  which  he  mourns, 
With  such  a  desperate  sorrow,  that  he  willingly 
Suffers  these  people  to  confound  him,  madam. 
With  a  wild  fool,  a  cousin,  who  has  slain 
A  rival  shamefully — committed  murder : — 
Murder ; — and  so  here's  the  Chevalier,  madam, 
Lock'd  in  his  room  with  twenty  men  about  him. 
All  watching  him  with  their  infernal  eyes 
To  see  he  does  not  kill  himself.    I  left  him 
Handcuff'd    and    manacled — Oh,   Ma'm'selle    La 

Motte  ! — 
And  owning,  with  a  kind  of  savage  joy, 
That  he  possess'd  not  in  the  whole  vile  town, — 
Town,  mind — not  country — that's  a  different  mat- 
ter— 
One  single  friend  to  speak  to  his  good  name. 

Countess.  But  he  has,  sir.    That  cannot  be.    He 

has. 
I  know  at  least  of  one  :  for — 

La  Rou.  What,  the  man 

He  had  some  money  of,  for  something  ?  He, 
Heav'n  bless  you,  is  the  very  man  that's  gone, 
And  left  him  thus  to  settle  for  them  both. 

Countess  (aside  to  Louise^    Good  heavens !  the 

ransom ! 
Z«  Rou.  (aside.)  That's  well  guessed, 

however. 
(Aloud.)  And  the  worst  is  (for  I  am  bound  to 

own  it,) 
He  would  not  let  me  come  to  speak  to  you : 
At  least,  he  utterly  forbade  it ;  told  me. 
That  he  should  die  with  shame,  and  hate  and  loathe 

me, 
He  loves  you  so,  but  thinks  you  so  above 
His  late  mistake  and  present  misery. 
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So  that  unless  you  do  a  thing  not  pleasing 
To  your  own  self,  however  good  for  him, 
My  folly  will  have  slain  him.     Oh,  the  day  !  - 
Countess  {aside  to  Louise).  What  think  you? 
Louise  {pointing  underhand  to  La  Rousse).  What 
is't  possible  to  think, 
'Twixt  doubts  of  him,  and  the  strange  look  of  truth  ? 
Countess   (to  La  Rousse).     Couldn't  I  send  ?  or 
couldn't  some  authority 
Be  sent  to  me  ? 

La  Rou.  Yes,  when  too  late.     Ten  minutes 

May  see  the  charge  made  out,  the  prisoner  gone. 
And— 

Countess.  Money,  sir — I  am  asham'd,  but  money — 
La  Rou.     Might  have  done     much — oh,   yes — 
bribes — poor  Chevalier  ! 
How  he  blushed  up  to  the  eyes  when  they  were 

hinted — 
Then  sigh'd,  and  vow'd,  and  I  believe  him  too. 
He  wouldn't  have  given  a  franc  to  save  his  going 
To  twenty  deaths.     But  pardon  me  ; — Time,  tmie. 
Time's  every  thing  ;  and  though  while  I  stay  here, 
I  cannot  be  quite  wretched,  yet,  alas  ! 
I  must  go  back  alone,  if  you  won't  trust  me. 
Nay,  as  to  that,  don't  trust  me.     Let  your  servants 
Come  with  us,  every  one  of  them,  all  arm'd, 
And  cut  me  into  pieces  at  his  door. 
If  you  don't  settle  it  all  in  twenty  seconds, 
And  so  return.    (  Countess  and  Louise  confer.)  Let 

them  but  come  together 
And — (aloud,  and  bowing  to  the  Countess,   as  if 
taking  his  leave.)     Your  unhappy  servant. 
Countess.  Stay  :  we'll  go,  sh\ 

Bid,  if  you  please,  my  servants  get  the  carriage. 
And  we'll  attend  you. 

La  Rou.  Will  you  ?     Then  by  all 

[Exeunt  the  ladies. 
The  hopes  I  raise,  what  if  my  own  should  fall ! 

[Exit. 
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Scene  the  Last. —  The  apartment  of  De   Torcy,  toho 
is  discovered  reading. 

De  Torcy  {closing  the  book).     I  cannot  do  it. 

Every  page  I  read, 
I  have  to  read  again  ;  and  tlien,  for  nothing. 
Strange,  that  the  eyes  and  mind,  which  needs  must 

act 
In  concert,  should  in  very  concert  part. 
The  eyes  retaining  mind  enough  to  know 
Each  word  they  take  into  their  conscious  orbs, 
While  yet  the  mind,  which  is  the  consciousness, 
Not  only  knows  not  what  it  tells  the  eyes. 
But  is  absorbed  and  absent,  far  away, 
In  thought  as  foreign  to  the  page  it  reads 
As  tongues  unknown,  or  starlight  to  broad  day. 
I  read  of  armies,  and  I  think  of  her  ; 
I  read  of  foreign  plains,  of  trenches,  ramparts, 
Marches  and  countermarches,  watching  fires, 
And  mornings  opening  upon  endless  hosts, 
And  all  the  while  am  in  a  httle*room. 
Gazing  on  her  exalted  angry  face. 
And  hating  my  own  soul  for  wounding  hers. 
Speed,   speed,   mad,   fooHsh   hours,    and    let    me 

feel_ 
The    bustling    of   the    world    once    more    about 

me, 
Waking  into  the  crowd  and  common  lot. 

[A  violent  Jcnoching,  at  icliich  De  Tokcy  7ises,  is  heard  at 
the  street-door.     TTie  room-door  is  then  thrown  open,  and 
enter  the  Countess  and  Louise,  followed  by  La  Eousse, 
who  retires  to  the  bach  of  the  scene. 
What  more  than  heavenly  vision, — for  'tis  earth's 
Most  blessed  spectacle  to  earthly  eyes, — 
Comes — ^for  it  cannot  come  ungraciously — 
To  raise  and  to  forgive  a  mourning  soul ! 
[  The  Countess  looks  vaguely  about  the  room,  then  at  De 
Torcy,  then  at  Louise. 

Moves  it  you  thus  ?     What  must  it  do  with  me  ? 
A  second  vision  too,  worthy  the  first, 
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Is  with  it,  doubling  both  my  shame  and  joy, 
Because  she  knows  all  truly  and  with  kindness. 
What  is  the  matter,  that  my  love  stands  thus, 
Gazing  and  dumb  V 

Louise.  Conceive  us  rightly,  sir  ; 

We  have  been  lured  here  on  a  false  pretence, 
And  she's  in  doubt  whether  yourself  are  true. 
De  Tor.     What  false  pretence  ?     True  !     Then 
am  I  wrong'd 
In  turn,  and  do  delightedly  forgive  her. 
And  must  be  twice  believ'd  ;  for  I'm  as  true 
As  hurts  in  hopeless  wounds,  or  balm  in  bliss. 
No  ? — Nothing   then  ?      No  meaning  ? — Chance  ! 

"  Pretence  ! " 
What's  the  pretence  ?     Where  was  it  ?     When  ? 

Whose  making  ? 
Oh  God  !  was  it  this  fool's  ?  this  drunkard's  ?  Tell 
me — 

{Looking  at  La  Rousse. 
La  Rou.   (pointing  to  the  table.)      That  letter 

there,  I  trust- 
ing  Tor.  (furiously,   and  as  if  going  to    strike 

him.)     Leave  it  alone. 
Countess  (loudly).     Touch  him  notr 
De  Tor.     Never. — Never,  while  you  forbid  me ; 
Never,  because  you  have  forbidden  me. 
But  is  it  true  ?     Did  he  ?     Did  the  disastrous 

And  despicable Stay. — There  is  a  remedy — 

Mademoiselle  La  Motte,  be  pleas'd  to  open 
The  door  beside  you  ;  for  my  hands — 

[Louise  opens  the  door. 
The  joy 
That  came  I  know  not  how,  or  why,  unwillingly. 
Is  free  to  go.     No  hand,  no  voice,  no  breath 
Shall  come  'twixt  her  and  world-wide  liberty. 

[77«e  Countess  and  Louise,  (he  latter  with  a  curtsey,  go 
out.  La  Eousse,  in  a  desperate  manner,  comes  a  little 
foinoard. 

Not  a  word,  fellow.     Don't  be  seen.     Don't  dare 
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So  low,  as  to  vex  one  that  cannot  fell  you. 
Don't  look  at  him.     You  have  no  right  to  look 
Upon  the  tears  and  anguish  of  a  man. 

[He  weeps  silently,  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands.  A 
door  gently  opens  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  the  Countess 
and  Louise  reenter;  and  the  former,  holding  the  letter  in 
one  hand,  comes  up  behind  De  Tokcy,  and  lays  the  other 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

Leave  me,  La  Rousse.     1  can  believe  you  meant 
Not  ill,  but  this  new  misery — 

Countess.  De  Torcy ! 

De    Tor.   (starti7ig  round.)      Who  is  it?     Are 
my  senses  leaving  me, 
Or  has  she  come  again  ? 

Countess  (who  has  opened  her  arms').     With  all 
her  heart. 
[They  rapturously  embrace.      De  Tokcy  then  kisses  the 
hands  o/"  Louise,  and  opens  his  arms  to  La  Rousse. 
La  Rou.  (aside  and  coming  out  of  them.)     I've 
done  it  though.  * 

TJie  CouKTESS  shakes  hands  with  La  Eousse,  and  then 
she  and  De  Toecy  walk  to  the  back  of  the  stage  con- 
versing. ,  La  Rousse  goes  to  embrace  Louise,  ichich 
she  declines  ;  but  shakes  hands  toith  him. 

Couldn't  you  imitate 
Your    generous   friend,    and    be,    and    make    all 

happy  ? 
Come,  dear  Louise ;  think  of  old  times ;  consider 
How  I  have  risked  the  loss  e'en  of  yourself. 
Partly  for  friendship's  sake,  but  most  for  love's  ; 
Ay,  t(5  convince  you  how  in  very  falsehood 
Truth  had  the  worship  still  of  poor  De  I'Orme. 
Come,  let  me  seize  this  moment  of  all  moments, 
Giv'n  me  by  friends  who  love  and  honour  you. 
Oh,  let  me  speak.     Do,  do.     Hear  me  but  speak. 
Louise.     Do  you  not  speak  ?     Well,  sir,  speak 

on,  and  briefly. 
La  Rou.    Dearest  Louise — Well,  well, — ^IVIa'am'- 

selle  La  Motte — 
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Come — I've  been  foolish,  ignorant,  undeserving ; 
Worthy  your  laughter,  painful  to  my  own  ; 
But  as  I've  lov'd  you  ever,  and  you  only,. 
If  I  have  lov'd  at  all,  and  as  I  novy — 

Louise  (^pointing  to  the  floor).     Stay — there'  a 

pin. 
La  Rou.    '  A  what  ? 

Louise.  A  pin  !  (Stoop- 

ing to  pick  it  up.)  Gold  pin. 

Is't  yours  ? 

La  Rou.     I've  done. 

Louise  (aside).  The  tears  are  in  his  eyes. 

La  Rou.     Be  yet  so  kind,  as  when  our  friends 
return. 
Not  to  expose  me  to  the  show  of  failure  ; 
Not  quite  at  once,  nor  without  some  regret. 
'Tis  the  last  spark  of  vanity  within  me ; 
Tread  it  out  gently. 

Louise.  Fear  not  their  return, 

Take  for  my  answer,  this.      (She  gives  him  her 
hand.) 
La  Rou.  Your  hand  ! 

Louise.  -Myself. 

The    Countess    spoke    for    you;    your    friendship 

spoke ; 
Your  tears,  yourself  have  spoken  ;  and  Louise. 
I  do  believe  you  love  me. 

La  Rou.  That  says  all. 

I.  thought  I  was  undone,  and  I'm  in  heaven. 
You're  my  good  spirit. 

Louise.  Oh,  and  you  were  inine. 

Yes  ;  when  you  lov'd  me  first,  I  teas'd  your  mirth 
With  fond  self-reference  and  foolish  tears, 
Because  you  were  no  graver.     'Twas  a  vanity 
Wanting  rebuke  on  my  side ;  and  you  gave  it  me. 
La  Rou.     I  was  a  stupid  fool,  and  you're  an 

angel. 
Countess   (returning   with    De    Torcy).     What's 
that? 
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Louise.     Oh,  nothing.     Only  I'm  an  angel. 

De  Tor.     So  }-ou  are — both  ; — and  heaven's  a 

lodging-house. 
Conntess.     Oh,  but  take  care  we're  not  avenging 

angels. 
Louise  (aside).     Excellent,  that.  (Aloud.)    The 
Captain  De  La  Rousse 
Permits  me  to  miite  his  fate  with  mine, 
Dear  Countess   Montalais.      My  captor,  madam. 

[Presenting  Mm. 
Countess    (in   affected  surprise).     Captor !     La 
Rousse  !  why  that's  my  friend  De  I'Orme. 
I  know  him  well,  a  writer  of  epistles. 
Which  must  be  trumpeted  on  pain  of  death. 

[The  gentlemen  make  signs  of  entreating  mercy. 
Louise  (to   the   Countess   icith   pretended  rage). 
You  have  no  right  to  use  a  captain  thus. 
Honour  him  as  you  may. 

Countess  (to  Louise  in  the  same  manner).     Nor 
shall  you  lose  him, 
Kind  as  you  are. 
Louise  (furiously).     We'll  all  be  happy. 
Countess  (with  the  same  fury).         I  look  for  it. 
All.     Ah  !  ha !  ha  ! 

[  They  take  each  other\s  hands  and  come  fcn^ward. 
Louise.     We  laugh,  that  we  may  set  old  fancies 

free. 
Countess.     But  not  the  less  adore  sincerity. 

[  The  curtain  falls. 
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ABKAHAM    AND    THE    FIRE-WOR- 
SHIPPER. 

-     A   DRAMATIC   PAKABLE. 

Scene. —  The  inside  of  a  tent,  in  which  the  patriarch 
Abraham  and  a  Persian  Traveller,  a  Fire- Wor- 
shipper, are  sitting  awhile  after  supper. 

Fire-  Worshipper,  .(aside.^  What  have  I  said,  or 
done,  that  by  degrees 
Mine  host  hath  changed  his  gracious  countenance, 
Until  he  stareth  on  me,  as  in  wrath  ! 
Have  I  'twixt  wake  and  sleep,  lost' his  wise  lore  ? 
Or  sit  I  thus  too  long,  and  he  himself 
Would  fain  be  sleeping  ?     I  will  speak  to  that. 
{Aloud.')  Impute  it,  O  my  great  and  gracious  lord, 
Unto  my  feeble  flesh,  and  not  my  folly, 
If  mine  old  eyelids  droop  against  their  will. 
And  I  become  as  one  that  hath  no  sense 
Ev'n  to  the  milk  and  honey  of  thy  words. — 
With  my  lord's  leave,  and  his  good  servant's  help, 
My  limbs  would  creep  to  bed. 

Abraham,    (^angrily    quitting  his   seat.)     In   this 
tent,  never. 
Thou  art  a  thankless  and  an  impious  man. 

Fii^e-W.  (losing  in  astonishment.)  A  thankless 
and  an  impious  man  !     Oh,  sir. 
My  thanks  have  all  but  worshipp'd  thee. 

Ahraha?n.  And  whom 

Forgotten  ?  like  the  fawning  dog  I  feed. 
From  the  foot- washing  to  the  meal,  and  now 
To  this  thy  cramm'd  and  dog-like  wish  for  bed, 
I've  noted  thee  ;  and  never  hast  thou  breath'd 
One  syllable  of  prayer,  or  praise,  or  thanks, 
To  the  great  God  who  made  and  feedeth  all. 

Fire-  W.  Oh,  sir,  the  God  I  worship  is  the  Fire, 
The  god  of  gods ;  and  seeing  him  not  here, 
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In  any  symbol,  or  on  any  slirine, 

1  waited  till  He  bless'd  mine  eyes  at  morn, 

Sitting  in  heaven. 

Abraham.  Oh,  foul  idolator  ! 

A-nd  dare'st  thou  still   to   breathe   in    Abraham's 

tent? 
Forth  with  thee,  wretch  :  for  he  that  made  thy  god, 
And  all  thy  tribe,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
The  invisible  and  only  dreadful  God, 
Will  speak  to  thee  this  night,  out  in  the  storm. 
And  try  thee  in  thy  foolish  god,  the  fire. 
Which  with  his  fingers  he  makes  lightnings  of 
Hark  to  the  rising  of  his  robes,  the  winds. 
And  get  thee  forth,  and  wait  hhn. 

{A  violent  storm  is  heard  rising. 

Fire-W.  ^Yhat!  unhous'd! 

And  on  a  night  like  this  !  me,  poor  old  man, 
A  hundred  years  of  age  I 

Abraham,  {iirging  him  aioay.)  Not  reverencing 
The  God  of  ages,  thou  revoltest  reverence. 

Fire-W.    Thou  had'st  a   father: — -1;hiuk   of  his 
gray  hairs. 
Houseless,  and  cuif 'd  by  such  a  storm  as  this. 

Abraham.  God  is  thy  father,  and  thou  own'st  not 
him. 

Fire-  W.  I  have  a  wife,  as  aged  as  myself. 
And  if  she  learn  my  death,  she'll  not  survive  it, 
No,  not  a  day ;  she  is  so  used  to  me ; 
So  propp'd  up  by  her  other  feeble  self. 
I  pray  thee,  strike  us  not  both  down. 

Abraham,  (still  urging  him.)  God  made 

Husband  and  wife,  and  must  be  own'd  of  them, 
Else  he  must  needs  disown  them. 

Fire-W.  We  have  children, 

One  of  them,  sir,  a  daughter,  who,  nest  week, 
Will  all  day  long  be  going  in  and  out. 
Upon  the  watch  for  me ;  she  too,  a  wife. 
And  will  be  soon  a  mother.     Spare,  O  spare  her ! 
She's  a  good  creature,  and  not  strong. 
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Ahraliam.  Mine  ears 

Are  deaf  to  all  things  but  thy  blasphemy, 
And  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  God, 
Who  will  this  night  condemn  thee. 

[Abraham  pusJies  him  out ;  and  remains  'alone,  speaJcing. 

For  if  ever 
God  came  at  night-time  forth  upon  the  world, 
'Tis  now  this  instant.     Hark  to  the  huge  winds, 
The  cataracts  of  hail,  and  rocky  thunder. 
Splitting  like  quarries  of  the  stony  clouds, 
Beneath  the  touching  of  the  foot  of  God. 
That  was  God's  speaking  in  the  heavens, — that  last 
And  inward  utterance  coming  by  itself 
What  is  it  shaketh  thus  thy  servant.  Lord, 
Making  him  fear,  that  in  some  loud  rebuke 
To  this  idolator,  whom  thou  abhorrest. 
Terror  will  slay  himself?     Lo,  the  earth  quakes 
Beneath  my  feet,  and  God  is  surely  here. 

[A  dead  silence  ;  and  then  a  still  small  voice. 

The  Voice.  Abraham ! 

Abraham.  'Where  art  thou,   Lord  ?  and  who  is 
it  that  speaks 
So  sweetly  in  mine  ear,  to  bid  me  turn 
And  dare  to  face  thy  presence  ? 

The  Voice. ^  '  Who  but  He 

Whose  mightiest  utterance  thou  hast  yet  to  learn  ? 
I  was  not  in  the  whirlwind,  Abraham ; 
I  was  not  in  the  thunder,  or  the  earthquake ; 
But  I  am  in  the  still  small  voice. 
Where  is  the  stranger  whom  thou  tookest  in  ? 

Abraham.  Lord,  he  denied  thee,  and  I  drove  him 
forth. 

The  Voice.  Then  didst  thou  do  what  God  him- 
self forbore. 
Have  I,  although  he  did  deny  me,  borne 
WHh  his  injuriousness  these  hundred  years. 
And  couldst  thou  not  endure  him  one  sole  night, 
And  such  a  night  as  this  ? 

Abraham.  Lord !  I  have  sinn'd, 
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And  will  go  forth,  and  if  he  be  not  dead, 
Will  call  him  back,  and  tell  him  of  thy  mercies 
Both  to  himself,  and  me. 

The  Voice.  Behold,  and  learn  ! 

[  The  Voice  retires  while  it  is  speaking  ;  and  a  fold  of 
the  tent  is  turned  back,  disclosing  the  Fire-Wor- 
shipper, ivho  is  calmly  sleeping,  with  his  head  on 
the  bach  of  a  house-lamb. 

Abraliam.  O  loving  God !  the  lamb  itself 's  his 
pillow. 
And  on  his  forehead  is  a  balmy  dew, 
And  in  his  sleep  he  smileth.     I,  meantime, 
Poor  and  proud  fool,  with  my  presumptuous  hands, 
Not  God's,  was  dealing  judgments  on  his  head, 
Which  God  himself  had  cradled  ! — Oh,  methinks 
There's  more  in  this  than  prophet  yet  hath  known, 
And  Faith,  some  day,  will  all  in  Love  be  shown. 
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DEDICATION 


TO   HIS    GKACE   THE   DUKE   OP   DEVONSHIRE,    K.  G. 
ETC.    ETC. 

A  name  synonymous  with  taste  and  beneficence;  tl.e 
princelie-st  representative  of  an  ever  princely  house ;  the 
landlord  beloved  of  his  tenants,  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland  ?  the  friend  of  honest  adversity,  not^vithstanding 
differences  of  opinion ;  the  discerner  and  raiser  of  merit 
in  humble  station ;  the  adorner  of  his  country  with  beau- 
tiful .gardens,  and  with  the  far-fetched  botany  of  other 
climates;  one,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  without  poetical 
exaggeration,  and  even  without  metaphor,  that  his  foot- 
steps may  be  traced  in  flowers,  and  that  he  has  made  the 
houses  of  the  poor  to  smile; — these  productions  of  an 
imperfect  but  zealous  pen,  which  aspires  to  assist  in  dif- 
fusing q,  love  of  the  graces  and  generosities  that  sweeten 
and  exalt  humanity,  are  inscribed,  with  every  sentiment 
of  gratitude,  by  his  Grace's 

Most  obliged,  and  most  affectionate 
Humble  servant, 

Leigh  Hunt. 


THE   FEAST   OF   THE   POETS. 

T'other  day,  as  Ai^ollo  sat  pitching  his  darts 
Through  the  clouds  of  November  by  fits  aud  by 

starts. 
He  began  to  consider  how  long  it  had  been. 
Since  the  bards  of  Old  England  a  session  had  seen. 
*' I  think,"  said  the  God,  recollecting,  (and  then 
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He  fell  twiddling  a  sunbeam,  as  I  may  my  pen,) 

"  I  think — let  me  see — yes,  it  is,  I  declare. 

As  long  ago  now  as  that  Buckingham  there :  ^ 

And  yet  I  can't  see  why  I've  been  so  remiss, 

Unless  it  may  be — and  it  certainly  is, 

That    since   Dryden's   fine   verses,    and    Milton's 

sublime, 
I   have   fairly  been   sick   of  their   sing-song   and 

rhyme. 
There  was  Collins,  'tis  true,  had  a  good  deal  to 

say; 
But  the  dog  had  no  industry, — neither  had  Gray : 
And  Thomson,  though  dear  to  my  heart,  was  too 

floiid 
To  make  the  world  see  that  their  own  taste  was 

horrid. 
So  ever  since  Pope,  my  pet  bard  of  the  town. 
Set  a  tune  with  his  verses,  half  up  and  half  down, 
There  has  been  such  a  doling  and  sameness — by 

Jove 
I'd  as  soon  have  gone  down  to  see  Kemble  in  love. 
However,  of  late,  as  they've  rous'd  them  anew, 
I'll  e'en  go  and  give  them  a  lesson  or  two. 
And  as   nothing's   done   there  nowadays  without 

eating, 
See  what  kind  of  set  I  can  muster  worth  treating." 
So  saying,  the  God  bade  his  horses  walk  for'ard. 
And,  leaving  them,  took  a  long  dive  to  the  nor'ard : 
For  Gordon's  he  made ;  and  as  Gods  w^ho  drop  in 

do*. 
Came  smack  on  his  legs  through  the  drawing-room 

window. 

And  here  I  could  tell,  were  I  given  to  spin  it. 
How  all  the  town  shook,  as  the  godhead  came  in  it : 
How  bright  look'd  the  poets,  and  brisk  blew  the 

airs. 
And   the   laurels   shot    up   in    the   gardens    and 

scjuares ; —  ♦ 
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But  fancies  like  these,  thougli  I've  stores  to  supply 

me, 
I'd  better  teep  back  for  a  poem  I've  by  me, 
And  merely  observe  that  the  girls  look'd  divine, 
And  the  old  folks  in-doors  exclaim'd  "Bless  us, 

how  j&ne ! " 

If  you'd  fancy,  however,  what  Phoebus  might  be. 
Imagine  a  shape  above  mortal  degree. 
His  limbs  the  perfection  of  elegant  strength, — 
A  fine  flowing  roundness  inclining  to  length, — 
A  presence  that  spoke, — an  expansion  of  chest, 
(For  the  God,  you'll  observe,  like  his  statues  was 

drest.) 
His  throat  like  a  pillar  for  smoothness  and  grace. 
His'  curls  in  a  cluster, — and  then  such  a  face. 
As  mark'd  him  at  once  the  true  offspring  of  Jove, 
The  brow  all  of  wisdom,  and  lips  all  of  love  ; 
For  though  he  was  blooming,  and  oval  of  cheek. 
And  youth  down  his  shoulders  went  smoothing  and 

sleek. 
Yet  his  look  with  the  reach  of  past  ages  was  wise. 
And  the  soul  of  eternity  thought  through  his  eyes. 

I  wouldn't    say   more,    lest   my   climax    should 

lose ; — 
Yet   now   I   have   mention'd  those   lamps  of   the 

•Muse, 
I  can't  but  observe  what  a  splendour  they  shed. 
When  a  thought  more  than  common  came  into  his 

head: 
Then  they   leap'd  in   their  frankness,    deliciously 

bright. 
And  shot  round  about  them  an  arrowy  light ; 
And  if,  as  he  shook  back  his  hair  in  its  cluster, 
A  curl  fell  athwart  them  and  darken'd  their  lustre, 
A  sprinkle  of  gold  through  the  duskiness  came. 
Like  the  sun  through  a  tree,  when  he 's  setting  in 

flaiiie. 
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The  God  then  no  sooner  had  taken  a  chair, 
And  rung  for  the  landlord  to  order  the  fare, 
Than  he  heard  a  strange  noise  and  a  knock  from 

without, — 
And  scraping  and  bowing,  came  in  such  .a  rout ! 
There  were  all  the  worst  play-wrights  from  Dibdin 

to  Terry, 
All  grinning,  as  who  should  say,   "  Sha'n't  we  be 

merry  ?  " 
With  men  of  light  comedy  lumb'ring  like  bears  up, 
And  men  of  deep  ti^gedy  patting  their  hairs  up. 
The  God,  for  an  instant,  sat  fix'd  as  a  stone. 
Till  recov'ring,  he  said,  in  a  good-natur'd  tone, 
"  Oh,  the  waiters,  I  see  ; — ah,  it's  all  very  well, — 
Only  one  of  you'll  do,  just  to  answer  the  bell." 
But  lord  !  to  see  all  the  great  dramatists'  faces  ! 
They  look'd  at  each  other,  and  made  such  grimaces  ! 
Then  turning  about,  left  the  room  in  vexation. 
And  Colman,  they  say,  fairly  mutter'd   "  Damna- 
tion ! " 

The  God  fell  a-laughing  to  see  his  mistake. 
But  stopp'd  with  a  sigh  for  poor  Comedy's  sake ; 
Then  gave  mine  host  orders,  who  bow'd  to  the  floor. 
And  had  scarcely  back'd  out,  and  shut  gently  the 

door,  • 

When  a  hemming  was  heard,  consequential  and 

-snapping. 
And  a  sour  little  gentleman  walk'd  with  a  rap  in  : 
He  bow'd,  look'd  about  him,  seem'd  cold,  and  sat 

down. 
And  said,  "  Tm  surpris'd  that  you'll  visit  this  town : — 
To  be  sure,  there  are  one  or  two  of  us  who  know 

you,  ■    ■      . 

But  as  for  the  rest,  they  are  all  much  below  you. 
So  stupid,  in  gen'ral,  the  natives  are  grown, 
They  really  prefer  Scotch  reviews  to  their  own  ; 
So  that  what  with  their  taste,  their  reformers,  and 
stuff, 
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They  have  sicken'd  myself  and  my  friends  long 

enough." 
"  Yourself  and  your  friends ! "   cried  the  God  in 

high  glee ; 
"  And  pray,  my  frank  visitor,  who  may  you  be  ?  '' 
"  Who  be  ?  "  cried  the  other ;   "  why  really — this 

tone — 
Wilham   Gilford's   a   name,   I   think,   pretty   well 

known ! "  : 

"  Oh — now    I    remember,"    said    Phoebus  ; — "  ah 

true — ' 
The  Anti-La  Cruscan  that  writes  the  review : — 
The  rod,  though  'twas  no  such  vast  matter,  that  fell 
On  that  plague  of  the  butterflies, — did  very  well ;  ^ 
And  there's  something,  which  even  distaste  must 

respect, 
In  the  self-taught  example,  that  conquer'd  neglect  : 
But  not  to.  insist  on  the  recommendations 
Of  modesty,  wit,  and  a  small  stock  of  patience. 
My  visit  just  now  is  to  poets  alone, 
And  not  to  small  critics,  however  well  known." 
So  saying  he  rang,  to  leave  nothing  in  doubt. 
And  the  sour  little  gentleman  bless'd  himself  out. 

But  glad  look'd  the  God  at  the  next  who  appear'd, 
For  'twas  Campbell,  by  Poland's  pale  blessing  en- 

dear'd : 
And  Montgom'ry  was  with  him,  a  freeman  sss  true, 
(Heav'n  loves  the  ideal,  which  practises  too;) 
And  him  follow'd  Rogers,  whose  laurel-tree  shows 
Thicker  leaves,  and  more  sunny,  the  older  it  grows ; 
Rejoicing  he  came  in  the  god-send  of  weather : 
Then  Scott  (for  the  famous  ones  all  came  together)  ; 
His    host   overwhelm'd   him    with  thanks    for   his 

novels ; 
Then  Crabbe,  asking  questions  concerning  Greek 

hovels ; 
And  Byron,  with  eager  indifierence  ;  and  Moore 
With  admiring  glad  eyes,  that  came  leaping  before  • 
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And  Keats,  with  young  tresses  and  tliougMs,  like 

the  god's ; 
And  Shelley,  a  sprite  from  his  farthest  abodes  ; 
Phcebus  gave  him  commissions  from  Marlowe  and 

Plato ; 
And  Landor,  whom  two  Latin  poets  sent  bay  to, 
(Catullus  and  Ovid)  ;  and  Southey  with  looks 
Like  a  man  just  awak'd  from  the  depth  of  his  books ; 
And    Coleridge,    fine    dreamer,  with   lutes    in  his 

rhyme ; 
And  Wordsworth,  the  prince  of  the  bards  of  his  time. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  God, — but  he  scarcely  had 

spoken. 
When  bang  went  the  door — you'd  have  thought  it 

was  broken ; 
And  in  rush'd  a  mob  with  a  scuffle  and  squeeze. 
Exclaiming,    "  What !    Wordsworth,    and    fellows 

like  these ! 
Nay  then,  we  may  all  take  our  seats  as  we  please  ! " 
I  can't,  if  I  would,  tell  you  who  they  all  were  ; 
But  a  whole  shoal  of  fops  and  of  pedants  were  there. 
All  the  heart  and  impart  men,  and  such  as  suppose 
They  -write  like  the  Virgils,  and  Popes,  and  Boileaus. 
The  God  smil'd  at  first  with  a  turn  tow'rds  the  fire. 
And   whisper'd    "  There,    tell    'em   they'd   better 

retire ;  " 
But  lord !  this  was  only  to  set  all  their  quills  up ; 
The  rogues  did  but  bustle  ;  and  pulling  their  frills  up. 
Stood  fixing  their  faces,  and  stirr'd  not  an  inch  ; 
Nay,  some  took  their  snuff  out,  and  join'd  in  a  pinch. 

Then  wrath  seiz'd  Apollo ;  and  turning  again, 
"  Ye  rabble,"  he  cried,  "  common-minded  and  vain, 
Whate'er  be  the  faults  which  true  bards  may  commit, 
(  And  most  of  'em  lie  in  your  own  want  of  wit,) 
Ye  shall  try,  wretched  creatures,  how  well  ye  can 

bear 
What  such  only  witness,  unsmote  with  despair." 
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He  said  ;  and  tlie  place  all  seem'd  swelling  with 

light, 
While  his  locks  and  his  visage  grew  awfully  bright ; 
And  clouds,  burning  inward,  roli'd  round  on  each 

-side, 
To  encircle  his  state  as  he  stood  in  his  pride ; 
Till  at  last  the  full  Deity  put  on  his  rays, 
And  burst  on- the  sight  in  the  pomp  of  his  blaze  ! 
Then  a  glory  beam'd  round,  as  of  fiery  rods, 
With  the  sound  of  deep  organs  and  chorister  gods ; 
And  the  faces  of  bai'ds,  glowing  fresh  from  their 

skies. 
Came  thronging  about  with  intentness  of  eyes, — 
And  the  Nine  were    all   heard,  as   the   harmony 

swell'd, — 
And   the   spheres,    pealing   in,    the   long  rapture 

upheld, —  ■ 
And  all  things  above,  and  beneath,  and  around, 
Seem'd  a  world  of  bright  vision,  set  floating  in  sound. 

That  sight   and  that  music  might   not  be   sus- 

tain'd. 
But  by  those  who  in  wonder's  great  school  had  been 

train'd  ; 
And  even  the  bards  who  had  graciousness  found, 
After   gazing    awhile,    bow'd   them   down    to   the 

ground. 
What  then  could  remain  for  that  feeble-eyed  crew .? 
Through  the  door  in  an  instant  they  rush'd  and  they 

flew; 
They  rush'd,  and  they  dash'd,  and  they  scrambled, 

and  stumbled, 
And  down  the  hall  staircase  distractedly  tumbled, 
And  never  once  thought  which  was  head  or  was 

feet, 
And  slid  through  the  hall,  and  fell  plump  in  the 

street. 
So  great  was  the  panic  that  smote  them  to  flight, 
That  of  all  who  had  come  to  be  feasted  that  nioht, 
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Not  one  ventur'd  back,   or  would  stay  near  the 

place  ; 
Even  Ireland  declin'd,  notwithstanding  his  face. 

But    Phoebus   no    sooner   had   gain'd   his   good 

ends, 
Than  he  put  oif  his  terrors,  and  rais'd  up  his  friends. 
Who  stood  for  a  moment  entranc'd  to  behold 
The  glories  subside  and  the  dim-rolling  gold. 
And  listen'd  to  sounds,  that  with  ecstasy  burning 
Seem'd  dying  far  upward,  like  heaven  returning. 
Tlien  "  Come,"  cried  the  God  in  his  elegant  mirth, 
"  Let  us  make  us  a  heaven  of  our  own  upon  earth, 
And  wake  with  the  lips,  that  we  dip  in  our  bowls, 
That  divinest  of  music, — congenial  souls." 
So  saying,  he  led  through  the  door  in  his  state. 
Each  bard  as  he  follow'cl  him  blessing  his  fate ; 
And  by  some  charm  or  other,  as  each  took  his  chair. 
There  burst  a  most  beautiful  wreath  in  his  hair. 
I  can't  tell  'em  all,  but  the  groundwork  was  bay,- 
And  Campbell,  in  his,  had   some  oak-leaves  and 

May ; 
And  Forget-me-not,   Rogers ;    and   Moore   had    a 

vine ; 
And  Shelley,  besides  most  magnificent  pine. 
Had   the  plant  which  thy  least  touch,  Humanity, 

knows ; 
And  Keats's  had  forest-tree,  basil,  and  rose  ; 
And  Southey  some  buds  of  the  tall  Eastern  palm ; 
And  Coleridge  mandragoras,  mingled  with  balm ; 
And  WordsAvorth,    with   all  which   the   field-walk 

endears. 
The  blossom  that  counts  by  its  hundreds  of  years. 
Then  Apollo  put  his  on,  that  sparkled  with  beams, 
And  rich  rose  the  feast  as  an  epicure's  dreams, — 
Not  epicure  civic,  or  grossly  inclin'd. 
But  such  as  a  poet  might  dream  ere  he  din'd ; 
For  the  God  had  no  sooner  determin'd  the  fare, 
Than  it  turn'd  to  whatever  was  racy  and  rare  : 
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The  fish  and  the  flesh  for.  example  were  done, 
On  account  of  their  fineness,  in  flame  from  the  sun  ; 
The  wines  were  all  nectar  of  diflerent  smack, 
To  which  Muskat  was  nothing,  nor  Virginis  Lac, 
No,  nor  even  Johannisberg,  soul  of  the  Rhine, 
Nor  Montepulciano,  though  King  of  all  Wine.7 
Then  as  for  the  fruits,  you  might  garden  for  ages, 
Before  you  could  raise  me  such  apples  and  gages ; 
And  all  on  the  table  no  sooner  were  spread. 
Than  their  cheeks  next  the  God  blush'd  a  beautiful 

red. 
'Twas  magic,  in  short,  and  deliciousness  all ; — 
The  very  men-servants  grew  handsome  and  tall ; 
To  velvet-hung  ivory  the  furniture  turn'd, 
The  service  with  opal  and  adamant  burn'd. 
Each  candlestick  chang'd  to  a  pillar  of  gold. 
While   a  bundle  of  beams  took  the   place  of  the 

mould, 
The  decanters  and  glasses  pure  diamond  became. 
And  the  corkscrew  ran  solidly  round  into  flame  : — 
In  a  word,  so  completely  forestall'd  were  the  wishes. 
E'en  harmony  struck  from  the  noise  of  the  dishes. 

It  can't  be  suppos'd  I  should  think  of  repeating 
The  fancies  that  flow'd  at  this  laureat  meeting ; 
I  haven't  the  brains,  and  besides  was  not  there ; 
But  the  wit  may  be  easily  guess'd  by  the  chair. 

I  must  mention,  however,  that  during  the  wine. 
Our  four  great  old  poets  were  toasted  with  nine. 
Then  others  with  six  or  with  three  as  it  fitted, 
Nor  were  those  who  translate  with  a  gusto,  omitted. 
At  this,  Southey  begging  the  deity's  ear — 
"  /know,"  interrupted  Apollo,  "  'tis  Frere  :  "8 
And  Scott  put  a  word  in,  and  beg^'d  to  propose — 
"  I'll  drink  him  with  pleasure,"  said  Phoebus,  "  'tis 

Rose."  9 
Then  talking  of  lyrics,  he  call'd  upon  JMoore, 
Who  sung  such  a  song,  that  they  shouted  "  Encore  ! " 
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And  the  God  was  so  pleas'd  with  his  taste  and  his 

tone, 
He  obey'd  the  next  call,  and  gave  one  of  his  own, — 
At  which  you'd  have  thought, — ('twas  so  witching 

a  warble,) 
The  guests  had  all  turn'd  into  listening  marble  ; 
The  wreaths   on   their   temples   grew  brighter  of 

bloom, 
As  the  breath  of  the  deity  circled  the  room  ; 
And  the  wine  in  the  glasses  went  lippling  in  rounds, 
Ab  if  follow'd  and  fann'd  by  the  soft- winged  sounds. 

Thus  chatting  and  singing  they  sat  till  eleven. 
When   Phoebus   shook    hands,    and    departed   for 

heaven ; 
"  For  poets,"  he  said,  "  who  would  cherish  their 

powers. 
And   hop'd   to  be    deathless,  must   keep   to  good 

hours." 
So  off  he  betook  him  the  way  that  he  came, 
And  shot  up  the  north  like  an  arrow  of  flame ; 
For  the  Bear  was  his  inn  ;  and  the  comet,  they  say, 
Was  his  tandem  in  waiting  to  fetch  him  away. 

The  others  then  parted,  all  highly  delighted ; 
And  so  shall  I  be,  when  you  find  me  invited. 


10 
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THE  •STORY  OF  RIMINI ; 

OE, 
FRUITS     OF     A^  parent's     FALSEHOOD. 

CANTO  L 

Argument. — Giovanni  Malatesia,  Lord  of  Hijnini,  has  won 
by  his  victories  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Francesca,  daugh- 
ter of  the  reigning  Count  of  Ravenna ;  and  is  expected, 
ivith  a  gorgeous  procession,  to  come  and  marry  her.  She 
has  never  yet  seen  him.  The  jy/'ocession  arrives,  and  is 
described. 

'Tis  morn,  and  never  did  a  lovelier  day 
Salute  Ravenna  from  its  leafy  bay : 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night. 
Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light. 
And  April,  with  his  white  hands  wet  with  flowers. 
Dazzles  the  bride-maids,  looking  from  the  towers : 
Green  vineyards  and  fair  orchards,  far  and  near, 
Glitter  with  drops  ;  and  heaven  is  sapphire  clear. 
And  the  lark  rings  it,  and  the  pine-trees  glow, 
And  odours  from  the  citrons  come  and  go. 
And  all  the  landscape — earth,  and  sky,  and  sea — 
Breathes  hke  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out 
openly. 

'Tis  nature,  full  ot  spirits,  wak'd  and  lov'd. 
E'en  sloth,  to-day,  goes  quick  and  unreprov'd ; 
For  where's  the  living  soul,  priest,  minstrel,  clown, 
Merchant,  or  lord,  that  speeds  not  to  the  town  ? 
Hence  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  are  seen  ; 
And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scatter'd  light ; 
Come  gleaming  up — true  to  the  wish'd-for  day — 
And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the 
bay. 
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And  well  may  all.  the  world  come  crowding  there, 
If  peace  returning,  and  processions  rare," 
And,  to  crown  all,  a  marriage  in  the  spring 
Can  set  men's  hearts  and  fancies  on  the  wing  ; 
For,  on  this  beauteous  day,  Ravenna's  pride — 
The  daughter  of  their  prince — becomes-  a  bride  ; 
A  bride  to  ransom  an  exhausted  land  ; 
And  he,  whose  victories  have  obtain'd  her  hand, 
Has  taken  with  the  dawn— so  flies  report — 
His  promis'd  journey  to  the  expecting  court. 
With  hasting  pomp,  and  squires  of  high  degree. 
The  bold  Giovanni,  Lord  of  Rimini. 

The  road,  that  way,  is  lined  with  anxious  eyes. 
And  false  announcements  and  fresh  laughters  rise. 
The  horseman  hastens  through  the  jeering  crowd. 
And  finds  no  horse  within  the  gates  allow'd ; 
And  who  shall  tell  the  drive  there,  and  the  din  ? 
The  bells,  the  drums,  the  crowds  yet  squeezing  in, 
The  shouts,  from  mere  exuberance  of  delight. 
The  mothers  with  their  babes  in  .sore  affright, 
'And  armed  bands  making  important  way. 
Gallant  and  grave,  the  lords  of  holiday ; 
Minstrels,  and  friars,  and  beggars  many  a  one 
That  pray,  and  roll  their  blind  eyes  in  the  sun, 
And  all  the  buzzing  throngs,  that  hang  like  bees 
On  roofs,  and  walls,  and  tops  of  garden  trees  ? 
With  tap'stries  bright  the  windows  overflow, 
By  lovely  faces  brought,  that  come  and  go. 
Till  by  their  work  the  charmers  take  their  seats, 
Themselves  the  sweetest  pictures  in  the  streets. 
In  colours,  by  light  awnings  beautified  ; 
Some  re-adjusting  tresses  newly  tied, 
Some  turning  a  trim  waist,  or  o'er  the  flow 
Of  crimson  cloths  hanging  a  hand  of  snow  : 
SmiHng  and  laughing  some,  and  some  serene. 
But  all  with  flowers,  and  all  with  garlands  green. 
And    most   in   flattering   talk    impatient  for    the 
scene. 
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At  length  the  approaching  trumpets,  with  a  start 
On  the  smooth  wind,  come  dancing  to  the  heart ; 
The  crowd  are  mute  ;  and,  from  the  southern  wall, 
A  lordly  blast  gives  welcome  to  the  call. 
Then  comes  the  crush  ;  and  aU  who  best  can  strive 
In  shuffling  struggle,  tow'rds  the  palace  drive, 
Where,  baluster'd  and  broad,  of  marble  fair. 
Its  portico  commands  the  public  square : 
For  there  Duke  Guido  is  to  hold  his  state. 
With  his  fair  daughter,  seated  o'er  the  gate. 
But  far  too  well  the  square  has  been  supphed ; 
And,  after  a  rude  heave  from  side  to  side, 
With  angry  faces  turn'd  and  nothing  gain'd, 
The  order,  first  found  easiest,  is  maintain'd. 
Leaving  the  pathways  only  for  the  crowd, 
The  space  within  for  the  procession  proud. 

For  in  this  manner  is  the  square  set  out : — 
The  sides,  path-deep,  are  crowded  round  about. 
And  fac'd  with  guards,  who  keep  the  horse-way 

clear ; 
And,  round  a  fountain  in  the  midst,  appear — 
Seated  with  knights  and  ladies,  in  discourse — 
Rare  Tuscan  wits  and  warbling  troubadours. 
Whom  Guido  (for  he  lov'd  the  Muse's  race) 
Has  set  there  to  adorn  his  public  place. 
The  seats  with  boughs  are  shaded  from  above 
'Of  bays  and  roses, — trees  of  wit  and  love; 
And   in   the   midst,   fresh    whistling   through    the 

scene, 
The  lightsome  fountain  starts  from  out  the  green. 
Clear  and  compact ;  till,  at  its  height  o'errun. 
If  shakes  its  loosening  silver  in  the  sun. 

There,  with  the  wits  and  beauties,  you  may  see, 
As  in  some  nest  of  faery  poetry. 
Some  of  the  chiefs,  the  noblest  in  the  land, — 
Hugo,  and  Borso  of  the  Liberal  Hand, 
And  Gino,  and  Ridolfo,  and  the  flower 
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Of  jousters,  Everard  of  the  Sylvan  Tower  ; 
And  Felix  the  Fine  Arm,  and  him  who  well 
Repaid  the  Black-Band  robbers,  Lionel ; 
With  more  that  have  pluck'd  beards  of  Turk  and 

Greek, 
And  made  the  close  Venetian  lower  his  sails  and 

speak. 

There,  too,  in  thickest  of  the  biight-eyed  throng. 
Stands  a  young  father  of  Italian  song — 
Guy  Cavalcanti,  of  a  knightly  race  ; 
The  poet  looks  out  in  his  nearest  face  : 
He   with  the   pheasant's    plume — there — bending 

now : 
Something  he  speaks  around  him  with  a  bow. 
And  all  the  listening  looks,  with  nods  and  flushes, 
Break  round  him  into  smiles  and  grateful  blushes. 

Another  start  of  trumpets,  with  reply  ; 
And  o'er  the  gate  a  crimson  canopy 
Opens  to  right  and  left  its  flowing  shade, 
And  Guido  issues  with  the  princely  maid. 
And  sits ; — ^the  courtiers  fall  on  either  side  ; 
But  every  look  is  fixed  upon  the  bride, 
Who  seems  all  thought  at  first,  and  hardly  hears 
The  enormous  shout  that  springs  as  she  appears ; 
Till,  as  she  views  the  countless  gaze  below, 
And  faces  that  with  gratefi.il  homage  glow, 
A  home  to  leave  and  husband  yet  to  see 
Are  mix'd  with  thoughts  of  lofty  charity : 
And  hard  it  is,  she  thinks,  to  have  no  will ; 
.But  not  to  bless  these  thousands,  harder  still. 
With  that  a  keen  and  quivering  sense  of  tears 
Scarce  moves  her  sweet,  proud   lip,    and   disap- 
pears ;  . 
A  smile  is  underneath,  and  breaks  away, 
And  round  she  looks  and  breathes,  as  best  befits 
the  day. 
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What  need- 1  tell  of  cheeks,  and  lips,  and  eyes, 
The  locks  that  fall,  and  bosom's  balmy  rise  ? 
Beauty's  whole  soul  is  hers,  though  shadow'd  still 
With  anxious  thought,  and  doubtful  maiden  will ; 
A  lip  for  endless  love,  should  all  prove  just ; 
An  eye  that  can  withdraw  into  as  deep  distrust. 

While  thus  with  earnest  looks  the  people  gaze. 
Another  shout  the  neighb'ring  quarters  raise  : 
The  train  are  in  the  town,  and  gathering  near 
With  noise  of  cavalry,  and  trumpets  clear, 
A  princely  music,  unbedinn'd  with  drums  ; 
The  mighty  brass  seems  opening  as  it  comes  ; 
And  now  it  jfills,  and  now  it  shakes  the  air. 
And  now  it  bursts  into  the  sounding  square  ; 
At  which  the  crowd  with  such  a  shout  rejoice. 
Each   thinks   he's   deafen'd '  with   his   neighbour's 

.  voice. 
Then  with  a  long-drawn  breath  the  clangours  die. 
The  palace  trumpets  give  a  last  reply, 
And  clustering  hoofs  succeed,  with  stately  stir 
Of  snortings  proud  and  clinking  furniture, — 
The  most  majestic  sound  of  human  will : 
Nought  else  is  heard  sometime,  the  people  are  so 
still. 

First  come  the  trumpeters,  clad  all  in  white, 
Except  the  breast,  which  wears  a  scutcheon  bright. 
By  four  and  four  they  ride,  on  horses  gray  ; 
And  as  they  sit  along  their  easy  way^ 
To  the  steed's  motion  yielding  as  they  go. 
Each  plants  his  trumpet  on  his  saddle-bow. 

The  heralds  next  appear,  in  vests  attir'd, 
Of  stiifening  gold  with  radiant  colours  fir'd ; 
And  then  the  pursuivants  who  wait  on  these, 
All  dress'd  in  painted  richness  to  the  knees  : 
Each  rides  a  dappled  horse,  and  bears  a  shield, 
Charg'd  with  three  heads  upon  a  golden  field.^0 
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Twelve  ranks  of  squires  come  after,  twelve  in 
one, 
With  forked  pennons  lifted  in  the  sun, 
Which  tell,  as  they  look  backward  in  the  wind, 
The  bearings  of  the  knights  that  ride  behind. 
Their  horses  are  deep  bav ;  and  every  squire 
His  master's  colour  shows  in  his  attire. 

These  past,  and  at  a  lordly  distance,  come 
The   knights  themselves,   and  fill  the  quickening 

.  hum — 
The  flower  of  Rimini.     Apart  they  ride, 
Two  in  a  rank,  their  falchions  by  their  side, 
But  otherwise  unarnxd,  and  clad  in  hues 
Such  as  their  ladies  had  been  pleas'd  to  chuse, 
Bridal  and  gay, — orange,  and  pink,  and  white, — 
All  but  the  scarlet  cloak  for  every  knight ; 
Which  thrown  apart,  and  hanging  loose  behind, 
Bests  on  the  horse,  and  ruffles  in  the  wind. 
The  horses,  black  and  glossy  every  one. 
Supply  a  further  stately  unison — 
A  solemn  constancy  of  martial  show ; 
Their  frothy  bits  keep  wrangling  as  they  go. 
The  bridles  red,  and  saddle-cloths  of  white, 
Match  well  the  blackness  with  its  glossy  light, 
While    the   rich   horse-cloths,   manthng  half   the 

steed, 
Are  some  of  them  all  thick  with  golden  thread ; 
Others  have  spots,  on  grounds  of  different  hue — 
As  burning  stars  upon  a  cloth  of  blue ; 
Or  heart's-ease  purple  with  a  velvet  light, 
Bich  from  the  glary  yellow,  thickening  bright ; 
Or  silver  roses  in  carnation  sewn, 
Or  flowers  in  heaps,  or  colonics  pure  alone : 
But  all  go  sweeping  back,  and  seem  to  dress 
The  forward  march  with  loitering  stateliness. 

The  crowd,  with  difference  of  delight,  admire 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  motion  and  the  attire. 
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Some  watch  the  rider's  looks  as  they  go  by, 
Their  self-possess'd  though  pleas'd  observancy  ; 
And  some  their  skill  admire,  and  careless  heed, 
Or  body  curving  to  the  rearing  steed. 
Or  patting  hand  that  best  persuades  the  check, 
And  makes  the  quarrel  up  with  a  proud  neck. 
Others  are  bent  upon  the  horses  most, — 
Their  shape,  their  breed,  the  glory  of  their  host : 
The  small  bright  head,  free  nostrils,  fetlocks  clean, 
The  branching  veins  ridging  the  glossy  lean, 
The  start  and  snatch,  as  if  they  felt  the. comb. 
With  mouths  that  fling  about  the  creamy  foam. — 
The  snorting  turbulence,  the  nod,  the  champing. 
The  shift,  the  tossing,  and  the  fiery  tramping. 

And  now  the  Princess,  pale  and  with  fix'd  eye, 
Perceives  the  last  of  those  precursors  nigh. 
Each  rank  uncovering  as  they  pass  in  state. 
Both  to  the  courtly  fountain  and  the  gate  ; 
And  then  a  second  interval  succeeds 
Of  stately  length,  and  then  a  troop  of  steeds 
Milk-white  and  azure-draped,  Arabian  bred. 
Each  by  a  blooming  boy  lightsomely  led. 
In  every  limb  is  seen  their  faultless  race, 
A  fire  well-temper'd,  and  a  free  left  grace  : 
Slender  their  spotless  shapes,  and  greet  the  sight 
With  freshness  after  all  those  colours  bright ; 
And  as  with  easy  pitch  their  steps'they  bear. 
Their  yielding  heads  have  half  a  loving  air, 
These  for  a  princely  present  are  divin'd, 
And  show  the  giver  is  not  far  behind. 

The  talk  increases  now,  and  now  advance, 
Space  after  space,  with  many  a  sprightly  prance, 
The  pages  of  the  court,  in  rows  of  three  ; 
Of  white  and  crimson  in  their  livery. 
Space  after  space,  and  still  the  train  appear ; 
A  fervid  whisper  fills  the  general  ear — 
"  Ah — yes — no !  'tis  not  he,  but  'tis  the  squires 
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Who  go  before  him  when  his  pomp  requires." 
And  now  his  huntsman  shows  the  lessening  train, 
Now  the  squire-carver,  and  the  chamberlain  ; 
And  now  his  banner  comes,  and  now  his  shield, 
Borne  by  the  squire  that  waits  him  to  the  field ; 
And  then  an  interval, — a  lordly  space  ; — 
A  pin-drop  silence  strikes  o'er  all  the  place. 
The  Princess,  from  a  distance,  scarcely  knows 
Which  way  to  look  ;  her  colour  comes  and  goes, 
And,  with  an  impulse  like  a  piteous  plea, 
She  lays  her  hand  upon  her  father's  knee,  « 

Who  looks  upon  her  with  a  labour'd  smile. 
Gathering  it  up  into  his  own  the  while, 
When  some  one's  voice,  as  if  it  knew  not  how 
To  check  itself,  exclaims,  "  The  Prince  !  now,  now  ! " 
And  on  a  milk-white  courser,  like  the  air, 
A  glorious  figure  springs  into  the  square  : — 
Up,  with  a  burst  of  thunder,  goes  the  shout. 
And  rolls  the  trembling  walls  and  peopled  roofs 
about. 

Never  was  nobler  finish  of  fair  sight, — 
'Twas  like  the  coming  of  a  shape  of  light ; 
And  many  a  lovely  gazer,  with  a  start. 
Felt  the  quick  pleasure  smite  across  her  heart. 
The  Princess,  who  at  first  could  scarcely  see. 
Though  looking  still  that  way  from  dignity, 
Gathers  new  courage  as  the  praise  goes  round. 
And  bends  her  eyes  to  learn  what  they  have  found. 
And  see — his  horse  obeys  the  check  unseen, 
And,  with  an  air  'twixt  ardent  and  serene. 
Letting  a  fall  of  curls  about  his  brow. 
He  takes,  to  all,  his  cap  off  with  a  bow. 
Then  for  another,  and  a  deafening  shout. 
And  scarfs  are  wav'd,  and  flowers  come  pouring 

out; 
And,  shaken  by  the  noise,  the  reeling  air 
Sweeps  with  a  giddy  whirl  among  the  fair, 
And  whisks  their  garments  and  their  shining  hair. 
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With  busy  interchange  of  wonder  glows 
The  crowd,  and  loves  his  bravery  as  he  goes ; 
But  on  his  shape  the  gentler  sight  attends, 
Moves  as  he  passes,  as  he  bends  him  bends, — 
Watches  his  air,  his  gesture,  and  his  face. 
And  thinks  it  never  saw  such  manly  grace, 
So  fine  are  his  bare  throat,  and  curls  of  black, — 
So  lightsomely  dropt  in,  his  lordly  back. 
His  thigh  so  fitted  for  the  tilt  or  dance. 
So  heap'd  with  strength,  and  turn'd  with  elegance ; 
But,  above  all,  so  meaning  in  his  look, 
As  easy  to  be  read  as  open  book ; 
And  such  true  gallantry  the  sex  descries 
In  the  grave  thanks  within  his  cordial  eyes. 
His  haughty  steed,  who  seems  by  turns  to  be 
Vex'd  and  made  proud  by  that  cool  mastery, 
Shakes  at  his  bit,  and  rolls  his  eyes  with  care, 
Reaching  with  stately  step  at  the  fine  air ; 
And  now  and  then,  sideling  his  restless  pace. 
Drops  with  his  hinder  legs,  and  shifts  his  place, 
And  feels  through  all  his  frame  a  fiery  thrill ; 
The  princely  rider  on  his  back  sits  still. 
And  looks  where'er  .he  likes,  and  sways  him  at  his 
will. 

Surprise,  relief,  a  joy  scarce  understood — 
Something,  in  truth,  of  very  gratitude, 
And  fifty  feelings  undefin'd  and  new, 
Dart  through  the  bride,  and  flush  her  faded  hue. 
"  Could  I  but  once,"  she  thinks,  "  securely  place 
A  trust  for  the  contents  on  such  a  case — 
On  such  a  mind,  now  seemingly  beheld — 
This  chance  of  mine  were  hardly  one  compell'd." 
And  see  !  the  stranger  looking  with  delight 
Tow'rds  the  sweet  fountain  with  its  circle  bright, 
And  bending,  as  he  looks,  with  frequent  thanks, 
Beckons  a  follower  to  him  from  the  ranks, 
And  loos'ning,  as  he  speaks,  from  its  light  hold, 
A  princely  jewel  with  its  chain  of  gold, ' 
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Sends  it,  in  token  he  had  lov'd  him  long, 
To  the  young  master  of  Italian  song. 
The  poet  starts,  and  with  a  lowly  grace 
Bending  his  lifted  eyes  and  blushing  face, 
Looks  after  his  new  friend,  who  scarcely  gone 
In  the  wide  turning,  bows,  and  passes  on. 

This  is  sufficient  for  the  destin'd  bride  : 
She  took  an- interest  first,  but  now  a  pride  ; 
And  as  the  Prince  comes  riding  to  the  place, 
Baring  his  head,  and  raising  his  fine  face, 
She  meets  his  full  obeisance  with  an  eye 
Of  self-permission  and  sweet  gravity  : 
He  looks  with  touch'd  respect,  and  gazes,  and  goes 
by. 


CANTO   II. 

Aegument. —  The  Prince  is  discovered  not  to  be  Giovan?ii 
Malatesta,  but  Ms  brother  Paido,  ivhom  he  has  sent  us  his 
proxy.  Francesca,  nevertheless,  is  j^ersuaded  to  be  affi- 
anced, and  goes  loith  him  to  Rimini.  Description  of  the 
journey,  and  of  the  Ravenna  Pine-Forest. 

I  PASS  the  followers,  and  their  closing  state ; 
The  court  was  enter'd  by  an  outer  gate  : 
The  Count  and  Princess  had  retir'd  before. 
In  time  to  greet  his  guest  at  the  hall-door : 
But  something  seem'd  amiss,  and  there  ensued 
Deep  talk  among  the  spreading  multitude. 
Who  stood  in  groups,  or  pac'd  the  measur'd  street. 
Filling  with  earnest*  hum  the  noontide  heat. 
Nor  ceas'd  the  wonder,  as  the  day  increas'd, 
And  brought  no  symptoms  of  a  bridal  feast ; 
No  mass,  no  tilt,  no  largess  for  the  crowd, 
Nothing  to  answer  that  procession  proud, 
But  a  blank  look,  as  if  no  court  had  been — 
Silence  without,  and  secrecy  within  ; 
And  nothing  heard  by  listening  at  the  walls, 
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But  now  and  then  a  bustling  through  the  halls, 
Or  the  dim  organ  rous'd  at  gathering  intervals. 

The  truth  was  this : — The  bridegroom  had  not 
come, 
But  sent  his  brother  Paulo  in  his  room. 
The  former,  said  to  have  a  handsome  face. 
Though   lame   of   foot,    ("  some    victory's   very- 
grace  ; " — 
So  Guido  call'd  it,)  yet  was  stern  and  proud, 
Little  gallant,  and  had  a  chilling  cloud 
Hanging  forever  on  his  blunt  address. 
Which  he  mistook  for  sovereign  manliness ; — 
But  more  of  this  hereafter.     Guido  knew 
The  Prince's  faults ;  and  he  was  conscious  too. 
That  sweet  as  was  his  daughter,  and  prepar'd 
To  do  her  duty  where  appeal  was  barr'd. 
She  had  a  sense  of  marriage,  just  and  free. 
And  where  the  lover  wooed  but  ruggedly. 
Might  pause,  for  aught  he  knew,  and  fail  to  strike 
A  chord  her  own  sweet  music  so  unlike. 
The  old  man,  therefore,  not  unkind  at  heart. 
Yet  fond,  from  habit,  of  intrigue  and  art. 
And  little  form'd  for  sentiments  like  these 
Which  seem'd  to  him  mere  maiden  niceties, 
(For  lovers  of  the  Muse,  alas !  could  then 
As  well  as  now,  be  but  half-loving  men,) 
Had  thought  at  once  to  gratify  the  pride. 
Of  his  stern  neighbour,  and  secure  the  bride. 
By  teUing  him,  that  if,  as  he  had  heard, 
Busy  he  was  just  then,  'twas  but  a  word, 
And  he  might  send  and  wed  her  by  a  third ; 
Only  the  Count  thus  farther  must  presume. 
For  both  their  sakes,  that  still  a  prince  must  come. 
The  bride  meantime  was  told,  and  not  unmov'd. 
To  look  for  one  no  sooner  seen  than  lov'd ; 
And  when  Giovanni,  struck  with  what  he  thought 
Mere  proof  how  his  triumphant  hand  was  sought, 
Despatch'd  the  wish'd-for  prince,  who  was  a  man 
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Noble  as  eye  had  seen  since  earth  began, 
The  eflfect  was  perfect,  and  the  future  wife  • 
Caught  in  the  elaborate  snare — perhaps  for  life. 

One  truth,  however,  craft  was  forc'd  to  tell, 
And  chance,  alas  !  suppoi-ted  it  too  well. 
She  saw,  when  they  were  hous'd,  in  Guido's  face 
A  look  of  stupefied  surprise  take  place  ; 
Of  anger  uQ^^t,  of  candour  in  a  while, 
And  then  'twas  told  her  with  a  begging  smile, 
That  Prince  Giovanni,  to  his  deep  chagrin, 
Had  been  delay'd  by  troubles  unforeseen, 
But  rather  than  delay  his  day  of  bliss, 
(If  his  fair  ruler  took  it  not  amiss,) 
■Had  sent  his  brother  Paulo  in  his  stead ; 
"  Who,"  said  old  Guido,  with  a  nodding  head, 
"  May  well  be  said  to  represent  his  brother. 
For  when  you  see  the  one,  you  know  the  other." 

By  this  time  Paulo  join'd  them  where  they  stood, 
And  seeing  her  in  some  uneasy  mood, 
Chang'd  the  mere  cold  respects  his  brother  sent 
To  such  a  strain  of  cordial  compliment, 
And  gave  her  thanks,  in  terms,  and  with  a  face. 
So  fill'd  with  attribution  of  all  grace, — 
That  air,  in  short,  which  sets  you  at  your  ease 
Without  implying  your  perplexities, — 
That  what  with  the  surprise  in  every  way, 
The  hurry  of  the  time,  the  appointed  day, 
The  very  shame  which  now  appear'd  increas'd 
Of  begging  leave  to  have  her  hand  releas'd — 
And  above  all,  those  tones,  and  words,  and  looks 
Which  seem'd  to  realize  the  dreams  of  books. 
And  help'd  her  genial  fancy  to  conclude 
That  fruit  of  such  a  stock  must  all  be  good, 
She  knew  no  longer  how  she  could  oppose. 
Quick  was  the  plighted  troth ;  and  at  the  close 
The  proxy,' turning  mid  the  general  hush, 
Kiss'd  her  sweet  lips,  betwixt  a  rosy  blush. 
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Two  days  and  nights  ensued.     At  length,  a  state 
Of  trumpets  issued  from  the  palace  gate, 
The  banners  of  their  brass  with  favours  tied, 
And  with  a  blast  proclaim'd  the  affianc'd  bride. 
But  not  a  word  the  people's  silence  broke, 
Till  something  of  a  gift  the  herald  spoke, 
And  bringing  the  good  coin  by  handfuls  out, 
Scatter'd  the  ready  harvest  round  about; 
Then  burst  the  mob  into  a  jovial  cry, 
And  "largess  !  largess  !  "  claps  against  the  sky. 
And  bold  Giovanni's  name,  the  lord  of  Rimini. 

The  rest,  however,  still  were  looking  on. 
Sullen  and  mute,  and  scarce  the  noise  was  gone, 
When  riding  from  the  gate  with  banners  rear'd, 
Again  the  gorgeous  visitors  appear'd. 
The  Prince  was  in  his  place ;  and  in  a  car. 
Before  him,  glistening  like  a  farewell  star, 
Sate  the  dear  lady  with  her  brimming  eyes, 
And  off  they  set,  through  doubtful  looks  and  cries  , 
For  some  too  shrewdly  guess'd,  and  some  were  vex'd 
At  the  dull  time,  and  some  the  whole  perplex'd. 
And  all  great  pity  thought  it  to  divide 
Two  that  seem'd  made  for  bridegroom  and  for  bride. 
Ev'n  she,  whose  wits  this  strange  abrupt  event 
Had  over-borne  in  pure  astonishment, 
Could  scarce  at  times  a  wilder'd  cry  forbear 
At  leaving  her  own  home  and  native  air ; 
Till  passing  now  the  limits  of  the  town, 
And  on  the  last  few  gazers  looking  down. 
She  saw  by  the  road-side  an  aged  throng, 
Who  wanting  power  to  bustle  Avith  the  strong,- 
Had  learnt  their  gracious  mistress  was  to  go, 
And  gather'd  there,  an  unconcerted  show. 
Bending  they  stood,  with  their  old  foreheads  bare, 
And  the  winds  finger'd  with  their  reverend  hair. 
"  Farewell,  farewell,  my  friends  !  "  she  would  have 

cried. 
But  in  her  throat  the  leaping  accents  died, 
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And  waving  with  her  hand  a  vain  adieu, 
She  dropt  her  veil,  and  in  her  grief  withdrew, 
And  let  the  kindly  tears  their  own  good  course 
pursue. ' 

The  morn  was  sweet,  as  when  they  journey'd 
last  ;— 
The  smoke  from  cottage-tops  ran  bright  and  fast, 
And  every  tree  in  passing,  one  by  one,  ♦ 

Gleam'd  out  with  twinkles  of  the  golden  sun : 
For  leafy  was  the  road,  with  tall  array, 
On  either  side,  of  mulberry  and  bay. 
And  distant  snatches  of  blue  hills  between ; 
And  there  the  alder  was  with  its  bright  green. 
And  the  broad  chestnut,  and  the  poplar's  shoot, 
That  like  a  feather  waves  from  head  to  foot. 
With  ever  and  anon  majestic  pines ; 
And  still,  from  tree  to  tree,  the  early  vines 
Hung  garlanding  the  way  in  amber  lines. 

Nor  long  the  Princess  kept  her  from  the  view 
Of  the  dear  scenes  her  happy  childhood  knew ; 
For  sitting  now,  calm  from  the  gush  of  tears, 
With  dreaming  eye  fix'd  down,  and  half-shut  ears. 
Hearing,  yet  hearing  not,  the  fervent  sound 
Of  hoofs  thick  reckoning   and  the  wheel's  moist 

round, 
A  call  of  "  slower,"  from  the  farther  part 
Of  the  check'd  riders,  woke  her  with  a  start. 
And  looking  up  again,  half  sigh,  half  stare. 
She  lifts  her  veil,  and  feels  the  freshening  air. 

'Tis  down  a  hill  they  go,  gentle  indeed, 
And  such  as  w^ith  a  bold  and  playful  speed 
Another  time  they  would  have  scorn'd  to  heed ; 
But  now  they  take  a  lady  down  the  hill. 
And  feel  they  should  consult  her  gentle  will. 

And  now  with  thicker  shades  the  pines  appear, — 
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The  noise  of  hoofs  grows  duller  on  the  ear ; 

And  quitting  suddenly  their  gravelly  toil, 

The  wheels  go  spinning  o'er  a  sandy  soil. 

Here  fii-st  the  silence  of  the  country  seems 

To  come  about  her  with  its  listening  dreams  ; 

And  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  half-freed  from  pain, 

She  fell  into  her  musing  mood  again ; 

Leaving  the  others,  who  had  pass'd  that  way 

In  careless  spirits  of  the  first  blithe  day, 

To  look  about,  and  mark  the  reverend  scene, 

For  awful  tales  renown'd  and  everlasting  green. 

A  heavy  spot  the  forest  looks  at  first, 
To  one  grim  shade  condemn 'd,  and  sandy  thirst, 
Chequer'd  with  thorns,  and  thistles  run  to  seed. 
Or  plashy  pools  half-cover'd  with  green  weed, 
About  whose  sides  the  swarming  insects  fry 
In  the  hot  sun,  a  noisome  company ; 
But,  entering  more  and  more,  they  quit  the  sand  . 
At  once,  and  strike  upon  a  grassy  land. 
From  which  the  trees  as  from  a  carpet  rise 
In  knolls  and  clumps,  in  rich  varieties. 
The  knights  are  for  a  moment  forc'd  to  rein 
Their  horses  in,  which,  feeling  turf  again. 
Thrill,  and  curvet,  and  long  to  be  at  large 
To  scour  the  space,  and  give  the  winds  a  charge. 
Or  pulling  tight  the  bridles  as  they  pass, 
Dip  their  warm  mouths  into  the  freshening  grass  : 
But  soon  in  easy  rank,  from  glade  to  glade,    . 
Proceed  they,  coasting  underneath  the  shade ; 
Some  bearing  to  the  cool  their  placid  brows. 
Some    looking    upward   through   the   glimmering 

boughs, 
Or  peering»into  spots  that  inwardly 
Open  green  glooms,  and  half-prepar'd  to  see 
The  lady  cross  it,  that  as  stories  tell. 
Ran  loud  and  torn  before  the  knight  of  hell.^l 
Various  the  trees  and  passing  foliage  here, — 
Wild  pear,  and  oak,  and  dusky  juniper, 
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With  briony  between  in  trails  of  white, 

And  ivy,  and  the  suckle's  streaky  light, 

And  moss,  warm  gleaming  with  a  sudden  mark. 

Like  growths  of  sunshine  left  upon  the  bark  ; 

And  still  the  pine  flat-topp'd,  and  dark,  and  tall, 

In  lordly  right  predominant  o'er  all. 

Anon  the  sweet  birds,  hke  a  sudden  throng 

Of  happy  children,  ring  their  tangled  song 

From  out  the  greener  trees ;  and  then  a  cloud 

Of  cawing  rooks  breaks  o'er  them,  gathering  loud 

lAke  savages  at  ships ;  and  then  again 

Nothing  is  heard  but  their  own  stately  train, 

Or  ring-dove  that  repeats  his  pensive  plea, 

Or  startled  gull  up-screaming  toward  the  sea. 

But  scarce  their  eyes  encounter  living  thing 

Save,  now  and  then,  a  goat  loose  wandering, 

Or  a  few  cattle  looking  up  askance 

With  ruminant  meek  mouths  and  sleepy  glance, 

Or  once,  a  plodding  woodman,  old  and  bent. 

Passing,  half-wond'ring — half  indifferent — 

Yet  turning  at  the  last  to  look  once  more  ; 

Then  feels  his  trembling  staff,  and  onward  as  before. 

So  ride  they  pleas'd ; — ^till  now  the  couching  sun 
Levels  his  final  look  through  shadows  dun  ; 
And  the  clear  moon,  with  meek  o'er-lifted  face. 
Seems  come  to  look  into  the  silvering  place. 
Then  woke  the  bride  indeed,  for  then  was  heard 
The  sacred  bell  by  w^hich  all  hearts  are  stirr'd, — 
The  tongue  'twixt  heav'n  and  earth,  the  memory 

mild. 
Which  bids  adore  the  Mother  and  her  Child. 
The  train  are  hush'd ;  they  halt ;  their  heads  are 

bare  ; 
Earth  for  a  moment  breathes  angelic  air. 
Francesca  weeps  for  lowliness  and  love  ; 
Her  heart  is  at  the  feet  of  Her  who  sits  above. 

Softly  they  move  again  through  beam  and  shade  ; 

VOL.   I.  if 
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Till  now  by  stragglers  met,  and  watch-dogs  bay'd, 
They  quit  the  piny  labyrinths,  and  soon 
Emerge  into  the  full  and  day-like  moon  : 
Chilling  it  seems ;  and  pusliing  steed  on  steed, 
They  start  them  freshly  with  a  homeward  speed. 
Then  well-known  fields  they  pass,  and  straggling 

cots, 
Boy-storied  trees,  and  love-remember'd  spots, 
And  turning  last  a  sudden  corner,  see 
The  moonlit  towers  of  wakeful  Rimini. 
The  marble  bridge  comes  heaving  forth  below 
With  a  long  gleam ;  and  nearer  as  they  go. 
They  see  the  still  Marecchia,  cold  and  bright, 
Sleeping  along  with  face  against  the  light. 
A  hollow  trample  now, — a  fall  of  chains, — 
The  bride  has  enter'd, — not  a  voice  remains ; — 
Night,  and  a  maiden  silence,  wrap  the  plain's. 


CANTO  m. 

Argument. — Effects  of  the  sight  and  manners  of  her  hus- 
band upon' the  bnde.  His  character.  Paulo  discovers  the 
part  he  had  been  led  to  play.  Result  of  the  discovery  to 
Mm  and  Francesca.  Giovanni  is  called  away  from 
Rimini  by  a  revolt.  Description  of  a  garden,  and  of  a 
summer-house.  • 

Weak   were    the    moon    to  welcome    princely 
trains : — 
Thousands  of  lights,  thousands  of  faces,  strains 
Of  music  upon  music,  roaring  showers, 
High  as  the  roofs,  of  blessings  mix'd  with  flowers ; 
Through  these,  with  one  huge  hopeful  wild  accord, 
The  gentle  lady  of  a  fiery  lord 
Is  welcom'd,  and  is  borne  straight  to  the  halls 
That  hold  his  presence  in  the  palace  walls ; 
And  there,  as  pale  as  death,  thg  future  wife 
Looks  on  his  face  that  is  to  sway  her  life. 
It  stoop'd  ;  she  knelt ;  a  kiss  was  on  her  brow ; 
And  two  huge  hands  rais'd  her  she  scarce  knew  how. 
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Oh,  foolish,  false  old  man  !  now  boast  thine  art, 
That  has  undone  thee  in  a  daughter's  heart. 

Great  was  the  likeness  that  the  brothers  bore  ; 
The  lie  spoke  truth  in  that,  and  lied  the  more. 
Not  that  the  face  on  which  the  lady  stared 
Was  hideous  ;  nay,  'twas  handsome  ;  yet  it  scared. 
The  likeness  was  of  race,  the  difference  dire — 
The  brows  were  shadow'd  with  a  stormy  fire ; 
The  handsome  features  had  a  wild  excess. 
That  discommended  e'en  the  handsomeness ; 
And  though  a  smile  the  lip  now  gentlier  warm'd, 
The  whole  big  face  o'erhung.  a  trunk  deform'd,— 
Warp'd  in  the  shoulder,  broken  at  the  hip, 
Though  strong  withal,  nor  spoilt  for  soldiership  ; 
A  heap  of  vigour  planted  on  two  stands 
Of  shapeless  bone,  and  hung  with  giant  hands. 

Compare  with  this  the  shape  that  fetch'd  the 
bride ! 
Compare  the  face  now  gazing  by  its  side  ! 
A  face,  in  which  was  nothing  e'en  to  call 
A  stamp  exclusive  and  professional : 
No  courtier's  face,  and  yet  the  smile  was  there  ; 
No  scholar's,  yet  the  look  was  deep  and  rare ; 
No  soldier's,  for  the  power  was  all  of  mind, 
Too  true  for  violence,  and  too  refin'd: 
A  countenance,  in  short,  seem'd  made  to  show 
How  far  the  genuine  flesh  and  blood  would  go ; 
A  morning  glass  of  unaffected  nature, 
Something  that  baffled  looks  of  loftier  feature, — 
The  visage  of  a  glorious  human  creature. 

Nevertheless,  the  cripple  foremost  there. 
Stern  gainer  by  a  crafty  father's  care. 
But  ignorant  of  the  plot,  and  aught  beside. 
Except  that  he  had  won  a  peerless  bride, — 
This  vision,  dress'd  beyond  its  own  dress'd  court 
To  cloak  defects  that  still  belied  its  port, 
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Gave  the  bewilder'd  bfeauty  what  was  meant 
For  thanks  so  gracious,  flattery  so  content,    . 
And  spoke  in  tones  so  harsh,  yet  so  assur'd, 
So  proud  of  a  good  fortune  now  secur'd, 
That  her  low  answers,  for  mere  shame,  impHed 
Thanks  for  his  thanks,  and  pleasure  in  his  pride ; 
And  so  the  organ  blew,  and  the  priest  read, 
And  under  his  grim  gaze  the  life-long  words  were 
said. 

A  banquet  follow'd,  not  in  form  and  state, 
But  small,  and  cheerful,  and  considerate ; 
Her  maidens  half-enclos'd  her ;  and  her  lord 
With  such  mild  grace  presided  at  the  board. 
And  time  went  flowing  in  a  tide  so  fair, 
That  from  the  calm  she  felt  a  new  despair. — 
Suddenly  her  eyes  clos'd,  her  lips  turn'd  white. 
The  maidens  in  alarm  enclos'd  her  quite, 
And  the  Prince  rose,  but  with  no  gentle  looks  ; 
He  bade  them  give  her  air,  with  sharp  rebukes, 
Grasp'd  her  himself  with  a  suspicious  force, 
And  altogether  show'd  a  mood  so  coarse, 
So  hasty,  and  to  love  so  ill  attun'd. 
That,  with  her  own  good-will,  the  lady  swoon'd. 

Alas  for  wrongs  that  nature  does  the  frame ! 
The  pride  she  gives  compensates  not  the  shame. 
And  yet  why  moot  those  puzzles  ?  'tis  the  pride,  . 
And  not  the  shape,  were  still  the  thing  to  hide. 
Spirits  there  are  (I've  known  them)  that  like  gods 
Who  dwelt  of  old  in  rustical  abodes, 
Have  beam'd  through  clay  the  homeliest,  bright 

and  wise. 
And  made  divinest  windows  of  the  eyes. 
Two  fiends  possess'd  Giovanni's, — Will  and  Scorn  ; 
And  high  they  held  him,  till  a  third  was  born. 
He  strove  to  hide  the  secret  from  himself, — 
But  his  shape  rode  him  like  some  clinging  elf 
At  once  too  scorn'd  and  dreaded  to  be  own'd. 
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Valour,  and  wit,  and  victory  enthron'd, 
Might  bind,  he  thought,  a  woman  to  his  worth, 
Beyond  the  threads  of  all  the  fops  on  earth ; 
But  on  his  secret  soul  the  fiend  still  hung, 
Darken'd  his  face,  made  sour  and  fierce  his  tongue, 
And  was  preparing  now  a  place  for  thee 
In  his  wild  heart,  O  murderous  Jealousy ! 

Not  without  virtues  was  the  Prince.     Who  is  ? 
But  all  were  marr'd  by  moods  and  tyrannies. 
Brave,  decent,  splendid,  faithful  to  his  word. 
Late  watching,  busy  with  the  first  that  stirr'd. 
Yet  rude,  sarcastic,  ever  in  the  vein 
To  give  the  last  thing  he  would  suffer, — pain. 
He  made  his  rank  serve  meanly  to  his  gall, 
And  thought  his  least  good  word  a  salve  for  all. 
Virtues  in  him  of  no  such  marvellous  weight 
Claim'd  tow'rd  themselves  the  exercise  of  great. 
He  kept  no  reckoning  with  his  sweets  and  sours ; 
He'd  hold  a  sullen  countenance  for  hours, 
And  then  if  pleas'd  to  cheer  himself  a  space. 
Look  for  th'  immediate  rapture  in  your  face, 
And  wonder  that  a  cloud  could  still  be  there, 
How  small  soever,  when  his  own  was  fair. 
Yet  such  is  conscience,  so  design'd  to  keep 
Stern  central  watch,  though  fancied  fast  asleep, 
And  so  much  knowledge  of  one's  self  there  lies 
Cored,  after  all,  in  our  complacencies. 
That  no  suspicion  touch'd  his  temper  more 
Than  that  of  wanting  on  the  generous  score : 
He  overwhelm'd  it  with  a  weight  of  scorn. 
Was  proud  at  eve,  inflexible  at  morn. 
In  short,  ungenerous  for  a  week  to  come. 
And  all  to  strike  that  desperate  error  dumb. 
Taste  had  he,  in  a  word,  for  high-turn'd  merit, 
But  not  the  patience  or  the  genial  spirit ; 
And  so  he  made,  'twixt  daring  and  defect, 
A  sort  of  fierce  demand  on  your  respect, — 
Which,  if  assisted  by  his  high  degree. 
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It  gave  him  in  some  eyes  a  dignity, 

And  struck  a  meaner  deference  in  the  small, 

Left  him  at  last  unlovable  with  all. 

What  sort  of  life  the  bride  and  bridegroom  led 
From  that  first  jar  the  history  hath  not  said  : 
No  happy  one,  to  guess  from  looks  constrain'd, 
Attentions  over-wrought,  and  pleasures  feign'd. 
The  Pi'ince,  'twas  clear,  was  anxious  to  imply 
That  all  was  love  and  grave  fehcity ; 
The  least  suspicion  of  his  pride's  eclipse 
Blacken'd   his   lowering   brow,    and   blanch'd   his 

lips, 
And  dreadful  look'd  he  underneath  his  wrath ; — 
Francesca  kept  one  tranquil-seeming  path. 
Mild  with  her  lord,  generous  to  high  and  low, — 
But  in  her  heart  was  anger  too,  and  woe. 

Paulo  meantime,  the  Prince  that  fetch'd  the  bride, 
(Oh,  shame  that  lur'd  him  from  a  brother's  side  !) 
Had  learnt,  I  know  not  how,  the  secret  snare. 
That  gave  her  up  to  his  admiring  care. 
Some  babbler,  may-be,  of  old  Guido's  court. 
Or  foolish  friend  had  told  him,  half  in  sport ; 
But  to  his  heart  the  fatal  flattery  went, 
And  grave  he  grew,  and  inwardly  intent. 
And  ran  back  in  his  mind,  with  sudden  spring. 
Look,  gesture,  smile,  speech,  silence,  everything. 
E'en  what  before  had  seem'd  indifference. 
And  read  them  over  in  another  sense. 
Then  would  he  blush  with  sudden  self-disdain, 
To  think  how  fanciful  he  was,  and  vain  ; 
And  with  half  angry,  half  regretful  sigh. 
Tossing  his  chin,  and  feigning  a  free  eye. 
Breathe  off,  as  'twere,  the  idle  tale,  and  look 
About  him  for  his  falcon  or  his  book  ; 
Scorning  that  ever  he  should  entertain 
One  thought  that  in  the  end  might  give  his  brother 
pain. 
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Not  that  lie  lov'd  him  much,  or  could ;  but  still 
Brother  was  brother,  and  ill  visions  ill. 

This  start,  however,  came  so  often  round, — 
So  otten  fell  he  in  deep  thought,  and  found 
Occasion  to  renew  his  carelessness, 
Yet  every  time  the  httle  power  grown  less, 
That  by  degrees,  half  wearied,  half  inclin'd, 
To  the  sweet  strugghng  image  he  resign'd ; 
And  merely,  as  he  thought,  to  make  the  best 
Of  what  by  force  would  come  about  his  breast, 
Began  to  bend  down  his  admiring  eyes 
On  all  her  soul-rich  looks  and  qualities. 
Turning  their  shapely  sweetness  every  way, 
Till  'twas  his  food  and  habit  day  by  day. 
And  she  became  companion  of  his  thought ; — 
Oh  wretched  sire  !  thy  snare  has  yet  but  half  been 
wrought. 

Love  by  the  object  lov'd  is  soon  discern'd, 
And  grateful  pity  is  love  half  return'd. 
Of  pity  for  herself  the  rest  was  made. 
Of  first  impressions  and  belief  betray.'d  ; 
Of  all  which  the  unhappy  sire  had  plann'd 
To  fix  his  dove  within  the  falcon's  hand. 
Bright  grew  the  morn  whenever  Paulo  came ; 
The  only  word  to  write  was  cither's  name ; 
Soft  in  each  other's  presence  fell  their  speech ; 
Each,  though  they  look'd  not,  felt  they  saw  but 

each ; 
'Twas  day,  'twas  night,  as  either  came  or  went, 
And  bliss  was  in  two  hearts,  with  misery  strangely 

blent. 

Oh,  now  ye  gentle  hearts,  now  think  awhile, 
Now  while  ye  still  can  think  and  still  can  smile ; 
Thou,  Paulo,  most; — whom,  though  the  most  to 

blame. 
The  world  will  visit  with  but  half  the  shame. 
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Bethink  thee  of  the  future  days  of  one 
Who  holds  her  heart  the  rightest  heai^t  undone. 
Thou  holdest  not  thine  such.     Be  kind  and  wise  ; — 
Where   creeps   the   once   frank   wisdom  of  thine 

eyes  ? 
To  meet  e'en  thus  may  cost  her  many  a  tear : 
"  Meet  not  at  all ! "  cries  Fate,  to  all  who  love  and 

fear. 

A  fop  there  was,  rich,  noble,  well  receiv'd. 
Who,  pleas'd  to  think  the  Princess  inly  griev'd, 
Had  dar'd  to  hope,  beside  the  lion's  bower. 
Presumptuous  fool !  to  play  the  paramour. 
Watching  his  time  one  day,  when  the  grim  lord 
Had  left  her  presence  with  an  angry  word. 
And  giving  her  a  kind,  adoring  glance. 
The  coxcomb  feign'd  to  press  her  hand  by  chance ; 
The  Princess  gaz'd  a  moment  with  calm  eyes. 
Then  bade  him  call  the  page  than  fann'd  away  the 
flies. 

For  days,  for  weeks,  the  daring  coward  shook 
At  dreams  of  daggers  in  the  Prince's  look. 
Till  finding  nothing  said,  the  shame  and  fright 
Turn'd  his  conceited  misery  to  spite. 
The  lady's  silence  might  itself  be  fear  ; 
What  if  there  lurk'd  some  wondrous  rival  near  ? 
He  watch'd. — He  watch'd   all   movements,  looks. 

words,  sighs. 
And  soon  found  cause  to  bless  his  shabby  eyes. 

It  chanc'd  alas  !  that  for  some  tax  abhorr'd, 
A  conquer'd  district  fell  from  its  new  lord ; 
Black  as  a  storm  the  Prince  the  frontier  cross'd 
In  fury  to  regain  his  province  lost. 
Leaving  his  brother,  who  had  been  from  home 
On  state  aifairs,  to  govern  in  his  room. 
Right  zealous  was  the  brother ;  nor  had  aught 
Yet  giv'n  Giovanni  one  mistrusting  thought. 
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He  deem'd  his  consort  cold  as  wintriest  night, 
Paulo,  a  kind  of  very  fop  of  right ; 
For  though  he  cloak'd  his  own  unshapehness, 
And  thought  to  glorify  his  power,  with  dress, 
He  held  all  virtues,  not  in  his  rough  ken. 
But  pickthank  pedantries  in  handsome  men. 

The  Prince  had  will'd,  however,  that  his  wife 
Should  lead,  till  his  return,  a  closer  life. 
She  therefore  disappear'd ;  not  pleas'd,  not  proud 
To  have  her  judgment  still  no  voice  allow'd ; 
Not  without  many  a  gentle  hope  repress'd. 
And  tears  ;  yet  conscious  that  retreat  was  best. 
Besides,  she  lov'd  the  place  to  which  she  went — 
A  bower,  a  nest,  in  which  her  grief  had  spent 
Its  calmest  time  :  and  as  it  was  her  last 
As  well  as  sweetest,  and  the  fate  comes  fast 
That  is  to  fill  it  with  a  dreadful  cry, 
And  make  its  walls  ghastly  to  passers  by, 
Pll  hold  the  gentle  reader  for  a  space 
Ling'ring  with  piteous  wonder  in  the  place. 

A  noble  range  it  was,  of  many  a  rood, 
Wall'd  and  tree-girt,  and  ending  in  a  wood. 
A  small  sweet  house  o'erlook'd  it  from  a  nest 
Of  pines : — all  wood  and  garden  was  the  rest. 
Lawn,  and  green  lane,  and  covert : — and  it  had 
A  winding  stream  about  it,  clear  and  glad. 
With  here  and  there  a  swan,  the  creature  born 
To  be  the  only  graceful  shape  of  scorn. 
The  flower-beds  all  were  Hberal  of  delight ; 
Boses  in  heaps  were  there,  both  red  and  white. 
Lilies  angelical,  and  gorgeous  glooms 
Of  wall-flowers,  and  blue  hyacinths,  and  blooms 
Hanging  thick  clusters  from  light  boughs  ;  in  short, 
All  the  sweet  cups  to  which  the  bees  resort. 
With  plots  of  grass,  and  leafier  walks  between 
Of  red  geraniums,  and  of  jessamine. 
And  orange,  whose  warm  leaves  so  finely  suit, 
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And  look  as  if  they  shade  a  golden  fruit ; 
And  midst  the  flow'rs,  turf'd  roundbeneath  a  shade 
Of  darksome  pines,  a  babbling  fountain  play'd, 
And  'twixt  their  shafts  you  saw  the  water  bright, 
Which  through  the  tops  glimmer'd  with  show'ring 

light. 
So  now  you  stood  to  think  what  odours  best 
Made  the  air  happy  in  that  lovely  nest ; 
And  now  you  went  beside  the  flowers,  with  eyes 
Earnest  as  bees,  restless  as  butterflies  ; 
And  then  turn'd  off  into  a  shadier  walk 
Close  and  continuous,  fit  for  lover's  talk ; 
And  then  pursued  the  stream,  and  as  you  trod 
Onward  and  onward  o'er  the  velvet  sod. 
Felt  on  your  face  an  air,  watery  and  sweet, 
And  a  new  sense  in  your  soft-lighting  feet. 
At  last  you  enter'd  shades  indeed,  the  wood, 
Broken  with  glens  and  pits,  and  glades  far-view'd. 
Through  which  the  distant  palace  now  and  then 
Look'd  lordly  forth  with  many-window'd  ken  ; 
A  land  of  trees, — which  reaching  round  about 
In  shady  blessing  stretch'd  their  old  arms  out ; 
With  spots  of  sunny  openings,  and  with  nooks 
To  lie  and  read  in,  sloping  into  brooks. 
Where  at  her  drink  you  startled  the  slim  deer, 
Eetreating  lightly  with  a  lovely  fear. 
And  all  about,  the  birds  kept  leafy  house, 
And  sung  and  darted  in  and  out  the  boughs  ; 
And  all  about,  a  lovely  sky  of  blue 
Clearly   was    felt,    or    down    the    leaves    laugh'd 

through  ; 
And  here  and  there,  in  every  part,  were  seats, 
Some  in  the  open  walks,  some  in  retreats, — 
With  bowering  leaves  o'erhead,  to  which  the  eye 
Look'd  up  half  sweetly  and  half  awfully, — 
Places  of  nestling  green,  for  poets  made. 
Where,  when  the  sunshine  struck  a  yellow  shade, 
The  rugged  trunks,  to  inward  peeping  sight, 
Throng'd  in  dark  pillars  up  the  gold  green  light. 
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But  'twixt  the  wood  and  flowery  walks,  half-way, 
And  form'd  of  both,  the  loveliest  portion  lay, — 
A  spot,  that  struck  you  Kke  enchanted  ground : — 
It  was  a  shallow  dell,  set  in  a  mound 
Of  sloping  orchards, — fig,  and  almond  trees, 
Cherry  and  pine,  with  some  few  cypresses ; 
Down  by  whose  roots,  descending  darkly  still, 
(You  saw  it  not,  but  heard)  there  gush'd  a  rill, 
Whose  low  sweet  talking  seem'd  as  if  it  said 
Something  eternal  to  that  happy  shade. 
The  ground  within  was  lawn,  with  fruits  and  flowers 
Heap'd  towards  the  centre,  half  of  citron  bowers  ; 
And  in  the  middle  of  those  golden  trees. 
Half  seen  amidst  the  globy  oranges, 
Lurk'd  a  rare  summer-house,  a  lovely  sight, — 
Small,  marble,  well-proportion'd  creamy  white, 
Its  top  with  vine-leaves  sprinkled, — but  no  more, — 
And  a  young  bay-tree  either  side  the  door. 
The  door  was  to  the  wood,  forward  and  square, 
The  rest  was  domed  at  top,  and  circular ; 
And  through  the  dome  the  only  light  came  in, 
Ting'd  as  it  enter'd  by  the  vine-leaves  thin. 

It  was  a  beauteous  piece  of  ancient  skill, 
Spar'd  from  the  rage  of  war,  and  perfect  still ; 
By  some  suppos'd  the  work  of  fairy  hands, — 
Fam'd  for  luxurious  taste,  and  choice  of  lands, 
Alcina  or  Morgana, — who  from  fights 
And  errant  fame  inveigled  amorous  knights, 
And  liv'd  with  them  in  a  long  round  of  blisses. 
Feasts,  concerts,  baths,  and  bower-enshaded  kisses. 
But  'twas  a  temple,  as  its  sculpture  told, 
Built  to  the  Nymphs  that  haunted  there  of  old ; 
For  o'er  the  door  was  carv'd  a  sacrifice 
By  girls  and  shepherds    brought,  with    reverend 

eyes,  _ 
Of  sylvan  drinks  and  foods,  simple  and  sweet, 
And  goats  with  strugghng  horns  and  planted  feet : 
And  round  about,  ran,  on  a  line  with  this, 
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In  like  relief,  a  world  of  pagan  bliss, 
That  show'cl,  in  various  scenes,  the  nymphs  them- 
selves ; 
Some  by  the  water-side,  on  bowery  shelves 
Leaning  at  will, — some  in  the  stream  at  play, — 
Some  pelting  the  young  Fauns  with  buds  of  May, — 
Or  half-asleep  pretending  not  to  see 
The  latter  in  the  brakes  come  creepingly, 
While  from  their  careless  urns,  lying  aside 
In  the  long  grass,  the  stragghng  waters  glide. 
Never,  be  sure,  before  or  since  was  seen 
A  summer-house  so  fine  in  sucVa  nest  of  green. 

Ah  happy  place  !  balm  of  regrets  and  fears, 
E'en  when  thy  very  lovehness  drew  tears  I 
The  time  is  coming,  when  to  hear  thee  nam'd 
Will    be   to   make    Love,    Guilt,    Revenge's    self 
asham'd. 

All  the  sweet   range,  wood,  flower-bed,  grassy 

plot, 
Francesca  lav'd,  but  most  of  all  this  spot. 
Whenever  she  walk'd  forth,  wherever  went 
About  the  grounds,  to  this  at  last  she  bent : 
Here  she  had  brought  a  lute  and  a  few  books ; 
Here  would  she  lie  for  hours,  often  with  looks 
More  sorrowful  by  far,  yet  sweeter  too ; 
Sometimes  with  firmer  comfort,  which  she  drew 
From  sense  of  injury's  self,  and  truth  sustain'd  : 
Sometimes  with  rarest  resignation,  gain'd 
From  meek  self-pitying  mixtures  of  extremes 
Of  hope  and  soft  despair,  and  child-like  dreams, 
And  all  that  promising  calm  smile  we  see 
In  Nature's  face,  when  we  look  patiently. 
Then  would  she  think  of  heaven ;  and  you  might 

hear 
Sometimes,  when  everything  was  hush'd  and  clear, 
Her  sweet,  rich  voice  from  out  those  shades  emerging, 
Singing  the  eveninir  anthem  to  the  Virs-in. 
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The  gardeners,  and  the  rest,  who  serv'd  the  place, 
And  bless'd  whenever  they  beheld  her  face, 
Knelt  when  they  heard  it,  bowing  and  uncover'd, 
And  felt  as  if  in  air  some  sainted  beauty  hover'd. 

Oh  weak  old  man  !  Love,  saintliest  life,  and  she, 
Might  alt  have  dwelt  together,  but  for  thee. 

One  day, — 'twas  on  a  gentle,  autumn  noon, 
When  the  cicale  cease  to  mar  the  tune 
Of  birds  and  brooks — and  morning  work  is  done. 
And  shades  have  heavy  outlines  in  the  sun, — 
The  Princess  came  to  her  accustomed  bower 
To  get  her,  if  she  could,  a  soothing  hour ; 
Trying,  as  she  was  used,  to  leave  her  cares 
Without,  and  slumberously  enjoy  the  airs. 
And  the  low-talking  leaves,  and  that  cool  light 
The  vines  let  in,  and  all  that  hushing  sight 
Of  closing  wood  seen  through  the  opening  door, 
And  distant  plash  of  waters  tumbling  o'er. 
And  smell  of    citron  blooms,    and    fifty  luxuries 


She  tried  as  usual  for  the  trial's  sake. 
For  even  that  diminish'd  her  heart-ache  ; 
And  never  yet,  how  ill  soe'er  at  ease, 
Came  she  for  nothing  'midst  the  flowers  and  trees. 
Yet  how  it  was  she  knew  not,  but  that  day 
She  seem'd  to  feel  too  lightly  borne  away, — 
Too  much  reliev'd, — too  much  inclin'd  to  draw 
A  careless  joy  from  every  thing  she  saw, 
And  looking  round  her  with  a  new-born  eye. 
As  if  some  tree  of  knowledge  had  been  nigh, 
To  taste  of  nature  primitive  and  free. 
And  bask  at  ease  in  her  heart's  liberty. 

Painfully  clear  those  rising  thoughts  appear'd. 
With  something  dark  at  bottom  that  she  fear'd : 
And  turning  from  the  trees  her  thoughtful  look, 
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She  reach'd  o'erhead,  and  took  her  down  a  book, 

And  fell  to  reading  with  as  fix'd  an  air, 

As  though  she  had  been  wrapt  since  morning  there. 

'Twas   "  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,"  a  bright  ro- 
mance, 
That  like  a  trumpet  made  young  pulses  dance, 
Yet  had  a  softer  note  that  shook  still  more  : — 
She  had  begun  it  but  the  day  before, 
And  read  with  a  fall  heart,  half  sweet,  half  sad, 
How  old  King  Ban  was  spoil'd  of  all  he  had 
But  one  fair  castle  :  how  one  summer's  day 
With  his  fair  queen  and  child  he  went  away 
•In  hopes  King  Arthur  might  resent  his  wrong ; 
How  reaching  by  himself  a  hill  ere  long, 
He  turn'd  to  give  his  castle  a  last  look, 
And  saw  its  calm  white  face  ;  and  how  a  smoke, 
As  he  was  looking,  burst  in  volumes  forth. 
And  good  King  Ban  saw  all  that  he  was  worth, 
And  his  fair  _castle  burning  to  the  ground, 
So  that  his  wearied  pulse  felt  overwound, 
And  he  lay  down,  and  said  a  prayer  apart 
For  those  he  lov'd,  and  broke  his  poor  old  heart. 
Then  read  she  of  the  queen  with  her  young  child. 
How  she  came  up,  and  nearly  had  gone  wild. 
And  how  in  journeying  on  in  her  despair, 
She  reach'd  a  lake,  and  met  a  lady  there, 
Who  pitied  her,  and  took  the  baby  sweet 
Into  her  arms,  when  lo  !  with  closing. feet 
She  sprang  up  all  at  once,  like  bird  from  brake. 
And  vanish'd  with  him  underneath  the  lake. 
Like  stone  thereat  the  mother  stood,  alas  ! — 
The  fairy  of  the  place  the  lady  was, 
And  Launcelot  (so  the  boy  was  call'd)  became 
Her  pupil,  till  in  search  of  knightly  fame 
He  went  to  Arthur's  court,  and  play'd  his  part  • 
So  rarely,  and  display'd  so  frank  a  heart. 
That  what  with  all  his  charms  of  look  and  limb, 
The  Queen  Geneura  fell  in  love  with  him : — 
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And  here,  such  interest  in  the  tale  she  took, 
Francesca's  eyes  went  deeper  in  the  book. 

Ready  she  sat  with  one  hand  to  turn  o'er 
The  leaf,  to  which  her  thoughts  ran  on  before, 
The  other  on  the  table,  half  enwreath'd 
In  the  thick  tresses  over  which  she  breath'd. 
So  sat  she  fix'd,  and  so  observ'd  was  she 
Of  one,  who  at  the  door  stood  tenderly, — 
Paulo, — who  from  a  window  seeing  her 
Go  strait  across  the  lawn,  and  guessing  where. 
Had  thought  she  was  in  tears,  and  found,  that  day. 
His  usual  efforts  vain  to  keep  away. 
Twice  had  he  seen  her  since  the  Prince  was  gone, 
On  some'  small  matter  needing  unison  ; 
Twice   linger'd,   and   convers'd,  and   grown   long- 
friends  ; 
But  not  till  now  where  no  one  else  attends. — 
"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  said  he  : — it  made  her  start, — 
That  smiling  voice ; — she  colour'd,  press'd  her  heart 
A  moment,  as  for  breath,  and  then  with  free 

And  usual  tone  said, — "  O  yes, certainly." 

There's  wont  to  be,  at  conscious  times  like  these, 

An  affectation  of  a  bright-eyed  ease. 

An  air  of  something  quite  serene  and  sure, 

As  if  to  seem  so,  were  to  be,  secure. 

With  this  the  lovers  met,  with  this  they  spoke, 

With  this  sat  down  to  read  the  self-same  book. 

And  Paulo,  by  degrees,  gently  embrac'd 

With  one  permitted  arm  her  lovely  waist ; 

And  both  their  cheeks,  like  peaches  on  a  tree, 

Came  .with  a  touch  together  thrillingly. 

And  o'er  the  book  they  hung,  and  nothing  said, 

And  every  lingering  page  grew  longer  as  they  read. 

As  thus  they  sat,  and  felt  with  leaps  of  heart 
Their  colour  change,  they  came  upon  the  part 
Where  fond  Geneura,  with  her  flame  long  nurst, 
Smil'd  upon  Launcelot,  when  he  kiss'd  her  first : — 
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That  touch,  at  last,  through  every  j5bre  slid ; 

And  Paulo  turn'd,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did, 

Only  he  felt  he  could  no  more  dissemble, 

And  kiss'd  her,  mouth  to  mouth,  all  in  a  tremble. — 

Oh  then  she  wept, — the  poor  Francesca  wept ; 

And  pardon  oft  he  pray'd ;  and  then  she  swept 

The  tears  away,  and  look'd  him  in  the  face, 

And,  well  as  words  might  save  the  truth  disgrace, 

She  told  him  all,  up  to  that  very  hour. 

The  father's  guile,  th'  undweltyin  bridal  bower, — 

And  wish'd  for  wings  on  which  they  two  might 

soar 
Far,  far  away,  as  doves  to  their  own  shore, 
With  claim  from  none. — That  day  they  read  no 

more. 


CANTO   IV. 

Akgumbnt. —  The  lovers  are  betrayed  to  the  Prince.     He 
slays  thenij  and  sends  their  bodies  in  one  hearse  to  Ravenna. 

But  other  thoughts,  on  other  wings  than  theirs, 
Came  bringing  them,  ere  long,  their  own  despairs. 
The  spiteful  fop  I  spoke  of,  he  that  set 
His  eyes  at  work  to  pay  his  anger's  debt, — 
This  idiot,  prying  from  a  neighb'ring  tower, 
Had  watch'd  the  lover  to  the  lady's  bower. 
And  flew  to  make  a  madman  of  her  lord. 
Just  then  encamp'd  with  loss,  a  shame  his  soul  ab- 
horr'd. 

Pale  first,  then  red,  his  eyes  upon  the  stretch. 
Then  deadly  white,  the  husband  heai'd  the  wretch. 
Who  in  soft  terms,  almost  with  lurking  smile. 
Ran  on,  expressing  his  "regret"  the  while. 
The  husband,  prince,  cripple,  and  brother  heard  ; 
Then  seem'd  astonish'd  at  the  man  ;  then  stirr'd 
His  tongue  but  could  not  speak  ;  then  dash'd  aside 
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His  chair  as  he  arose,  and  loudlv  cried, 
"  Liar  and  madman  !  thou  art  he  was  seen 
Risking  the  fangs  which  thou  hast  rush'd  between. 
Regorge  the  filth  in  thy  detested  throat." — 
And  at  the  word,  with  his  huge  fist  he  smote 
Like  iron  on  the  place,  then  seiz'd  him  all, 
And  dash'd  in  swoon  against  the  bleeding  wall. 

Twas  dusk  : — he  summon'd  an  old  chieftain  stern, 
Giving  him  charge  of  all  till  his  return. 
And  with  one  servant  got  to  horse  and  rode 
All  night,  until  he  reach'd  a  lone  abode 
Not  far  from  the  green  bower.     Next  day  at  noon, 
Through  a  bye-way,  free  to  himself  alone. 
Alone  he  rode,  yet  ever  in  disguise. 
His  hat  pull'd  over  his  assassin  eyes,    ^ 
And  coming  through  the  wood,  there  left  his  horse, 
Then  down  amid  the  fruit-trees,  half  b}'  force, 
Made  way  ;  and  by  the  summer  house's  door, 
AYhich  he  found  shut,  paus'd  till  a  doubt  was  o'er. 
Paus'd,   and   gave    ear.     There  was  a  low  sweet 

voice : — 
The  door  was  one  that  open'd  without  noise  ; 
And  openino-  it,  he  look'd  within,  and  saw, 
Nought  hearing,  nought  suspecting,  not  in  awe 
Of  one  created  thing  in  earth  or  skies. 
The  lovers,  interchanging  words  and  sighs. 
Lost  in  the  heaven  of  one  another's  eyes. 
"  To  thee  it  was  my  father  wedded  me," 
Francesca  said  : — "  I  never  lov'd  but  thee. 
The  rest  was  ever  but  an  ugly  dream." — 
"  Damn'd  be  the  soul  that  says  it,"  cried  a  scream. 
Horror  is  in  the  room, — shrieks, — roaring  cries, 
Parryings  of  feeble  palms, — bhndly  shut  eyes  : — 
What,  without   arms,  avail'd   grief, '  strength,    de- 
spair ? 
Or  what  the  two  poor  hands  put  forth  in  prayer  ? 
Hot  is  the  dagger  from  the  brother's  heart, 
Deep  in  the  wife's  : — dead  both  and  dash'd  apart, 

VOL.    I.  12 
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Mighty  the  murderer  felt  as  there  they  lay  ; 
Mighty,  for  one  huge  moment,  o'er  his  prey  ; 
Then,  like  a  drunken  man,  he  rode  away. 

To  tell  what  horror  smote  the  people's  ears, 
The  questionings,  the  amaze,  the  many  tears, 
The  secret  household  thoughts,  the  public  awe. 
And  how  those  ran  back  shrieking,  that  first  saw 
The  beauteous  bodies  lying  in  the  place, 
Bloody  and  dead  in  midst  of  all  their  grace, 
Would  keep  too  long  the  hideous  deed  in  sight ; — 
Back  was  the  slayer  in  his  camp  that  night ; 
And  fell  next  day  with  such  a  desperate  sword 
Upon  the  rebel  army  at  a  ford. 
As  sent  the  red  news  rolling  to  the  sea, 
And  steadied  his  wild  nerves  with  victory. 
At  court  as  usual  then  he  reappear'd. 
Fierce,  but  self-centred,  willing  to  be  fear'd ; 
Nor,  saving  once  at  a  lone  chamber-door, 
Utter'd  he  word  of  those  now  seen  no  more, 
Nor  dull'd  his  dress,  nor  shunn'd  the  being  seen, 
But    look'd,   talk'd,   reign'd,    as   they    had   never 
been. 

Nevertheless,  his  shame  and  misery  still, 
Only  less  great  than  his  enormous  will, 
Darken'd  his  heart ;  and  in  the  cloud  there  hung, 
Like  some  small  haunting  knell  forever  rung, 
Words  which  contain'd  a  dawning  mystery, 
"  It  was  to  thee  my  father  wedded  me." 
The  silence  of  his  pride  at  length  he  broke, 
AVith   handmaid   then,    and   then  with   priest   he 

•  spoke. 
And,  sham'd  beyond  all  former  shame,  yet  rais'd 
From  Jealousy's  worst  hell,  his  fancy  gaz'd 
On  the  new  scene  that  made  his  wrath  less  wild — 
The  sire  ensnainng  his  devoted  child. 
Him  foremost  he  beheld  in  all  the  past. 
And  him  he  now  ordain'd  to  gather  all  at  last. 
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One    dull    day,    therefore,    from    the    palace- 
gate, 
A  blast  of  trumpets  blew,  like  voice  of  fate, . 
And  all  in  sable  clad  forth  came  again 
A  remnant  of  the  former  sprightly  train, 
With  churchmen  intermixt ;  and  closing  all, 
Was  a  blind  hearse,  hung  with  an  ermined  pall, 
And  bearing  on  its  top,  together  set, 
A  prince's  and  princess's    coronet. 
Simply  they  came  along,  amidst  the  sighs 
And  tears  of  those  who  look'd    with   wondering 

eyes : 
Nor  bell  they  had,  nor  choristers  in  white. 
Nor  stopp'd,  as  most  expected,  within  sight ; 
But  pass'd  the  streets,  the  gates,  the  last  abode, 
And  tow'rds  Ravenna  held  their  silent  road. 

Before  it  left,  the  Prince  had  sent  swift  word 
To  the  old  Duke  of  all  that  had  occurr'd : 
"  And  though  I  shall  not,"  (so  concluded  he) 
Otherwise  touch  thine  age's  misery, 
Yet  as  I  would  that  both  one  grave  should  hide, 
^Yhich  must  and  shall  not  be,  where  I  reside, 
'Tis  fit,  though'  all  have  something  to  deplore. 
That  he  who  join'd  them  first,  should  keep  to  part 
no  more." 

The  wretched  father,  who,  when  he  had  read 
This  letter,  felt  it  wither  his  gray  head. 
And  ever  since  had  pac'd  about  his  room. 
Trembling,  and  seiz'd  as  with  approaching  doom, 
Had  given  such  orders  as  he  well  could  frame 
To  meet  devoutly  whatsoever  came  ; 
And,  as  the  news  immediately  took  flight, 
Few  in  Ravenna  went  to  sleep  that  night. 
But  talk'd  the  business  over,  and  review'd 
All  that  they  knew  of  her,  the  fair  and  good ; 
And  so  with  wond'ring  sorrow,  the  next  day. 
Waited  till  they  should  see  that  sad  array. 
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The  days  were  then  at  close  of  autumn, — still, 
A  little  rainy,  and,  towards  nightfall,  chill ; 
There  was  a  fitful  moaning  air  abroad ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  over  the  road, 
The  last  few  leaves  came  fluttering  from  the  trees,. 
Whose  trunks,  wet,  bare,  and  cold,  seem'd  ill  at 

ease. 
The  people,  who,  from  reverence,  kept  at  home, 
Listen'd  till  afternoon  to  hear  them  come ; 
And  hour  on  hour  went  by,  and  nought  was  heard 
But  some  chance  horseman,  or  the  wind  that  stirr'd, 
Till  tow'rds  the  vesper  hour ;  and  then,  'twas  said, 
Some  heard  a  voice,  which  seem'd  as  if  it  read ; 
And  others  said,  that  they  could  hear  a  sound 
Of  many  horses  trampling  the  moist  ground. 
Still  nothing  came  : — till  on  a  sudden,  just 
As  the  wind  open'd  in  a  rising  gust, 
A  voice  of  chaunting  rose,  and,  as  it  spread, 
They  plainly  heard  the  anthem  for  the  dead. 
It  was  the  choristers,  who  went  to  meet 
The  train,  and  now  were  entering  the  first  street. 
Thfen  turn'd  aside  that  city,  young  and  old. 
And  in  their  lifted  hands  the  gushing  sorrow  roU'd. 

But  of  the  older  people  few  could  bear 
To  keep  the  window,  when  the  train  drew  near ; 
And  all  felt  double  tenderness  to  see 
The  bier  approaching,  slow  and  steadily. 
On  which  those  two  in  senseless  coldness  lay, 
AVho,  but  some  brief  years  since, — it  seem'd  a  day, — 
Had  left  their  walls,  lovely  in  form  and  mind ; 
In  sunny  manhood  he, — she  honor'd,  fair,  and  kind. 

They  say,  that  when  Duke  Guido  saw  them  come 
Bringing  him  thus,  in  that  one  dismal  sum. 
The  whole  amount  of  all  for  which  his  heart 
Had  sunk  the  father's  in  the  schemer's  part. 
He  rose,  in  private  where  he  sate ;  and  seem'd 
As  though  he'd  walk  to  them,  like  one  that  dream'd, 
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Right  from  the  window,  crying  still  "  My  child  ! " 
And  from  that  day  thenceforth  he  never  smiled. 

On  that  same  night,  those  lovers  silently 
Were  buried  in  one  grave,  under  a  tree. 
There,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  they  lay 
In  the  green  ground ;  and  on  fine  nights  in  May 
Young  hearts,  betroth'd,  used  to  go  there,  to  pray. 


CORSO  AND  EMILIA. 


FRAGMENT   OF   THE   STOKT   OF   ANOTHER   VICTIM   TO 
PARENTAL    DUPLICITY.  12 


It  has  surpris'd  me  often,  as  I  write, 
How  I,  who  have  of  late  known  small  delight. 
Should  thus  pursue  a  mournful  theme,  and  niake 
My  very  solace  of  distress  partake ; 
Now  too  while  rains  autumnal,  as  I  sing. 
Wash  the  dull  bars,  chilling  my  sicklied  wing. 
And  all  the  climate  presses  on  my  sense  ;  i^ 
But  thoughts  it  furnishes  of  things  far  hence, 
And  leafy  dreams  afford  me,  and  a  feeling 
Which  I  should  else  disdain,  tear-dipp'd  and  heal- 
ing ; 
And  shows  me,  more  than  what  it  first  design'd. 
How  little  upon  earth  our  home  we  find, 
Or  close  th'  intended  course  of  erring  humankind. 

Sorrow,  they  say,  to  one  with  true-touch'd  ear, 
Is  but  the  discord  of  a  warbling  sphere, 
A  lurking  contrast,  which  though  harsh  it  be. 
Distils  the  next  note  more  deliciously. 
'Tis  hard  to  think  it,  till  the  note  be  heard, 
A  joy  too  often  and  too  long  deferr'd. 
Xet  come  it  will,  hereafter,  if  not  here  ; 
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And  good  meantime  comes  best  from  many  a  tear. 

Tales  like  the  present,  of  a  real  woe, 

From  bitter  seed  to  balmy  fruitage  grow : 

The  woes  were  few,  were  brief,  have  long  been 

past; 
The  warnings  they  bequeathe  spread  wide  and  last. 
And  even  they,  whose  shatter'd  hearts  and  frames 
Make  them  unhappiest  of  poetic  names. 
What  are  they,  if  they  know  their  calling  high, 
But  crush'd  perfumes  exhaling  to  the  sky  ? 
Or  weeping  clouds,  that  but  a  while  are  seen. 
Yet  keep  the  earth  they  haste  to  bright  and  green  ? 

Three  months  have  pass'd ; — how  pass'd,  remains 
unknown ; — 
But  never  now,  companion'd  or  alone,  , 

Comes  the  sweet  lady  to  her  summer  bower. 
Corso  did  once,  arm'd  with  the  sterner  power 
Of  a  man's  grief     He  saw  it ;  but  how  look'd 
The  bow'r  at  him?  His  presence  felt  rebuk'd. 
It  seem'd  as  if  the  hopes  of  his  young  heart. 
His  kindness,  and  his  generous  scorn  of  art. 
Had  all  been  a  fop's  dream,  or  at  the  best- 
Poor  weak  half  virtues  that  could  stand  no  test, 
And  that  on  waking  from  his  idle  fit. 
He  found  himself  (how  could  he  think  of  it !) 
A  selfish  boaster,  and  a  hypocrite. 

That  thought  before  had  griev'd  him;  but  the 
pain 
Cut  sharp  and  sudden,  now  it  came  again. 
8ick  thoughts  of  late  had  made  his  body  sick. 
And  this,  in  turn,  to  them  grown  strangely  quick ; 
And  pale  he  stood,  and  seem'd  to  burst  all  o'er 
Into  moist  anguish  never  felt  before. 
And  with  a  dreadful  certainty  to  know 
His  peace  was  gone,  and  all  to  come  was  woe ; 
Come  too  to  her !  doom'd,  and  by  him,  to  bear, 
In  the  dire  lot,  poor  woman's  direr  share  ! — 
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It  seem'd  as  if  horrors  thus  heap'd  must  find, 
Some   props,  or  they  would   crush  his   brain-sick 

mind: 
And  find  they  did,  not  what  the  worse  disease 
Of  want  of  charity  calls  sophistries, — 
Nor  what  can  cure  a  generous  heart  of  pain, — 
But  humble  guesses,  helping  to  sustain. 
He  thought  of  things,  whose  love  we  seldom  heed. 
Till  sin  or  sorrow  make  the  help  a  need, — 
Of  habit,  circumstance,  design,  degree. 
Merit,  and  will,  and  boundless  charity  ; 
And  these,  although   they   push'd  down,  as   they 

rose, 
His  self-respect,  and  all  those  morning  shows 
Of  true  and  perfect,  which  his  youth  had  built, 
Push'd  with  them  too  the  worst  of  hopeless  guilt ; 
TiU  youth,  and  natural  vigour,  and  the  dread 
Of  self-betrayal,  and  a  thought  that  spread 
From  time  to  time  in  gladness  o'er  his  face. 
That  sacrifice  of  self  would  earn  them  grace, 
Help'd  to  restore  him  to  his  wonted  life, 
Though  restless  still,  and  with  his  looks  at  strife  ; 
And  he  would  rise  betimes,  day  after  day, 
And  o;reeting  his  bhthe  courser,  ride  away, 
Seenungly  blithe  as  he,  gazing  about 
On  tow'r  and  cot,  to  force  his  thoughts  without ; 
And  when   he   found   it  vain,    would   pierce   the 

shade 
Of  some  enwooded  field  or  closer  glade. 
And  there  dismounting,  idly  sit,  and  sigh, 
Or  pluck  the  grass  beside  him  with  vague  eye. 
And  almost  envy  the  poor  beast,  that  went 
Cropping  it,  here  and  there,  with  dumb  content. 
But  thus,  at  least,  he  exercis'd  his  blood. 
And  kept  it  livelier  than  inaction  could  ; 
And  thus  he  earned  for  his  thought-working  head 
The  power  of  sleeping  when  he  went  to  bed, 
And  was  enabled  still  to  wear  away 
That  task  of  loaded  hearts,  another  day. 
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Bat  she,  the  gentler  frame, — the  shaken  flower, — 
The  daughter,  sacrificed  in  evil  hour, — 
The  straggling,  virtue-loving,  fallen  she. 
Wife  that  still  was,  and  mother  that  might  be, — 
What  could  she  do,  unable  thus  to  keep 
Her  strength  alive,  but  sit,  and  think,  and  weep, 
Forever  stooping  o'er  her  broidery  frame. 
Half  blind,  and  longing  till  the  night-time  came. 
When  worn  and  wearied  out  with  the  day's  sorrow 
She  might  be  still  and  senseless  till  the  morrow  ' 

And  oh,  the  morrow,  how  it  used  to  rise  ! 
How  would  she  open  her  despairing  eyes, 
And  from  the  sense  of  the  long  lingering  day, 
Rushing  upon  her,  almost  turn  away. 
Loathing  the  light,  and  groan  to  sleep  again  ! 
Then  sighing  once  for  all,  to  meet  the  pain, 
She  would  get  up  in  haste,  and  try  to  pass 
The  time  in  patience,  wretched  as  it  was  ; 
Till  patience  self,  in  her  distemper'd  sight. 
Would  seem  a  charm  to  which  she  had  no  riglit, 
And  trembling  at  the"  lip,  and  pale  with  fears. 
She  shook  her  head,  and  burst  into  fresh  tears. 
Old  comforts  now  were  not  at  her  command  : 
The  falcon  stoop'd  in  vain  to  court  her  hand ; 
The  flowers  were  not  refresh'd ;  the  very  light.  * 
The  sunshine,  seem'd  as  if  it  shone  at  night ; 
The  least  noise  smote  her  like  a  sudden  wound ; 
And  did  she  hear  but  the  remotest  sound 
Of  song  or  instrument  about  the  place, 
She  hid  with  both  her  hands  her  streaming  face. 
But  worse  to  her  than,  all  (and  oh  !  thought  she, 
That  ever,  ever,  such  a  worse  should  be  !) 
The  sight  of  infant  was,  or  child  at  play ; 
Then  would  she  turn,  and  move  her  lips,  and  pray, 
That  heaven  would  take  her,  if  it  pleas'd,  away. 

Meantime  lier  lord,  who  by  her  long  distress 
Seem'd  wrought,  at  first,  to  some  true  tenderness, 
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Which,  to  his  sore  amaze,  did  but  appear 
To  vex  her  more  than  when  he  was  severe. 
Began,  with  helps  of  wondering  tongues,  to  see 
In  moods  (he  thought)  so  bent  to  disagree, 
And  in  all  else  she  look'd  and  said,  and  all 
His  brother  did,  who  now  in  bower  or  hall 
Seldom  dar'd  trust  his  still  ingenuous  face, — 
The  secret  of  a  sure  and  dire  disgrace. 
What  a  convulsion  was  the  first  belief ! 
Astonishment,  abasement,  profound  grief. 
Self-pity,  almost  tears,  thence  self-disdain 
For  stooping  to  so  weak  and  vile  a  pain. 
With  mad  impatience  to  surmount  the  blow 
In  some  retributive  and  bloody  woe, — 
All  rush'd  upon  him,  like  the  sudden  view 
Of  some  new  world,  foreign  to  all  he  knew, 
Where  he   had  waked  and   found  the  dreams  of 
madmen  true. 

If  any  lingering  hope  that  he  was  wrong. 
Pride's  self  would  needs   hold   fast,  'twas   not   so 

long. 
One  dawn,  as  sullenly  awake  he  lay. 
Considering  what  to  do  the  approaching  day  ; 
He  heard  his  wife  say  something  in  her  sleep, — 
He  shook,  and  listen'd  ; — she  began  to  weep. 
And  moaning  louder,  seem'd  to  shake  her  head. 
Till  all  at  once  articulate,  she  said, 
"  He  loves  his  brother  yet. — Dear  heaven,  'twas  I — "' 
Then  lower  voiced — "  Only  do  let  me  die." 

With  the  worst  impulse  of  his  whole  fierce  life 
The  husband  glared,  one  moment,  on  his  wife : 
Then  grasp'd  a  crucifix,  and  look'd  no  more. 
He  dresses,  takes  two  swords,  and  through  the  door 
Goes,  like  a  spirit,  in  the  morning  air  ; — 
His  squire  awak'd  attends  ;  and  they  repair. 
Silent  as  wonder,  to  his  brother's  room  : — 
His  squire  calls  him  up  too ;  and  forth  they  come. 
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The  brothers  meet, — Lorenzo  scarce  in  breath, 
Yet  firm  and  fierce,  Corso  as  pale  as  death. 
The  husband,  motioning  while  turning  round, 
To  lead  the  way,  said,  "  To  the  tilting  ground." 
"  There^  brother,"  answer'd  Corso,  while  despair 
Eush'd   on    his    face.     "  Yes,  •  hrotlier"    cried   he, 

"  there." 
The  word  smote  crushingly ;  and  paler  still. 
He  bowed,  and  moved  his  lips,  as  waiting  on  his 

will. 

'Twas  a  fresh  autumn  dawn,  vigorous  and  chill ; 
The  lightsome  morning  star  was  sparkling  still, 
Ere  it  turn'd  in  to  heaven ;   and  far  away 
Appear'd  the  streaky  fingers  of  the  day. 
An  opening  in  the  trees  took  Corso's  eye. 
As  mute  his  brother  and  himself  went  by  : 
It  was  a  glimpse  of  the  tall  wooded  mound, 
That  screen'd  Emilia's  favourite  spot  of  ground : 
Massy  and  dark  in  the  clear  dawning  stood. 
As  in  a  lingering  sleep,  the  solemn  wood; 
And  through  the  bowering  arch,  which  led  inside, 
He  almost  fancied  once,  that  he  descried 
A  marble  gleam,  where  the  pavilion  lay — 
Starting  he  turn'd,  and  look'd  another  way. 

Arriv'd,  and  waiving  the  two  squires  apart, 
Then  pressing  with  his  hand  his  labouring  heart. 
The  prince  spoke  low  and  close,  (and  as  he  spoke 
His  voice  with  breathless  and  pale  passion  broke,) 
"  Sleep  hath  reveal'd  a  villain,"  were  his  words : 
Then  gave  his  paler  brother  one  of  the  two  swords. 

Corso's  heart  rose,  exalted  with  despair  ; 
He  drew  a  little  back;  and  with  the  air 
Of  one  who  would  do  well,  not  from  the  right 
To  be  well  thought  of,  but  in  guilt's  despite, 
Answer'd,  "  The  sword  is  sheath'd.    So  rest  it  ever. 
Misery's  self  shall  fight  no  brother.     Never." 
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"  How  !  "  with  uplifted  voice,  exclaim'd  the  other ; 
"  Hideous  pretence  !  who  bade  you  fight  a  brother  ? 
Brother?  O  wretch  !  O  traitor  to  the  name  ! 
Dash'd  in  thy  teeth,  and  cursed  be  the  claim. 
What !  wound  it  deepest  ?  strike  me  to  the  core, 
Me,  and  the  hopes,  which  I  can  have  no  more, 
And  then  as  never  brother  of  mine  could, 
Shrink  from  the  letting  a  few  drops  of  blood  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  so,"  cried  Corso,  "  'tis  not  so ; 
"  But  I  would  save  you  from  a  further  woe." 

"  A  further  woe,  recreant !  "  retorted  he  : 
What  woe  ?  what  further  ?  yes,  one  still  may  be  : 
Save  me  the  woe,  save  me  the  dire  disgrace, 
Of  seeing  one  of  an  illustrious  race 
Bearing  about  a  heart,  which  fear'd  no  law, 
And  a  vile  sword,  which  yet  he  dared  not  draw." 

"  Brother,  dear  brother ! "  Corso  cried,  "  nay,  nay, 
I'll  use  the  word  no  more ; — but  peace,  I  pray  ! 
You  trample  on  a  soul,  sunk  at  your  feet !  " 
"  'Tis  false  ! "  exclaim'd  the  prince ;    "  'tis  a  retreat 
To  which  you  fly,  when  manly  wrongs  pursue. 
And  fear  the  grave  you  bring  a  woman  to." 

With  sudden  start,  and  then  with  bow'd,  meek 
look 
Waiving  the  charge,  yet  not  its  worst  rebuke, 
Th'  offender  sigh'd  ;  then  rose  without  a  word, 
And  drew,  and  kiss'd  the  cross'd  hilt  of  his  sword. 
Looking  to  heaven  ; — then,  with  a  steady  brow, 
Mild,  yet  not  feeble,  said,  "  I'm  ready  now." 

"  A  noble   word ! "   exclaim'd   the   prince,    and 
smote 
The  ground  beneath  him  with  his  firming  foot : — 
The  squires  rush  in  between,  in  their  despair. 
But  both  the  princes  tell  them  to  beware. 
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"  Back,  Gerard,"  cries  Lorenzo  ;  "  I  require 

"  No  teacher  here,  but  an  observant  squire." 

"Back,  Tristan,"  Corso  cries  ;  "fear  not  for  me  ; 

"  All  is  not  worst  that  so  appears  to  thee. 

"  And  here,"  said  he,  "  a  word."     The  poor  youth 

came, 
Starting  in  sweeter  tears  to  hear  his  name : 
A  whisper,  and  a  charge  there  seem'd  to  be, 
Giv'n  to  him  kindly  yet  inflexibly : 
Both  squires  then  drew  apart  again,  and  stood 
Mournfully  both,  each  in  his  several  mood, — 
One  half  in  rage,  as  to  himself  he  speaks. 
The  other  with  the  tears  streaming  down  both  his 

cheeks. 

The  prince  attack'd  with  nerve  in  every  limb, 
Nor  seem'd  the  other  slow  to  match  with  him ; 
Yet  as  the  fight  grew  warm,  'twas  evident. 
One  only  of  the  two  on  blood  was  bent : 
Lorenzo  press'd,  and  push'd,  and  shifted  aim. 
And  play'd  his  weapon  like  a  tongue  of  flame ; 
Corso  retir'd,  and  warded,  turn'd  on  heel, 
And  led  him,  step  by  step,  round  hke  a  wheel. 
Sometimes  indeed  he  feign'd  an  angrier  start. 
But  still  relaps'd,  and  play'd  his  former  part. 

"  What ! "  cried  Lorenzo,  who  grew  stiU  more 
fierce, 
"  Fighting  in  sport  ?  Playing  your  cart  and  tierce  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  my  prince,"  said  Corso  ;  "  have  a  care 
"  How  you  think  so,  or  I  shall  wound  you  there." 
He  stamp'd,  and  watching  as  he  spoke  the  word, 
Drove,  with  his  breast,  full  on  his  brother's  sword. 

'Twas  done.     He  stagger'd  ;  and  in  falling  prest 
Lorenzo's  foot  with  his  right  hand  and  breast : 
Then  on  his  elbow  turn'd,  and  raising  t'other. 
He  smil'd  and  said,  "  No  fault  of  yours,  my  brother ; 
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An  accident — a  slip — the  finishing  one 

To  errors  by  that  poor  old  man  begun. 

You'll  not — you'll  not  "—his  heart  leap'd  on  before, 

And  chok'd  his  utterance  ;  but  he  smil'd  once  more, 

For  as  his  hand  grew  lax,  he  felt  it  prest ; — 

And  so,  his  dim  eyes  sliding  into  rest, 

He  turn'd  him  round,  and  dropt  with  hiding  head, 

And  in  that  loosening  drop  his  spirit  fled. 

But  noble  passion  touch'd  Lorenzo's  soul ; 
He  seem'd  to  feel  the  clouds  of  habit  roll 
Away  from  him  at  once,  with  all  theii^  scorn, 
And  out  he  spoke,  in  the  clear  air  of  morn : — 

"  By  heaven,  by  heaven,  and  all  the  better  part 
Of  us  poor  creatures  with  a  human  heart, 
I  trust  we  reap  at  last,  as  well  as  plough ; — 
But  there,  meantime,  my  brother,  liest  thou  ; 
And,  Corso,  thou  wert  the  completest  knight, 
That  ever  rode  with  banner  to  the  fight ; 
And  thou  wert  the  most  beautiful  to  see. 
That  ever  came  in  press  of  chivalry ; 
And  of  a  sinful  man,  thou  wert  the  best, 
That  ever  for  his  friend  put  spear  in  rest ; 
And  thou  wert  the  most  meek  and  cordial. 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall ; 
And  thou  wert  still,  for  all  that  bosom  gor'd. 
The  kindest  man  that  ever  struck  with  sword." 

At  this  the  words  forsook  his  tongue ;  and  he, 
Who  scarcely  had  shed  tears  since  infancy, 
Felt  his  stern  visage  thrill,  and  meekly  bow'd 
His  head,  and  for  his  brother  wept  aloud. 

The  squires  with  glimmering  tears — Tristan,  at 
first, 
Trying,  with  greedy  search,  to  doubt  the  worst, 
Double  their  scarfs  about  the  fatal  wound, 
And  lift  the  corse,  and  wait  to  quit  the  ground. 
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Lorenzo  starts  ;  and  motioning  to  take 
The  way  they  came,  follows  his  brother  back, 
And  having  seen  him  laid  upon  the  bed, 
No  further  look  he  gave  him,  nor  tear  shed, 
But  went  away,  such  as  he  used  to  be. 
With  looks  of  stately  will  and  calm  austerity. 

Tristan,  who  when  he  was  to  make  the  best 
Of  something  sad  and  not  to  be  redress'd, 
Could  show  a  heart  as  firm  as  it  was  kind, 
Now  lock'd  his  tears  up,  and  seem'd  all  resign'd. 
And  to  Emilia's  chamber  took  his  way. 
To  tell  the  message  of  that  mortal  day. 
He  found  her  ladies,  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
Moving  with  noiseless  caution,  and  in  tears, 
And  that  the  news,  though  to  herself  unknown, 
On  its  old  wings  of  vulgar  haste  had  flown. 
The  door,  as  tenderly  as  miser's  purse, 
Was  opened  by  the  pale  and  aged  nurse. 
Who  shaking  her  old  head,  and  pressing  close 
Her  wither'd  lips  to  keep  the  tears  that  rose, 
Made  signs  she  guess'd  what  grief  he  came  about. 
And  so  his  arm  squeez'd  gently,  and  went  out. 

The  princess,  who  had  pass'd  a  fearful  night, 
Toiling  with  dreams, — fright  crowding  upon  fright, 
Had  miss'd  her  husband  at  that  early  hour, 
And  would  have  ris'n,  but  found  she  wanted  power. 
Yet  as  her  body  seem'd  to  go,  her  mind  • 
Felt,  though  in  anguish  still,  strangely  resign'd  ; 
And  moving  not,  nor  weeping,  mute  she  lay, 
Wasting  in  patient  gravity  away. 
The  nurse,  sometime  before,  with  gentle  creep 
Had  drawn  the  curtains,  hoping  she  might  sleep : 
But  suddenly  she  ask'd,  though  not  Avith  fear, 
"  Nina,  what  bustle's  that  I  seem  to  hear  ?  " 
And  the  poor  creature,  who  the  news  had  heard, 
Pretending  to  be  busy,  had  just  stirr'd 
Something  about  the  room,  and  answer'd    not    a 
word. 
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"  Who's  there  ?  "  said  that  sweet  voice,  kindly 
and  clear, 
Which  in  its  stronger  days  was  joy  to  hear  : — 
Its  weakness  now  almost  depriv'd  the  squire 
Of  his  new  firmness,  but  approaching  nigher, 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  'tis  I ;  one  who  may  say. 
He  lo%es  his  friends  more  than  himself  to-day ; — -' 
Tristan." — She  paus'd  a  little,  and  then  said — 
"  Tristan,  my  friend,  what  noise  thus  haunts  my 

head  ? 
Something  I'm  sure  has  happen'd — tell  me  wha,t — 
I  can  bear  all,  though  you  may  fancy  not." 
"  Madam,"  replied  the  squire,  "  you  are,  I  know, 
All  sweetness — pardon  me  for  saying  so. 
My  master  bade  me  say  then,"  resum'd  he, 
"  That  he  spoke  firmly,  when  he  told  it  me, — 
That  I  was  also,  madam,  to  your  ear 
Firmly  to  speak,  and  you  firmly  to  hear, — 
That  he  was  forced  this,  day,  whether  or  no. 
To  combat  with  the  prince  ;  and  that  although 
His  noble  brother  was  no  fratricide. 
Yet  in  that  fight,  and  on  his  sword, — he  died." 

"  I  understand,"  with  firmness  answer'd  she. 
More  low  in  voice,  but  still  composedly. 
"  Now,   Tristan — ^faithful  friend — leave   me  ;    and 


This  trifle  here,  an,d  keep  it  for  my  sake." 

So  saying,  from  the  curtains  she  put  forth 
Her  thin  white  hand,  that  held  a  ring  of  worth  ; 
And  he,  with  tears  no  longer  to  be  kept 
From  quenching  his  heart's  thirst,  silently  wept. 
And  kneeling,    took   the   ring,  and   touch'd   her 

hand 
To  either  streaming  eye  with  homage  bland. 
And  looking  on  it  once,  gently  up  started. 
And  in  his  reverent  stillness  so  departed. 
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Her  favourite  lady  then  with  the  old  nurse 
Return'd,  and  fearing  she  must  now  be  worse, 
Gently  withdrew  the  curtains,  and  look'd  in : — 
O,  who  that  knows  where  faults  may  first  begin, 
Shall  bid  not  earth  be  just,  before  'tis  hard,  with 

sin  ? 
There  lay  she  praying,  upwardly  intent, 
Like  a  fair  statue  on  a  monument, 
With  her  two  trembling  hands  together  prest. 
Palm  against  palm,  and  pointing  from  her  breast. 
She  ceas'd ;  and  turning  slowly  tow'rds  the  wall, 
They  saw  her  tremble  sharply,  feet  and  all, — 
Then  suddenly  be  still.     Near  and  more  near 
They  bent  with  pale  inquiry  and  close  ear ; 
Her  eyes  were  shut — no  motion — not  a  breath — 
The  gentle  sufferer  was  at  peace  in  death. 
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CANTO  1. 

Old  is  the  tale  I  tell,  and  yet  as  young 
And  wa,rm  with  life  as  ever  minstrel  sung : 
Two  lovers  fill  it, — two  fair  shapes — two  souls 
Sweet  as  the  last  for  whom  the  death-bell  tolls  : 
What  matters  it  how  long  ago,  or  where 
They  liv'd,  or  whether  their  young  locks  of  hair. 
Like  English  hyacinths,  or  Greek,  were  curl'd  ? 
We  hurt  the  stories  of  the  antique  world 
By  thinking  of  our  school-books,  and  the  wi^ongs 
Done  them  by  pedants  and  fantastic  songs. 
Or  sculptures,  which  from  Roman  "  studios  "  thrown, 
Turn  back  Deucahon's  flesh  and  blood  to  stone. 
Truth  is  forever  truth,  and  love  is  love ; 
The  bird  of  Venus  is  the  living  dove. 
Sweet  Hero's  eyes,  three  thousand  years  ago, 
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Were  made  precisely  like  the  best  we  know, 

Look'd  the  same  looks,  and  spoke  no  other  Greek 

Than  eyes  of  honey-moons  begun  last  week. 

Alas  !  and  the  dread  shock  that  stunn'd  her  brow 

Strain'd  them  as  wide  as  any  wretch's  now. 

I  never  think  of  poor  Leander's  fate, 

And  how  he  swam,  and  how  his  bride  sat  late, 

And  watch'd  the  dreadful  dawning  of  the  light, 

But  as  I  would  of  two  that  died  last  night. 

So  might  they  now  have  liv'd,  and  so  have  died  ; 

The  story's  heart,  to  me,  still  beats  against  its  side. 

Beneath  the  sun  which  shines  this  very  hour, 
There  stood  of  yore — behold  it  now — a  tow'r, 
Half  set  in  trees  and  leafy  luxury, 
And  through  them  look'd  a  window  on  the  sea. 
The  tow'r  is  old,  but  guards  a  beauteous  scene 
Of  bow'rs,  'twixt  purple  hills,  a  gulf  of  green. 
Whose  farthest  side,  from  out  a  lifted  grove. 
Shows  a  white  temple  to  the  Queen  of  Love. 
Fair  is  the  morn,  the  soft  trees  kiss  and  breathe  ; 
Calm,  blue,  and  ghttering  is  the  sea  beneath  ; 
And  l3y  the  window  a  sweet  maiden  sits. 
Grave  with  glad  thoughts,  and  watching  it  by  fits, 
For  o'er  that  sea,  drawn  to  her  with  delight. 
Her  love  Leander  is  to  come  at  night ; 
To  come",  not  sailing,  or  with  help  of  oar. 
But    with    his   own    warm    heart    and   arms — no 

more — 
A  naked  bridegroom,  bound  from  shore  to  shore. 

A  priestess  Hero  is,  an  orphan  dove, 
Lodg'd  in  that  turret  of  the  Queen  of  Love  ; 
A  youth  Leander,  borne  across  the  strait. 
Whose  wealthy  kin  deny  him  his  sweet  mate. 
Beset  with  spies,  and  dogg'd  with  daily  spite ; 
But  he  has  made  high  compact  with  delight, 
And  found  a  wondrous  passage  through  the  wel- 
terinfif  nicjht. 

VOL.   I.  13 
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So  sat  she  fix'd  all  day,  or  now  was  fain 
To  rise  and  move,  then  sighs,  then  sits  again  ; 
Then  tries  some  work,  forgets  it,  and  thinks  on, 
Wishing  with  perfect  love  the  time  were  gone, 
And  lost  to  the  green  trees  with  their  sweet  singers, 
Taps  on  the  casement's  ledge  with  idle  fingers. 

An  aged  nurse  had  Hero  in  the  place. 
An  under  priestess  of  an  humbler  race, 
Who  partly  serv'd,  partly  kept  watch  and  ward 
Over  the  rest,  but  no  good  love  debarr'd. 
The  temple's  faith,  though  serious,  never  cross'd 
Engagements,  miss'd  to  their  exchequer's  cost ; 
And  though  this  present  knot  was  to  remain 
Unknown  awhile,  'twas  bless'd  within  the  fane, 
And  much  good  thanks  expected  in  the  end 
From  the  dear  married  daughter,  and  the  wealthy 

friend. 
Poor  Hero  look'd  for  no  such  thanks.     Her  hand, 
But  to  be  held  in  his,  would  have  giv'n  sea  and 

land. 

The  reverend  crone  accordingly  took  care 
To  do  her  duty  to  a  time  so  fair. 
Saw  all  things  right,  secur'd  her  own  small  pay, 
(Which  brought  her  luxuries  to  her  dying  clay,) 
And  finishing  a  talk,  which  with  surprise 
She  saw  made  grave  e'en  those  good-humour'd  eyes, 
Laid  up,  tow'rds  night,  her  service  on  the  shelf, 
And  left  her  nicer  mistress  to  herself. 

Hesper  meanwhile,  the  star  with  amorous  eye, 
Shot  his  fine  sparkle  from  the  deep  blue  sky. 
A  depth  of  night  succeeded,  dark,  but  clear, 
Such  as  presents  the  hollow  starry  sphere. 
Like  a  high  gulf  to  heaven  ;  and  all  above 
Seems  waking  to  a  fervid  work  of  love. 
A  nightingale,  in  transport,  seem'd  to  fling 
His  warble  out,  and  then  sit  listening : 
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And  ever  and  anon,  amidst  the  flush 
Of  the  thick  leaves,  there  ran  a  breezy  gush ; 
And  then,  from  dewy  myrtles  lately  bloom'd, 
An  odour  small,  in  at  the  window,  fumed. 

At  last,  with  twinkle  o'er  a  distant  tower, 
A  star  appear'd,  that  was  to  show  the  hour. 
The  virgin  saw  ;  and  going  to  a  room 
Which  held  an  altar  burning  with  perfume, 
Cut  off  a  lock  of  her  dark  solid  hair. 
And  laid  it,  with  a  little  whisper'd  prayer. 
Before  a  statue,  that  of  marble  bright 
Sat  smiling  downwards  o'er  the  rosy  light. 
Then  at  the  flame  a  torch  of  pine  she  lit, 
And  o'er  her  head  anxiously  holding  it. 
Ascended  to  the  roof;  and  leaning  there, 
Lifted  its  light  into  the  darksome  air. 

The  boy  beheld, — beheld  it  from  the  sea. 
And  parted  his  wet  locks,  and  breath'd  with  glee, 
And  rose,  in  swimming,  more  triumphantly. 

Smooth    was    the    sea    that    night,    the    lover 
strong. 
And  in  the  springy  waves  he  danc'd  along. 
He  rose,  he  dipp'd  his  breast,  he  aim'd,  he  cut 
With  his  clear  arms,  and  from  before  him  put 
The  parting  waves,  and  in  aiid  out  the  air 
His  shoulders  felt,  and  trail'd  his  washing  hair ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  torch,  oh,  how  he  sprung. 
And  thrust  his  feet  against  the  waves,  and  flung 
The  foam  behind,  as  though  he  scorn'd  the  sea. 
And  parted  his  wet  locks,  and  breath'd  with  glee, 
And  rose,  and  panted,  most  triumphantly  ! 

Arriv'd  at  last  on  shallow  ground,  he  saw 
The  stooping  light,  as  if  in  haste,  withdraw: 
Again  it  issued  just  above  the  door 
With  a  white  hand,  and  vanish'd  as  before. 
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Then  rising,  with  a  sndden-ceasing  sound 

Of  wateriness,  he  stood  on  the  firm  ground, 

And  treading  up  a  little  slippery  bank, 

With  jutting  myrtles  mix'd,  and  verdure  dank. 

Came  to  a  door  ajar, — all  hush'd,-  all  blind 

With  darkness  ;  yet  he  guess'd  who  stood  behind  ; 

And  entering  with  a  turn,  the  breathless  boy 

A  breathless  welcome  finds,  and  words  that  die  for 

joy- 


CANTO  11. 

Thus  pass'd  the  summer  shadows  in  delight : 
Leander  came  as  surely  as  the  night, 
And  when  the  morning  woke  upon  the  sea, 
It  saw  him  not,  for  back  at  home  was  he. 
Sometimes,  when  it  blew  fresh,  the  struggling  flare 
Seem'd  out ;  but  then  he  knew  his  Hero's  care. 
And  that  she  only  wall'd  it  with  her  cloak ; 
Brighter  again  from  out  the  dark  it  broke. 
Sometimes  the  night  was  almost  clear  as  day, 
Wanting  no  torch  ;  and  then,  with  easy  play, 
He  dipp'd  along  beneath  the  silver  m.oon. 
Placidly  heark'ning  to  the  water's  tune. 
The  people  round  the  country,  who  from  far 
Used  to  behold  the  hght,  thought  it  a  star. 
Set  there  perhaps  by  Venus  as  a  wonder. 
To  mark  the  favourite  maiden  who  slept  under. 
Therefore  they  trod  about  the  grounds  by  day 
Gently ;  and  fishermen  at  night,  they  say, 
With  reverence  kept  aloof,  cutting  their  silent  way. 

But  autumn  now  was  over ;  and  the  crane 
Began  to  clang  against  the  coming  rain, 
And  peevish  winds  ran  cutting  o'er  the  sea, 
Wliich  oft  return'd  a  face  of  enmity. 
The  gentle  girl,  before  he  went  away, 
Would  look  out  sadly  toward  the  cold-eved  day 
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And  often  beg  him  not  to  come  that  night ; 
But  still  he  came,  and  still  she  bless'd  his  sight ; 
And  so,  from  day  to  day,  he  came  and  went, 
Till  time  had  almost  made  her  confident. 

One  evening,  as  she  sat,  twining  sweet  bay 
And  myrtle  garlands  for  a  holiday. 
And  watch'd  at  intervals  the  dreary  sky. 
In  which  the  dim  sun  held  a  languid  eye, 
Sh€  thought  with  such  a  full  and  quiet  sweetness 
Of  all  Leander's  love  and  his  completeness. 
All  that  he  was,  and  said,  and  look'd,  and  dared, 
His  form,  his  step,  his  noble  head  fuU-hair'd, 
And  how  she  lov'd  him,  as  a  thousand  might. 
And  yet  he  earn'd  her  still  thus  night  by  night, 
That  the  sharp  pleasure  mov'd  her  like  a  grief. 
And  tears  came  dropping  with  their  meek  relief 

Meantime  the  sun  had  sunk  ;  the  hilly  mark, 
Across  the  straits,  mix'd  with  the  mightier  dark, 
And  night  came  on.     All  noises  by  degrees 
Were  hush'd, — the  fisher's  call,  the  birds,  the  trees, 
All  but  the  washing  of  the  eternal  seas. 

Hero  look'd  out,  and  trembling  augur'd  ill. 
The  darkness  held  its  breath  so  very  still. 
But  yet  she  hop'd  he  might  arrive  before 
The  storm  began,  or  not  be  far  from  shore  ; 
And  crying,  as  she  stretch'd  forth  in  the  air, 
"  Bless  him  ! "  she  turn'd,  and  said  a  tearful  prayer, 
And  mounted  to  the  tower,  and  shook  the  torch's 
flare. 

But  he,  Leander,  almost  half  across, 
Threw  his  blithe  locks  behind  him  with  a  toss, 
And  hail'd  the  fight  victoriously,  secure 
Of  clasping  his  kind  love,  so  sweet  and  sure  ; 
When  suddenly,  a  blast,  as  if  in  wrath. 
Sheer  from  the  hills,  came  headlong  on  his  path, 
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Then  started  off;  and  driving  round  the  sea, 

Dashed  up  the  panting  waters  roaringly. 

The  youth  at  once  was  thrust  beneath  the  main 

With  bhnded  eyes,  but  quickly  rose  again. 

And  with  a  smile  at  heart,  and  stouter  pride, 

Surmounted,  like  a  god,  the  rearing  tide. 

But  what  ?  The  torch  gone  out !  So  long  too !  SeCj 

He  thinks  it  comes !  Ah,  yes, — 'tis  she  !  'tis  she  ! 

Again  he  springs ;  and  though  the  winds  arise 

Fiercer  and  fiercer,  swims  with  ardent  eyes ;     * 

And   always,  though  with  ruffian  waves   dash'd 

hard. 
Turns  thither  with  glad  groan  his  stout  regard  ; 
And  always,  though  his  sense  seems  wash'd  away. 
Emerges,  fighting  tow'rds  the  cordial  ray. 

But   driven   about   at  last,  and   drench'd   the 
while, 
The  noble  boy  loses  that  inward  smile : 
For  now,  from  one  black  atmosphere,  the  rain 
Sweeps  into  stubborn  mixture  with  the  main  ; 
And  the  brute  wind,  unmuffling  all  its  roar, 
Storms ; — and  the  light,  gone  out,  is  seen  no  more. 

Then  dreadful  thoughts  of  death,  of  waves  heap'd 

on  him. 
And  friends,  and  parting  dayHght,  rush  upon  him. 
He  thinks  of  prayers  to  Neptune  and  his  daughters. 
And  Venus,  Hero's  queen,  sprung  from  the  waters: 
And  then  of  Hero  only, — how  she  fares. 
And  what  she'll  feel,  when  the  blank  morn  appears ; 
And  at  that  thought  he  stiffens  once  again 
His  limbs,  and  pants,  and  strains,  and  cHmbs, — iu 

vain. 
Fierce  draughts  he  swallows  of  the  wilful  wave. 
His  tossing  hands  are  lax,  his  blind  look  grave. 
Till  the  poor  youth  (and  yet  no  coward  he) 
Spoke  once  her  name,  and  yielding  wearily, 
Wept  in  the  middle  of  the  scornful  sea. 
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I  need  not  tell  how  Hero,  when  her  light 
Would  burn  no  longer,  pass'd  that  dreadful  night; 
How  she  exclaim'd,  and  wept,  and  could  not  sit 
One  instant  in  one  place  ;  nor  how  she  Ht 
The  torch  a  hundred  times,  and  when  she  found 
'Twas  all  in  V9,in,  her  gentle  head  turn'd  round 
Almost  with  rage  ;  and  in  her  fond  despair 
She  tried  to  call  him  through  the  deafening  air. 

But  when   he   came  not, — when  from  hour  to 

hour 
He  came  not, — though  the   storm   had   spent   its 

power. 
And  when  the  casement,  at  the  dawn  of  light, 
Began  to  show  a  square  of  ghastly  white, 
She  went  up  to  the  tower,  and  straining  out 
To  search  the  seas,  downwards,  and  round  about, 
She  saw,  at  last, — she  saw  her  lord  indeed 
Floating,  and  wash'd  about,  like  a  vile  weed ; 
On  which  such  strength  of  passion  and  dismay 
Seiz'd  her,  and  such  an  impotence  to  stay, 
That  from  the  turret,  like  a  stricken  dove. 
With  fluttering    arms  she  leap'd,  and  join'd  her 

drowned  love. 


THE  PANTHER. 

The  panther  leap'd  to  the  front  of  his  lair, 
And  stood  with  a  foot  up,  and  snuff 'd  the  air  ; 
He  quiver'd  his  tongue  from  his  panting  mouth. 
And  look'd  with  a  yearning  towards  the  south  ; 
For  he  scented  afar  in  the  coming  breeze 
News  of  the  gums  and  their  blossoming  trees  ; 
And  out  of  Armenia  that  same  day 
He  and  his  race  came  bounding  away. 
Over  the  mountains  and  down  to  the  plains 
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Like  Bacchus's  pantliers  with  wine  in  tlieir  veins, 
They  came  where  the  woods  wept  odorous  rains  ; 
And  there,  with  a  quivering,  every  beast 
Fell  to  his  old  Pamphylian  feast. 

The  people  who  liv'd  not  far  away, 
Heard  the  roaring  on  that  same  day ; 
And  they  said,  as  they  lay  in  their  carpeted  rooms, 
"  The  panthers  are  come,  and  are  drinking  the 

gums : " 
And  some  of  them  going  with  swords  and  spears 
To  gather  their  share  of  the  rich  round  tears, 
The  panther  I  spoke  of  follow'd  them  back ; 
And  dumbly  they  let  him  tread  close  in  the  track, 
And  lured  him  after  them  into  the  town ; 
And  then  they  let  the  portcullis  down 
And  took  the  panther,  which  happened  to  be 
The  largest  was  seen  in  all  Pamphily. 

By  every  one  there  was  the  panther  admir'd," 
So  fine  was  his  shape  and  so  sleekly  attir'd, 
And  such  an  air,  both  princely  and  swift, 
He  had,  when  giving  a  sudden  lift 
To  his  mighty  paw,  he'd  turn  at  a  sound, 
And  so  stand  panting  and  looking  around, 
As  if  he  attended  a  monarch  crown 'd. 
And  truly,  they  wonder'd  the  more  to  behold 
About  his  neck  a  collar  of  gold, 
On  which  was  written,  in  characters  broad, 
"  Arsaces  the  king  to  the  Nysian  God." 
So  they  tied  to  the  collar  a  golden  chain. 
Which  made  the  panther  a  captive  again, 
And  by  degrees  he  grew  fearful  and  still, 
As  though  he  had  lost  his  lordly  will. 

But  now  came  the  spring,  when  free-born  love 
Calls  up  nature  in  forest  and  grove, 
And  makes  each  thing  leap  forth,  and  be 
Loving,  and  lovely,  and  blithe  as  he. 
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The  panther  he  felt  the  thrill  of  the  air, 

And  he  gave  a  leap  up,  like  that  at  his  lair  ; 

He  felt  the  sharp   sweetness  more  strengthen  his 

veins 
Ten  times  than  ever  the  spicy  rains, 
And  ere  they're  aware,  he  has  burst  his  chains  : 
He  has  burst  his  chains,  and  ah,  ha  !  he's  gone, 
And  the  links  and  the  gazers  are  left  alone, 
And  off  to  the  mountains  the  panther's  flown. 

Now  what  made  the  panther  a  prisoner  be  ? 
Lo  !  'twas  the  spices  and  luxury. 
And  what  set  that  lordly  panther  free  ? 
'Twas  Love  ! — 'twas  Love  ! — 'twas  no  one  but  he-^"* 


BALLADS  OF.  ROBIN  HOOD. 

(for  children.) 

These  ballads  are  founded  on  the  popnlar  assumption 
that  the  good  outlaw  Eobin  Hood,  "the  gentlest  of 
thieves,"  as  the  old  historian  called  him,  was  of  "  gentle 
blood."  It  is  a' very  good  and  very  probable  assumption, 
considering  how  the  Saxon  gentry  in  his  time  Avere  rob- 
bed of  their  estates  by  their  Norman  tyrants ;  and  it  ought 
never  to  be  more  popular  than  now,  when  to  feel  for  the 
sufferings  of  all  clai^ses,  and  endeavour  to  advance  the 
whole  human  race,  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  education, 
that  of  the  Sovereign  included.  The  author  adopted  the 
metrical  license  of  the  old  ballads  while  writing  on  this 
subject,  but  it  was  not  his  object  to  confine  himself  to 
their  mamier. 

EOBIN  HOOD  A  CHILD. 

It  was  the  pleasant  season  yet. 

When  the  stones  at  cottage  doors 
Dry  quickly  while  the  roads  are  wet, 

After  the  silver  showers. 
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The  green  leaves  they  look'd  greener  still, 
And  the  thrush,  renewing  his  tune, 

Shook  a  loud  note  from  his  gladsome  bill 
Into  the  bright  blue  noon. 

Robin  Hood's  mother  look'd  out,  and  said, 

"It  were  a  shame  and  a  sin, 
For  fear  of  getting  a  wet  head, 

To  keep  such  a  day  within, 
Nor  welcome  up  from  his  sick  bed 

Your  uncle  Gamely n." 

And  Robin  leap'd  for  mirth  and  glee. 

And  so  they  quit  the  door, 
And  "  Mother,  I'm  your  dog,"  quoth  he. 

And  scamper'd  on  before. 

Robin  was  a  gentle  boy, 

And  therewithal  as'  bold ; 
To  say  he  was  his  mother's  joy, 

It  were  a  phrase  too  cold. 

His  hair  upon  his  thoughtful  brow 
Came  smoothly  clipp'd,  and  sleek. 

But  ran  into  a  curl  somehow 
Beside  his  merrier  cheek. 

Great  love  to  him  his  uncle,  too. 

The  noble  Gamelyn  bare. 
And  often  said,  as  his  mother  knew, 

That  he  should  be  his  heir. 

Gamelyn's  eyes,  now  getting  dim. 

Would  twinkle  at  his  sight, 
And  his  ruddy  wrinkles  laugh  at  him 

Between  his  locks  so  white  : 

For  Robin  already  let  him  see 
He  should  beat  his  playmates  all 
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At  wrestling,  and  running,  and  archery, 
For  he  cared  not  for  a  fall. 

Now  and  then  his  gall  arose, 

And  into  a  rage  he  flew ; 
But  'twas  only  at  such  as  Tom  Harden's  blows, 
Who,  when  he  had  given  a  bloody  nose. 
Used  to  mimic  the  cock  when  he  crows ; . 

Otherwise  Rob  laugh'd  too. 

Merriest  he  was  of  merry  boys, 

And  would  set  the  old  helmets  bobbing ;  15 
If  his  uncle  ask'd  about  the  noise, 

'Twas  "  If  you  please,  sir,  Robin." 

And  yet  if  the  old  man  wish'd  no  noise, 

He'd  come  and  sit  at  his  knee. 
And  be  the  gravest  of  grave-eyed  boys, 

And  not  a  word  spoke  he. 

So  whenever  he  and  his  mother  came 

To  brave  old  Shere  Wood  Hall, 
'Twas  nothing  there  but  sjjort  and  game, 

And  holiday  folks  all : 
The  servants  never  were  to  blame. 

Though  they  let  the  pasty  fall. 

And  now  the  travellers  turn  the  road, 

And  now  they  hear  the  rooks ; 
And  there  it  is, — the  old  abode, 

With  all  its  hearty  looks. 

Robin  laugh'd,  and  the  lady  too. 

And  they  look'd  at  one  another  ; 
Says  Robin,  "  I'll  knock  as  I'm  used  to  do 

At  uncle's  window,  mother." 

And  so  he  pick'd  up  some  pebbles  and  ran, 
And  jumping  higher  and  higher, 
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He  reach'd  tlie  windows  with  tan  a  ran  tan, 
-And  instead  of  the  kind  old  white-hair'd  man, 
There  look'd  out  a  fat  friar. 

"  How  now,"  said  the  fat  friar  angrily, 
"  What  is  this  knocking  so  wild  ?  " 

But  when  he  saw  young  Robin's  eye, 
He  said,  "  Go  round,  my  child. 

"  Go  round  to  the  hall,  and  I'll  tell  you  all." 
"  He'll  tell  us  all ! "  thought  Robin  ; 

And  his  mother  and  he  went  quietly, 
Though  her  heart  was  set  a  throbbing- 

The  friar  stood  in  the  inner  door. 

And  tenderly  said,  "  I  fear 
You  know  not  the  good  squire's  no  more, 

Even  Gamelyn  Shere. 

"  Gamelyn  of  Shere  Wood  is  dead, 

He  changed  but  yesternight : " 
"  Now  make  us  way,"  the  lady  said, 

"  To  see  that  doleful  sight." 

"  Good  old  Gamelyn  Shere  is  dead. 
And  has  made  us  his  holy  heirs : " 

The  lady  stay'd  not  for  all  "he  said, 
But  went  weeping  up  the  stairs. 

Robin  and  she  went  hand  in  hand, 

Weeping  all  the  way, 
Until  they  came  where  the  lord  of  that  land 

Dumb  in  his  cold  bed  lay. 

His  hand  she  took,  and  saw  his  dead  look. 
With  the  lids  over  each  eye-ball ; 

And  Robin  and  she  wept  as  plenteously, 
As  thouirh  he  had  left  them  all. 
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"  I  will  return,'  Sir  Abbot  of  Yere, 

I  will  return,  as  is  meet. 
And  see  my  bonour'd  brother  dear 

Laid  in  his  winding  sheet. 

"  And  I  will  stay,  for  to  go  were  a  sin, 

For  all  a  woman's  tears, 
And  see  the  noble  Gamelyn 

Laid  equal  with  the  Veres." 

The  lady  went  with  a  sick  heart  out 

Into  the  fresh  air. 
And  told  her  Robin  all  about 

The  abbot  whom  he  saw  there : 

And  how  his  uncle  must  have  been 

Disturb'd  in  his  failing  sense. 
To  leave  his  wealth  to  these  artful  men,  ' 

At  her's  and  Robin's  expense. 

Sad  was  the  stately  day  for  all 

But  the  Yere  Abbey  friars. 
When  the  coffin  was  stript  of  its  hiding  pall, 

Amidst  the  hushing  choirs. 

Sad  was  its  going  down  into  the  dust. 
And  the  thought  of  the  face  departed ; 

The  lady  shook  at  them,  as  shake  we  must. 
And  Robin  he  felt  strange-hearted. 

That  self-same  evening,  nevertheless, 

They  return'd  to  Locksley  town, 
The  lady  in  a  sore  distress. 

And  Robin  looking  down. 

No  word  he  spoke,  no  note  he  took 

Of  birH,  or  beast",  or  aught. 
Till  she  ask'd  him  with  a  woful  look 

What  made  him  so  full  of  thouo-ht. 
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"  I  was  thinking,  mother,"  said  little  Kobin, 

And  with  his  own  voice  so  true 
He  spoke  right  out,  "  That  if  I  was  a  king, 
Or  if  I  was  a  man,  which  is  the  next  thing, 
I'd  see  what  those  friars  do. 

"  I  wouldn't  let  'em  be  counted  friars, 
If  they  did  as  these  have  done, 

But  make  'em  fight,  for  rogues  and  Hars; 

I'd  make  'em  fight,  to  see  which  was  right. 
Them,  or  the  mother's  son." 

His  mother  stoop'd  with  a  tear  of  joy. 
And  she  kiss'd  him  again  and  again. 

And  said,  "  My  own  little  Robin  boy. 
Thou  wilt  be  a  King  of  Men." 


ROBIN  HOOD'S  FLIGHT. 

Kobin  Hood's  mother,  these  ten  years  now, 
Has  been  gone  from  her  earthly  home ; 

And  Robin  has  paid,  he  scarce  knew  how, 
A  sum  for  a  noble  tomb. 

The  churchyard  lies  on  a  woody  hill, 

But  open  to  sun  and  air: 
It  seems  as  if  the  heaven  still 

Were  blessing  the  good  bones  there. 

Often  when  Robin  turn'd  that  way, 
He  look'd  through  a  sweet  thin  tear  ; 

But  he  look'd  in  a  different  manner,  they  say. 
Towards  the  Abbey  of  Vere. 

Custom  had  made  him  not  care  for  wealth, 

Sincere  was  his  mirth  at  pride ; 
He  had  youth,  and  strength,  and  health, 

And  enouii-h  for  one  beside. 
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But  he  thouglit  of  his  gentle  mother's  cheek, 

How  it  faded  and  sunk  away, 
And  how  she  used  to  grow  more  weak 

And  weary  every  day ; 

And  how,  when  trying  a  hymn,  her  voice 

At  evening  would  expire. 
How  unlike  it  was  the  arrogant  noise 

Of  the  hard  throats  in  the  choir  : 

And  Robin  thought  too  of  the  poor. 
How  they  toil'd  without  their  share, 

And  how  the  alms  at  the  abbey  door 
But  kept  them  as  they  were  : 

And  he  thought  him  then  of  the  friars  again, 

Who  rode  jingling  up  and  down. 
With   their   trappings   and   things  as  fine   as  the 
king's. 

Though  they  wore  but  a  shaven  crown. 

And  then  of  the  king  bold  Robin  he  thought. 
And  the  homes  for  his  sports  undone  ; 

How  the  poor  were  turn'd  out  where  his  deer  were 
brought, 

Yet  on  body  and  soul  what  agonies  wrought, 
If  starving,  they  killed  but  one. 

And  in  angry  mood,  as  Robin  thus  stood. 

Digging  his  bow  in  the  ground. 
He  was  aware  in  old  Shere  Wood, 

Of  a  huckster  who  look'd  around. 

"  And  what  is  Will  doing  ?  "  said  Robin  then, 
"  That  he  looks  so  fearful  and  wan  ?  " 

"  Oh  my  dear  master  that  should  have  been, 
I  am  a  weary  man." 

"  A  weary  man,"  said  Will  Nokes,  "  am  1; 
For  unless  I  pilfer  this  wood 
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To  sell  to  the  fleteliers,  for  want  I  shall  die 
Here  in  this  forest  so  good. 

"  Here  in  this  forest  where  I  have  been 

So  happy  and  so  stout, 
And  like  a  palfrey  on  the  green, 

Have  carried  yourself  about." 

"  And  why.  Will  Nokes,  not  come  to  me  ? 

Why  not  to  Robin,  Will  ? 
For  I  remember  thy  love  and  thy  glee. 

And  the  scar  that  marks  thee  still ; 

"  And  not  a  soul  of  my  uncle's  men 

To  such  a  pass  should  come. 
While  Robin  can  find  in  his  pocket  or  bin 

A  penny  or  a  crumb. 

"  Stay  thee.  Will  Nokes,  man,  stay  awhile  ; 

And  kindle  a  fire  for  me." 
And  into  the  wood  for  half  a  mile, 

He  has  vanish'd  instantly. 

Robin  Hood,  with  his  cheek  on  fire, 

Has  drawn  his  bow  so  stern, 
And  a  leaping  deer,  with  one  leap  higher, 

Lies  motionless  in  the  fern. 

Robin,  like  a  proper  knight, 

As  he  should  have  been, 
Carv'd  a  part  of  the  shoulder  right. 

And  bore  off  a  portion  clean. 

"  Oh,  what  hast  thou  done,  dear  master  mine, 

What  hast  thou  done  for  me  ?  " 
"  Roast  it.  Will,  for  excepting  wine. 

Thou  shalt  feast  thee  royally." 

And  Nokes  he  took  and  half  roasted  it. 
Blubbering  with  blinding  tears, 
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And  ere  lie  had  eaten  a  second  bit, 
A  trampling  came  to  their  ears. 

They  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet, 

And  they  listen'd  and  kept  still, 
For  Will  was  feeble,  and  knelt  by  the  meat ; 

And  Eobin  he  stood  by  Will. 

"  Seize  him,  seize  him  ! "  the  Abbot  cried 
With  his  fat  voice  through  the  trees ; 

Eobin  a  smooth  arrow  felt  and  eyed, 
And  Will  jump'd  stout  with  his  knees. 

Time  had  made  the  fat  Abbot,  I  trow, 

A  fatter  and  angrier  man ; 
Yet  the  voice  was  the  same  that  twelve  years  ago 
Out  of  the  window,  to  Robin  below, 

Answer'd  the  tan  a  ran  tan. 

"  Seize  him  !  seize  him  !  "  and  now  they  appear. 

The  Abbot  and  foresters  three : 
"  'Twas  I,  cried  Will,  "  that  slew  the  deer : " 
Says  Robin,  "  Now  let  not  a  man  come  near, 

Or  he's  dead  as  dead  can  be." 

But  on  they  came,  and  with  gullet  cleft 

The  first  one  met  the  shaft. 
And  he  fell  with  a  face  of  all  mirth  bereft. 

That  just  before  had  laugh'd. 

The  others  turn'd  to  that  Abbot  vain, 

But  "  Seize  him  ! "  still  he  cried. 
And  as  the  second  man  turn'd  again. 

The  second  man  shriek'd,  and  died. 

"  Seize  him,  seize  him  still,  I  say," 

Cried  the^  Abbot,  in  furious  chafe, 
"  Or  these  dogs  will  grow  so  bold  some  day, 

E'en  monks  will  not  be  safe." 

VOL.  I.  14 
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A  fatal  word  !  for  as  he  sat, 

Urging  the  sword  to  cut, 
An  arrow  stuck  in  his  paunch  so  fat, 

As  in  a  leathern  butt : 

As  in  a  leathern  butt  of  wine. 

Or  piece  of  beef  so  round, 
Stuck  that  arrow,  strong  and  fine  ; 

Sharp  had  it  been  ground. 

I  know  not  what  the  Abbot,  alack ! 

Thought  when  that  was  done  ; 
But  there  tumbled  from  the  horse's  back 

A  matter  of  twenty  stone. 

"  Truly,"  said  Robin  without  fear, 

Smiling  there  as  he  stood, 
"  Never  was  slain  so  fat  a  deer 

In  good  old  Gamelyn's  wood." 

"  Pardon,  pardon.  Sir  Robin  stout,'' 

Said  he  that  stood  apart, 
"  As  soon  as  I  knew  thee,  I  wish'd  thee  out 

Of  the  forest  with  all  my.  heart. 

"  And  I  pray  thee  let  me  follow  thee 

Any  where  under  the  sky. 
For  thou  wilt  never  stay  here  with  me, 

Nor  without  thee  can  I." 

Robin  smiled,  and  suddenly  fell 

Into  a  little  thought ; 
And  then  into  a  leafy  dell 

The  three  slain  men  they  brought. 

Ankle  deep  in  leaves  so  red. 
Which  autumn  there  had  cast, 

When  going  to  her  winter  bed 
She  had  undrest  her  last. 
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Aud  there  in  a  hollow,  side  by  side, 

They  buried  them  under  the  treen  ; 
The  Abbot's  belly,  for  all  its  pride, 

Made  not  the  grave  be  seen. 

Robin  Hood,  and  the  forester, 

And  Nokes  the  happy  Will, 
Struck  off  among  the  green  leaves  there 

Up  a  pathless  hill ; 

And  Robin  caught  a  sudden  sight 

Of  merry  sweet  Locksley  town, 
Reddening  in  the  sunset  bright ; 

And  the  gentle  tears  came  down. 

Robin  look'd  at  the  town  and  land. 

And  the  churchyard  where  it  lay ; 
And  loving  Will  he  kiss'd  his  hand. 

And  turn'd  his  head  away. 

Then  Robin  turn'd  with  a  grasp  of  Will's, 

And  clapp'd  him  on  the  shoulder, 
And  said,  with  one  of  his  pleasant  smiles, 

"  Now  show  us  three  men  bolder." 

And  so  they  took  their  march  away. 

As  firm  as  if  to  fiddle. 
To  journey  that  night  and  all  next  day, 

With  Robin  Hood  in  the  middle. 


ROBIN  HOOD    AN   OUTLAW. 

RoBiisr  Hood  is  an  outlaw  bold, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree  ; 

Bird,  nor  stag,  nor  morning  air, 
Is  more  at  large  than  he. 
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They  sent  against  him  twenty  men, 

Who  join'd  him  laughing-eyed  ; 
They  sent  against  him  thirty  more, 

And  they  remain'd  beside. 

All  the  stoutest  of  the  train 

That  grew  in  Gamelyn  wood, 
Whether  they  came  with  these  or  not, 

Are  now  with  Robin  Hood. 

And  not  a  soul  ir^Locksley  town 

Would  speak  him  an  ill  word ; 
The  friars  raged  ;  but  no  man's  tongue, 

Nor  even  feature  stirred  ; 

Except  among  a  very  few, 

Who  dined  in  the  Abbey  halls  ; 
And  then  with  a  sigh  bold  Robin  knew 

His  true  friends  from  his  false. 

There  was  Roger  the  monk,  that  used  to  make 

All  monkery  his  glee ; 
And  MidgS,  on  whom  Robin  had  never  turn'd 

His  face  but  tenderly ; 

With  one  or  two,  they  say,  besides — 

Lord  !  that  in  this  life's  dream 
Men  should  abandon  one  true  thing. 

That  would  abide  with  them. 

We  cannot  bid  our  strength  remain. 

Our  cheeks  continue  round  ; 
We  cannot  say  to  an  aged  back. 

Stoop  not  towards  the  ground  : 

We  cannot  bid  our  dim  eyes  see 

Things  as  bright  as  ever. 
Nor  tell  our  friends,  though  friends  from  youth, 

That  they'll  forsake  us  never  : 
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But  we  can  say,  I  never  will, 

False  world,  be  false  for  thee  ; 
And,  oh  Sound  Truth  and  Old  Eegard, 

Nothing  shall  part  us  three. 


HOW  ROBIN  AND   HIS   OUTLAWS   LIVED   IN 
THE   WOODS. 

Robin  and  his  merry  men 

Liv'd  just  like  the  birds  ; 
They  had  almost  as  many  tracks  as  thoughts, 

And  whistles  and  songs  as  words. 

All  the  morning  they  were  wont 

To  fly  their  gray-goose  quills 
At  butts,  or  trees,  or  wands  and  twigs, 

Till  theirs  was  the  skill  of  skills. 

With  swords,  too,  they  played  lustily, 

And  at  quarter-staff; 
Buffets  oft  their  forfeits  were, 

Fit  to  twirl  a  calf. 

Friends  who  join'd  the  sport  were  bound 

Those  hazards  to  endure  ; 
But  foes  were  lucky  to  carry  away 

What  took  a  year  to  cure. 

The  horn  was  then  their  dinner-bell ; 

When,  like  princes  of  the  wood. 
Under  the  state  of  summer  trees. 

Pure  venison  was  their  food. 

Pure  venison  and  good  ale  or  wine, 

Except  when  luck  was  chuff ; 
Or  grant  'twas  Adam's  ale  ;  what  then  ? 

Their  blood  was  wine  enough. 
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And  story  then,  and  jest,  and  song, 
And  Harry's  harp  went  round ; 

And  sometimes  they'd  get  up  and  dance, 
For  pleasure  of  the  sound. 

Tingle,  tangle  !  said  the  harp. 

As  they  footed  in  and  out : 
Good  Lord  !  was  ever  seen  a  dance 

At  once  so  light  and  stout  ? 

A  pleasant  sight,  especially 

If  Margery  was  there. 
Or  little  Ciss,  or  laughing  Bess, 

That  tired  out  six  pair ; 

Or  any  other  merry  lass 

From  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Who  came  with  milk  and  eggs,  or  fruit, 
A  singing  through  the  trees. 

Only  they  say  the  men  were  given 

Too  often  to  take  wives. 
And  then,  'twixt  forest  and  a  shop, 

Lead  strange  half-honest  lives. 

But  all  the  country  round  about 

Was  fond  of  Robin  Hood, 
With  whom  they  got  a  share  of  more 

Than  fagots  from  the  wood. 

Nor  ever  would  he  suffer  harm. 

To  woman,  above  all ; 
No  plunder,  were  she  ne'er  so  great, 

No  fright  to  great  or  small ; 

No, — not  a  single  kiss  unliked. 
Nor  one  look-saddening  clip ; 

Accurst  be  he,  said  Robin  Hood, 
Makes  pale  a  woman's  lip. 
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And  then,  oli  then,  Maid  Marian  came 

From  her  proud  brother's  hall, 
With  a  world  of  love  and  tears, 

And  smiles  behind  them  all. 

They  built  her  bowers  in  forests  three, 

To  flit  from  one  to  t'other, 
And  Robin  and  she  reign'd  as  pleasant  to  all, 

As  faithful  to  one  another. 

Only  upon  the  Normans  proud, 

And  on  their  unjust  store. 
He'd  lay  his  fines  of  equity 

For  his  merry  men  and  the  poor. 

And  special  was  his  joy,  no  doubt, 

(Which  made  the  dish  to  curse,) 
To  light  upon  a  good  fat  friar. 

And  carve  him  of  his  purse. 

A  monk  to  him  was  a  toad  in  the  hole, 

And  a  priest  was  a  pig  in  grain, 
But  a  bishop  was  a  baron  of  beef. 

To  cut  and  come  again. 

Says  Robin  to  the  poor  who  came 

To  ask  of  him  relief. 
You  do  but  get  your  goods  again        • 

That  were  altered  by  the  thief. 

See  here  now  is  a  plump  new  coin, 

And  here's  a  lawyer's  cloak, 
And  here's  the  horse  the  bishop  rode. 

When  suddenly  he  woke. 

Well,  ploughman,  there's  a  sheaf  of  yours 

Turn'd  to  yellow  gold ; 
And,  miller,  there's  your  last  year's  rent,  ' 

'Twill  wrap  thee  from  the  cold. 
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And  you  there,  Wat  of  Herefordshire, 
Who  such  a  way  have  come, 

Get  upon  your  land-tax,  man. 
And  ride  it  merrily  home. 


MAHM0UD.16 

TO  RICHARD  HENRY  HORNE. 

HoRNE,  hear  a  theme  that  should  have  had  its  dues 
From  thine  own  passionate  and  thoughtful  Muse. 


There  came  a  man,  making  his  hasty  moan 
Before  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  on  his  throne, 
And  crying  out — "  My  sorrow  is  my  right. 
And  I  will  see  the  Sultan,  and  to-night." 
"  Sorrow,"  said  Mahmoud,  "is  a  reverend  thing: 
I  recognize  its  right,  as  king  with  king  ; 
Speak  on."     "  A  fiend  has  got  into  my  house," 
Exclaim'd  the  staring  man,  "  and  tortures  us  : 
One  of  thine  officers ; — he  comes,  the  abhorr'd, 
And  takes  possession  of  my  house,  my  board. 
My  bed : — I  have  two  daughters  and  a  wife. 
And  the  wild  villain  comes,  and  makes  me  mad 
with  life." 

"  Is  he  there  now  ?"  said  Mahmoud : — "  No ;  he 

left 
The  house  when  I  did,  of  my  wits  bereft ; 
And  laugh'd  me  down  the  street,  because  I  vow'd 
I'd   bring   the  prince  himself  to   lay   him   in   his 

shroud. 
I'm  mad  with  want,  I'm  mad  with  misery. 
And  oh  thou  Sultan  Mahmoud,  God  cries  out  for 

thee ! " 
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The  Sultan  comforted  the  man,  and  said, 
"  (lO  home,  and  I  will  send  thee  wine  and  bread," 
(For  he  was  poor,)  "  and  other  comforts.     Go  ; 
And,  should  the  wretch  return,  let   Sultan  Mah- 
moud  know." 

In  two  days'  time,  with  haggard  eyes  and  beard, 
And  shaken  voice,  the  suitor  reappear'd. 
And   said   "  He's    come." — Mahmoud    said   not   a 

word. 
But  rose,  and  took  four- slaves,  each  with  a  sword, 
And  went  with  the  vex'd  man.     They  reach   the 

place. 
And  hear  a  voice,  and  see  a  female  face, 
That  to  the  window  flutter'd  in  affright. 
"  Go  in,"  said  Mahmoud,  "  and  put  out  the  light ; 
But  tell  the  females  first  to  leave  the  room  ; 
And  when  the  drunkard  follows  them,  we  come." 

The  man  went  in.     There  was  a  cry,  and  hark  ! 
A  table  falls,  the  window  is  struck  dark ; 
Forth  rush  the  breathless  women  ;  and  behind 
With  curses  comes  the  fiend  in  desperate  mind. 
In  vain  :  the  sabres  soon  cut  short  the  strife, 
And   chop   the   shrieking   wretch,  and   drink   his 
bloody  life. 

"  Now  light  the  light,"  the  Sultan  cried  aloud. 
'Twas  done ;  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  bow'd 
Over  the  corpse,  and  look'd  upon  the  face  ; 
Then  turn'd  and  knelt  beside  it  in  the  place. 
And  said  a  prayer,  and  from  his  Hps  there  crept 
Some  gentle  words  of  pleasure,  and  he  wept. 

In  reverent  silence  the  spectators  wait, 
Then  bring  him  at  his  call  both  wine  and  meat ; 
And  when  he  had  refresh'd  his  noble  heart. 
He  bade  his  host  be  blest,  and  rose  up  to  depart. 
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The  man  amaz'd,  all  mildness  now,  and  tears, 
Fell  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  with  many  prayers, 
And  begg'd  him  to  vouchsafe  to  tell  his  slave, 
The  reason  first  of  that  command  he  gave 
About  the  light ;  then,  when  he  saw  the  face, 
Why  he  knelt  down  ;  and  lastly,  how  it  was. 
That  fare   so  poor   as  his  detain'd   him  in  the 
place. 

The  Sultan  said,  with  much  humanity, 
"  Since  first  I  saw  thee  come,  and  heard  thy  cry, 
I  could  not  rid  me  of  a  dread,  that  one 
By  whom  such  daring  villanies  were  done. 
Must  be  some  lord  of  mine,  perhaps  a  lawless  son. 
Whoe'er  he  was,  I  knew  my  task,  but  fear'd 
A  father's  heart,  in  case  the  worst  appear'd. 
For  this  I  had  the  light  put  out.     But  when 
I  saw  the  face,  and  found  a  stranger  slain, 
I  knelt  and  thank'd  the  sovereign  arbiter. 
Whose  work  I  had  perform'd  through  pain  and 

fear ; 
And  then  I  rose,  and  was  refresh'd  with  food. 
The  first  time  since  thou  cam'st,  and  maiT'dst  my 

solitude." 
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MODERNIZED  FKOIM  CHAUCER. 


It  is  becoming  less  and  less  necessary  to  inform  new  read- 
ers of  books,  that  the  Canterhitry  Tales  of  Chancer,  irom 
two  of  which  the  following  modernizations  are  made,  are 
stories  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  set  of  pilgrims,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  tavern  host,  as  they  are  jom-neying  on 
horseback  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 
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The  reader  will  do  me  great  injustice,  if  he  thinks  that 
modernizations  lilie  these  are  intended  as  substitutes  for 
Avhat  they  modernize.  Their  only  plea  for  indulgence  is, 
that  they  may  act  as  incitements  towards  acquaintance 
with  the  great  original.  Chaucer's  stories  are  all  complete 
of  their  kind,  aU  interesting  in  their  plots,  and  surprising 
in  their  terminations ;  and  the  satirical  stories  are  as  full  of 
amusement,  as  the  serious  are  of  nobleness  and  pathos. 
It  is  therefore  scarcely  possible  to  repeat  any  one  of  them, 
in  any  way,  without  producing,  in  intelligent  readers,  a 
desire  to  know  more  of  him;  and  so  far,  and  so  far  only, 
such  ventures  as  the  first  of  the  tAvo  following  become  ex- 
cusable. I  heartily  agree  with  those  critics  who  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  modernizations  of  Chaucer,  however  mas- 
terly they  might  be,  could  do  him  justice;  for  either  they 
must  be  little  else  but  re-spellings  (in  which  case  they  had 
better  be  wholly  such  at  once,  like  Mr.  Clarke's,  and  pi'O- 
fess  to  be  nothing  but  aids  to  perusal),  or,  secondly,  they 
must  be  something  betwixt  old  style  and  new,  and  so  reap 
the  advantages  of  neither  (which  is  the  case,  I  fear,  with 
the  one  just  mentioned);  or  lastly,  like  the  otherwise  ad- 
mirable versions  by  Dryden  and  Pope,  they  must  take 
leave  mi  ioto  of  the  old  manner  of  the  original,  and  pro- 
ceed upon  the  merits,  whatever  those  may  be,  of  the  style 
of  the  modernizers ;  in  which  case  Chaucer  is  sure  to  lose, 
not  only  in  manner,  but  in  matter. 

"  Conscience,"  for  example,  is  now  a  word  of  tAvo  syl- 
lables. In  Chaucer's  time  it  Avas  a  word  of  three, —  Gon- 
sci-ence.  How  is  a  modern  hand  to  fill  up  the  concluding 
line  in  the  character  of  the  Nun,  without  spoiling  it  V 

"  And  all  Avas  con-sci-ence  and  tender  heart." 

"  A  tender  heart"  would  not  do  at  all;  nor  can  you  find 
any  monosyllable  that  Avould. 

So,  still  more  emphatically,  in  the  use  of  the  old  nega- 
tive Ti'as  (Avas  not)  in  the  exquisite  couplet  about  the  of- 
ficious lawyer — 

"  No  Avhere  so  busy  a  man  as  he  there  n^as^  " 

(Pronounce  noz), 

"  And  yet  he  seemed  busier  than  he  A7as." 

Here  the  capital  rhyme  with  tliose  two  smart  peremptory 
monosyllables  {noz  and  woz)  and  consequently  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  couplet,  and  part  of  the  very  spirit  of  the  wit, 
must  be  lost  in  the  necessity  for  turning  the  old  words 
into  new. 
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Eeadei's,  therefore,  will  be  good  enough  to  take  one  of 
the  stories  here  modernized,  simply  for  what  I  describe  it 
They  are  to  suppose  it  told  on  the^railway,  only  as  an  im- 
perfect specimen  of  what  they  will  hear  better  from  the 
lips  of  our  great  acquaintance  himself,  when  they  come  to 
know  him. 

But  what  am  I  to  say  of  the  other  specimen,  or  rather 
non-specimen,  the  fragment  of  the  story  of  Cambus  V  All 
I  can  say  is  the  truth :  and  so  leave  it  to  shift  for  itself,  as 
it  best  may.  It  was  the.  beginning  of  an  attempt,  many 
years  ago,  to  make  a  complete  story  for  Chaucer's  frag- 
ment out  of  my  acquaintance  with  stories  of  the  East. 
Never,  for  an  instant,  did  the  preposterous  idea  of  emula- 
tion enter  my  head.  I  could  not  pretend  to  complete  the 
fragment  in  Chaucer's  manner;  and  therefore  intended, 
with  man}--  loving  apologies,  to  relate  the  whole  story,  as 
well  as  I  could,  in  my  own.  Chaucer's  words,  however, 
as  the  reader  may  perceive,  would  still  haunt  me;  Mil- 
ton's wish  to  have  heard  the  rest  of  the  story  from  the  old 
poet,  began  to  haunt  me  too,  and  to  frighten  me ;  and  in  spite 
of  many  longings  to  bring  my  beloved  Arabian  Nights  into 
play  on  the  subject,  I  let  the  project  go  from  me,  with  the 
assistance  of  many  cares. 

Why  then  do  I  here  republish  it?"  Because,  apart  from 
the  pei'ilous  shade  which  it  conjures  up,  I  think  there  is 
something  of  "  tropical  blood"  in  it,  not  too  common,  or 
undesirable,  in  English  vex-se-making;  and  because  also 
there  is  something  in  Eastern  stories  of  all  kinds,  which, 
being  loth  to  part  with  it  myself,  I  am  apt  to  suppose 
equally  in  favor  with  the  lovers  of  story-telling  in  general. 


TTiree  drunJcen  ruffians,  madly  believing  Death  to  be  an  embod- 
ied person,  go  out  to  hill  him.  They  meet  him  in  the 
shaj^e  of  an  old  man,  who  tells  them  where  Death  is  to  be 
found;  and  they  find  him  accordingly. 

.  In  Flanders  there  was  once  a  desperate  set 

Of  three  young  spendthrifts,  fierce  with  drink  and 

debt. 
Who,  haunting  every  sink  of  foul  repute, 
And  giddy  with  the  din  of  harp  and  lute, 
Went  dancing  and  sat  gambling  day  and  night. 
And  swill'd  and  gorg'd  beyond  their  natures'  might, 
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And  thus  upon  the  devil's  own  altar  laid 
The  bodies  and  the  souls  that  God  had  made. 

So  horribly  they  swore  with  every  word, 
They  seem'd   to   think  the   Jews  had  spar'd  our 

Lord, 
That  rent  his  body ;  and  the  worse  they  swore. 
And  scotF'd,  and  sinn'd,  they  did  but  laugh  the 

more. 

Their  doors  were  ever  turning  on  the  pin 
To  let  their  timbrellers  and  tumblers  in. 
Sellers  of  cakes  and  such-like ; — every  one 
A  devil's  own  help  to  see  his  business  done. 
And  blow  up  fires,  far  better,  Sirs,  made  less, 
Out  of  th'  accursed  fuel  of  excess. 

These  wretches,  having  lost  one  night  at  play, 
Were  drinking  still  by  the  sad  dawn  of  day. 
When  hearing  a  bell  go  for  some  one  dead, 
They  curs'd,  and  call'd  the  vintner's  boy,  and  said, 
"  Who's  he  that  has  been  made  cold  meat  to-night  ? 
Ask  the  fool's  name,  and  see  you  bring  it  right '?  *' 

The  boy  who  had  been  sick,  and  in  whose  head 
Something  had  put  strange  and  grave  matter,  said, 
"  Nay,  Sirs,  'twas  Hob,  the  smith.     You  knew  him 

well; 
A  big-mouth'd,  red-hair'd  man  ;  you  call'd  him  Hell. 
Last  evening  he  was  sitting,  bolt  upright, 
Too  drunk  to  speak,  when  in  there  came  a  wight 
Whom  men  call  Deaths  that  slayeth  high  and  low ; 
And  with  his  staff  Death  fell'd  him  at  a  blow. 
And  so,  without  one  word,  betook  him  hence. 
He  hath  slain  heaps  during  the  pestilence. 
And,  Sirs,  they  say,  the  boldest  man  had  best 
Beware  how  he  invites  so  grim  a  guest. 
Or  bp  prepar'd  to  meet  him,  niglit  and  day. 
'Tis  what,  long  since,  I've  heard  my  mother  say." 
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"Ay,"  quoth  the  vintner,  "  every  word  you  hear 
Is  true  as  gospel.     He  hath  slain  this  year. 
And  barely  with  his  presence,  half  the  place. 
God  grant  we  meet  not  with  his  dreadful  face." 

"  God  grant  a  fig's  end,"  exclaim'd  one.    "  Who's 

he 
Goes  blasting  thus  fools'  eyes  ?     Let's  forth,  we 

three, 
And  hunt  him  out,  and  punch  the  musty  breath 
Out  of  his  bones,  and  be  the  death  of  Death." 

'Twixt  rage  and   liquor   staggering  forth  they 

flung,  _ 
And  on  their  impious  oaths  their  changes  rung. 
And  then  would  pause,  and  gathering  all  the  breath 
Their  shouts  had  left  them,  cry  out,  "Death  to 

Death  ! " 

They  had  not  gone  a  furlong,  when  they  met, 
Beside  a  bridge  that  cross'd  a  rivulet, 
A  poor  old  man,  who  meekly  gave  them  way. 
And  bow'd,  and  said,  "  God  save  ye,  Sirs,  I  pray." 

The  foremost  swaggerer,  prouder  for  the  bow, 
Said,  "  Well,  old  crawler,  what  art  canting  now  ? 
Why  art  thou  thus  wrapp'd  up,  all  save  thy  face  ? 
Why  liv'st  so  long,  in  such  a  sorry  case  ?  " 

The  old  man  began  looking  steadfastly 
Into  the  speaker's  visage,  eye  to  eye, 
And  said,  "  Because  I  cannot  find  the  man. 
Nor  could,  though  I  had  walk'd  since  time  began, 
No,  not  the  poorest  man,  nor  the  least  sage, 
Who  would  exchange  his  youth  for  mine  old  age : 
And  therefore  must  I  keep  mine  old  age  still. 
As  long  as  it  shall  please  th'  Almighty's  will. 
Death  will  not  rid  me  of  this  aching  breast ; 
And  thus  I  walk,  because  I  cannot  rest. 
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And  on  the  ground,  my  mother  Nature's  gate, 
I  knock  with  mine  old  staff,  early  and  late, 
And  say  to  her, — Dear  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo  !  how  I  vanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin. 
"When  shall  I  sleep  for  good  ?     Oh,  mother  dear, 
The  coffin  which  has  stood  this  many  a  year 
By  my  bedside,  full  gladly  would  I  give 
For  a  bare  shroud,  so  I  might  cease  to  live  ; — 
And  yet  she  will  not  do  me,  Sirs,  that  grace ; 
For  which  full  pale  and  wrinkled  is  my  face. 

"  But,  Sirs,  in  you  it  is  no  courtesy 
To  mock  an  old  man,  whosoe'er  he  be, 
Much  less  a  harmless  man  in  deed  and  word. 
The  Scripture,  as  in  church  ye  may  have  heard, 
Saith, — '  To  an  old  man,  hoar  upon  his  head, 
Ye  shall  bow  down.'     Therefore  let  this  be  said 
By  poor  me  now — Unto  an  old  man  do 
Nought  which  in  age  ye'd  not  have  done  to  you. — 
And  so  God  guard  ye.  Sirs,  in  weal  or  woe. 
I  must  go  onward,  where  I  have  to  go." 

"  Nay,"  t'other  cried,  "  Old  Would-be  Dead  and 
Gone, 
Thou  partest  not. so  lightly,  by  Saint  John. 
Thou  spak'st  but  now  of  that  false  villain  Death, , 
Who  stoppeth  here  a  world  of  honest  breath : 
Where  doth  he  bide  ?     Tell  us,  or  by  the  Lord, 
And  Judas,  and  the  jump  in  hempen  cord. 
As  surely  as  thou  art  his  knave  and  spy. 
We'll  hang  thee  out,  for  thine  old  rheums  to  dry. 
Thou  art  his  privy  nipper,  thou  old  thief. 
Blighting  and  blasting  all  in  the  green  leaf" 

"  Sirs,"  quoth  the  old  man,  "  spare,  I  pray,  your 
breaths : 
Death  ye  would  find,  and  this  your  road  is  Death's. 
Ye  see  yon  spread  of  oaks,  down  by  the  brook ; 
There  doth  he  lie,  sunn'd  in  a  flowery  nook." 
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Death  sunning  in  a  flowery  nook !     How  flies 
Each  drunkard  o'er  the  sward,  to  smite  him  as  he 
lies! 

They  reach  the  nook  :    and  what  behold  they 

there ! 
No  Death,  but  yet  a  sight  to  make  them  stare  5 
To  make  them  stare,  not  out  of  mortal  dread, 
But  only  for  huge  bliss  and  stounded  head  ; 
To  wit,  pour'd  forth,  countless,  and  deej),  and  broad, 
As  if  some  cart  had  there  discharg'd  its  load, 
A  bank  of  florins  of  fine  gold, — all  bright. 
Fresh  from  the  mint,  plump,  ponderous.     What  a 

sight ! 
They  laugh'd,  they  leapt,  they  flung  to  earth,  and 

roU'd 
Their  souls  and  bodies  in  the  glorious  gold ; 
And  then  they  sat  and  commun'd  ;  and  the  worst 
Of  all  the  three  was  he  that  spoke  the  first. 

"  God's  life  !  "  quoth  he  ;  "  here's  treasure  !  here's 

a  day  ! 
Hush ; — ^look  about.     Now  hark  to  what  I  say. 
This  store  that  luck  hath  sent  us,  boys, — ho  !  ho  ! 
As  freely  as  it  came,  shall  it  not  go  ? 
By  G — ,  it  shall ;  and  precious  nights  we'll  spend. 
Who  thought  friend  Death  would  make  so  good  an 

end  ? 
This  is  a  wizard's  work,  to  'scape  us,  hey  ? 
No  matter.     'Tis  hard  gold,  and  well  shall  pay. 
But  how  to  store  it.  Sirs,  to  get  it  hous'd  ? 
Help  must  be  shunn'd.     Men's  marvel  would  be 

rous'd. 
Wherefore  I  hold  that  we  draw  lots,  and  he 
To  whom  it  falls  betake  him  suddenly 
To  town,  and  bring  us  victuals  here,  and  wine. 
Two  keeping  watch  till  all  the  three  can  dine  ; 
And  then  at  night  we'll  get  us  spades,  and  here. 
In  its  own  ground,  the  gold  shall  disappear." 
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The  lots  are  drawn,  the  youngest  thief  sets  off; 
And  then  the  first,  after  a  little  cough, 
Resum'd — "  I  say, — we  two  are  of  one  mind  ; 
Thou  kuow'st  it  well ;  and  he  but  a  mean  hind. 
'Twas  always  so.     We  were  the  merry  men, 
And  he  the  churl  and  sot.     Well,  mark  me  then. 
This  heap  of  money,  ravishing  to  see, 
The  fool  supposes,  must  be  shar'd  by  three. 
But — hey  ?     Just  so.     You  think,  as  wise  men  do. 
That  three  men's  shares  are  better  shar'd  by  two." 

«  Yet  how  ?  "  said  t'other. 

"  How  !  "  said  he  : — "  'tis  done, 
As  easily  as  counting  two  to  one. 
He  sitteth  down :  thou  risest  as  in  jest, 
And   while    thou    tumblest   with    him,  breast   to 

breast, 
I  draw  my  dirk,  and  thrust  him  in  the  side  : 
Thine  follows  mine  ;  and  then  we  two  divide 
The  lovely  gold.     What  say'st  thou,  dearest  friend  ? 
Lord !  of  our  lusty  life  were  seen  no  end." 

The   bond   was  made.     The  journeyer  to  the 

town 
Meantime  had  in  his  heart  roll'd  up  and  down 
The  beauty  of  the  florins,  hard  and  bright. 
"  Christ  Lord !  "  thought  he,  "  what  if  I  had  the 

right 
To  all  this  treasure,  my  own  self  alone  ! 
There's  not  a  living  man  beneath  the  throne 
Of  God  that  should  be  half  so  blest  as  L" 
And  thus  he  ponder'd,  till  the  Enemy, 
The  Fiend,  who  found  his  nature  nothing  loth, 
Whisper'd   him,  "  Poison  them.     They're  villains 

both. 
Always  they  cheat  thee  ;  sometimes  beat  thee  ;  oft 
Carp  at  thy  brains.     Prove  now,  whose  brains  are 

soft." 

VOL.   I.  15 
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With  speed  a  shop  he  seeketh,  where  is  sold 
Poison  for  vermin  ;  and  a  tale  hath  told 
Of  rats  and  polecats  that  molest  his  fowl. 
"  Sir,"  quoth  the  shopman,  "  God  so  guard  my  soul, 
As  thou  shalt  have  a  drug  so  pure  and  strong 
To  slay  the  knaves  that  do  thy  poultry  wrong. 
That  were  the  hugest  creature  on  God's  earth 
To  taste  it,  stricken  would  be  all  his  mirth 
From  out  his  heart,  and  life  from  out  his  sense, 
Ere  he  could  drag  his  body  a  mile  hence." 

The  cursed  wretch,  too  happy  to  delay. 
Grasping  the  box  of  poison,  takes  his  way 
To  the  next  street,  and  buys  three  flasks  of  wine. 
Two  he  drugs  well  against  his  friends  shall  dine. 
And  with  a  mark  secures  the  harmless  one, 
To  drink  at  night-time  till  his  work  be  done ; 
For  all  that  night  he  looks  to  have  no  sleep. 
So  well  he  means  to  hide  his  golden  heap. 
And  thus  thrice  arm'd,  and  full  of  murderous  glee, 
Back  to  the  murderous  two  returneth  he. 

What  needeth  more  ?  for  even  as  their  plan 
Had  shaped  his  death,  right  so  hath  died  the  man ; 
And  even  as  the  flasks  in  train  were  set, 
His  heirs  and  scorners  fall  into  his  net. 

"Ace  thrown,"  quoth  one,   smiling  a  smile  full 
grim ; 
Now  for  his  wine,  and  then  we'll  bury  him." 

And  seizing  the  two  flasks,  each  held  his  breath 
With  eyes  to  heav'n,  and  deep  he  drank  his  death. 
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A   FRAGMENT. 

A  stranger  brings  to  the  King  of  Tartary,  while  he  is  feast- 
ing, certain  wonderful  presents,  among  which  is  a  brazen 
horse,  which  the  monarch  rides. 

At  Sarra,  in  the  land  of  Tartaiy, 
There  dwelt  a  king,  and  with  the  Russ  warr'd  he, 
Through   which  there  perish'd   many  a   doughty- 
man  ; 
And  Cambus  was  he  call'd,  the  noble  Khan. 
Nowhere,  in  all  that  region,  had  a  crown 
Been  ever  worn  with  such  entire  renown. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  true,  and  rich,  and  wise, 
Always  the  same  ;  serene  of  soul  and  eyes ; 
Piteous  and  just,  benign  and  honourable. 
Of  his  brave  heart  as  any  centre  stable ; 
And  therewithal  he  ever  kept  a  state 
So  fit  to  uphold  a  throne  so  fortunate. 
That  there  was  nowhere  such  another  man. 

This  noble  king,  this  Tartar,  Cambus  Khan,l9 
Had  by  the  late  Queen  Elfeta,  his  wife, 
Two  sons,  named  Cambalu  and  Algarsife, 
And  a  dear  daughter,  Canace  by  name. 
Whose  perfect  beauty  puts  my  pen  to  shame. 
If  you  could  see  my  heart,  it  were  a  glass 
To  show  perhaps  how  fair  a  thing  she  was ; 
But  when  I  speak  of  her,  my  tongue  appears 
To  fail  me,  looking  in  that  face  of  hers. 
'Tis  well  for  me  that  I  regard  not  those. 
Who  love  what  I  do,  as  my  natural  foes; 
Or  when  I  think  how  dear  she  is  to  be 
To  one  that  will  adorn  this  history, 
And  how  her  heart  will  love  him  in  return, 
My  paper,  sooner  than  be  touch'd,  should  burn  : 
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But  she  knows  nothing  of  all  this  at  present, 
She's  only  young,  and  innocent,  and  pleasant ; 
And  sometimes  by  her  father  sits  and  sighs, 
On  which  he  stoops  to  kiss  her  gentle-lidded  eyes. 

And  so  befell,  that  when  this  Khan  supreme 
Had  twenty  winters  borne  his  diadem. 
He  bade  the  feast  of  his  nativity 
Be  cried  through  Sarra,  as  'twas  wont  to  be. 
It  was  in  March ;  and  the  young  lusty  year 
Came  in  with  such  a  flood  of  golden  cheer. 
That  the  quick  birds,  against  the  sunny  sheen, 
What  for  the  season  and  the  thickening  green. 
Sung  their  affections  loudly  o'er  the  fields  : 
They  seem'd  to  feel  that  they  had  got  them  shields 
Against  the  sword  of  winter,  keen  and  cold. 

High  is  the  feast  in  Sarra,  that  they  hold  ; 
And  Cambus,  with  his  royal  vestments  on. 
Sits  at  a  separate  table  on  a  throne  ; 
His  sons  a  little  lower  on  the  right ; 
His  daughter  on  the  left,  a  gentle  sight ; 
And  then  his  peers,  apart  from  either  wall, 
Ranged  in  majestic  drapery  down  the  hall. 
The  galleries  on  two  sides  have  crowded  slants 
Full  as  flow'r-shows,  of  ladies  and  gallants ; 
And  o'er  the  doorway,  opposite  the  king. 
The  proud  musicians  blow  their  shawms  and  sing. 

But  to  relate  the  whole  of  the  array 
Would  keep  me  from  my  tale  a  summer's  day ; 
And  so  I  pass  the  service  and  the  cost 
The  often-silenced  noise,  the  lofty  toast. 
And  the  glad  symphonies  that  leap'd  to  thank 
The  lustre-giving  Lord,  whene'er  he  drank. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  after  the  third  course, 
His  vassals,  while  the  sprightly  wine's  in  force, 
And  the  proud  music  mingles  over  all, 
Bring  forth  their  gifts,  and  set  them  in  the  hall ; 
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And  so  befell,  that  when  the  last  was  set, 

And  while  the  king  sat  thus  in  his  estate, 

Hearing  his  minstrels  playing  from  on  high 

Before  him  at  his  board  deliciously, 

All  on  a  sudden,  ere  he  was  aware, 

Through  the   hall   door,   and   the    mute  wonder 

there, 
There  came  a  stranger  on  a  steed  of  brass. 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  a  looking-glass ; 
Some  sparkling  ring  he  wore  ;  and  by  his  side, 
Without  a  sheath,  a  cutting  sword  was  tied  ; 
And  up  he  rides  unto  the  royal  board : 
In  all  the  hall  there  was  not  spoke  a  word  : 
All  wait  with  busy  looks,  both  young  and  old, 
To  hear  what  wondrous  thing  they  shall  be  told. 

The  stranger,  who  appear'd  a  noble  page. 
High-bred,  and  of  some  twenty  years  of  age, 
Dismounted  from  his  horse  ;  and  kneeling  down, 
Bow'd  low  before  the  face  that  wore  the  crown  ; 
Then  rose,  and  reverenc'd  lady,  lords  and  all. 
In  order  as  they  sat  within  the  hall. 
With  such  observance,  both  in  speech  and  air, 
That  certainly,  had  Kubla's  self  been  there,''^^ 
Or  sage  Confucius,  with  his  courtesy, 
Return'd  to  earth  to  show  what  men  should  be, 
He  could  not  have  improv'd  a  single  thing : 
Then  turning  lastly  to  address  the  king. 
Once  more,  but  lightlier  than  at  first,  he  bow'd, 
And  in  a  manly  voice  thus  spoke  aloud  : — 

"  May  the  great  Cambus  to  his  slave  be  kind ! 
My  lord,  the  King  of  Araby  and  Ind, 
In  honour  of  your  feast,  this  solemn  day. 
Salutes  you  in  the  manner  he  best  may, 
And  sends  you,  by  a  page  whom  he  holds  dear, 
(His  happy  but  his  humble  messenger) 
This  steed  of  brass  ;  which,  in  a  day  and  night, 
Through  the  dark  half  as  safely  as  the  light, 
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O'er  sea  and  land,  and  with  your  perfect  ease, 
Can  bear  your  body  wheresoe'er  you  please. 
It  matters  not  if  skies  be  foul  or  fair ; 
The  thing  is  like  a  thought,  and  cuts  the  air 
So  smoothly,  and  so  well  observes  the  track, 
The  man  that  will  may  sleep  upon  his  back. 
All  that  the  rider  needs,  when  he  would  turn, 
Or  rise,  or  take  him  downwards,  you  may  learn, 
If  it  so  please  you,  when  we  speak  within, 
And  does  but  take  the  writhing  of  a  pin. 

"  This  glass  too,  which  I  hold,  such  is  its  power, 
That  if  by  any  chance,  an  evil  hour 
Befell  your  empire  or  yourself,  'twould  show 
What    men    you    ought   to   know   of,   friend    or 

foe ; 
And  more  than  this,  if  any  lady's  heart 
Be  set  on  one  that  plays  her  an  ill  part. 
Or  is  in  aught  beneath  her  love  and  her, 
Here  she  may  see  his  real  character, 
All  his  new  loves,  and  all  his  old  pursuits : 
His  heart  shall  all  be  shown  her,  to  the  roots. 

"  Therefore,  my  lord,  with  your  good  leave,  this 
glass. 
And  this  green  ring,  the  greenest  ever  was. 
My  master,  with  his  greeting,  hopes  may  be 
Your  excellent  daughter's  here,  my  lady  Canace. 

"  The  virtues  of  the  ring,  my  lord,  are  these — 
That  if  a  lady  loves  the  flowers  and  trees. 
And  birds,  and  all  fair  Nature's  ministers, 
And  if  she  bear  this  gem  within  her  purse, 
Or  on  her  hand,  like  any  other  ring, 
There's  not  a  fowl  that  goes  upon  the  wing, 
But  she  shall  understand  his  speech  or  strain, 
And  in  his  own  tongue  answer  him  again. 
All  plants  that  gardens  or  that  fields  produce. 
She  shall  be  also  skill'd  in,  and  their  use, 
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Whether  for  sweetness  or  for  staunching  "wounds : 
No   secret   shall   she   miss,  that   smiles   in   balmy 
grounds. 

"  Lastly,  my  lord,  this  sword  has  such  a  might, 
That  let  it  meet  the  veriest  fiend  in  fight, 
'Twill  carve  throughout  his  armour  the  first  stroke, 
Were  it  as  thick  aS  any  branched  oak  ; 
Nor  could  the  wound  be  better  for  the  care 
Of  all  the  hands  and  skills  that  ever  were  ; 
And  yet,  should  it  so  please  you,  of  your  grace, 
To  pass  the  flat  side  on  the  wounded  place, 
Though  it  were  ready  to  let  out  his  soul. 
The  flesh  should  close  again,  the  man  be  whole. 

"  Oh  heart  of  hearts  !  that  nobody  shall  break ! 
Pardon  me,  sir,  that  thus  my  leave  I  take 
E'en  of  a  sword,  and  like  a  lover  grieve. 
But  its  own  self,  unbidden,  will  not  leave 
The  hand  that  wields  it,  though  it  smote  a  block 
The  dullest  in  the  land,  or  dash'd  a  rock  ; 
And  this  my  master  hopes  may  also  be 
Acceptable  to  Tartary's  majesty. 
With  favour  for  himself,  and  pardon,  sir,  for  me." 

The  Khan,  who  listen'd  with  a  gracious  eye, 
Smil'd  as  he  stopp'd,  and  made  a  due  reply. 
Thanking  the  king,  his  brother,  for  the  great. 
Not  gifts,  but  glories,  added  to  his  state. 
And  saying  how  it  pleas'd  him  to  have  know^n 
So  young  an  honour  to  his  neighbour's  throne. 
The  youth  then  gave  the  proper  officers 
The  gifts ;  who,  'midst  the  music's  bursting  airs, 
Laid  them  before  the  king  and  Canace, 
There  as  they  sate,  each  in  their  high  degree  : 
Bat  nothing  that  they  did  could  move  the  horse ; 
Boys  might  as  well  have  tried  their  little  force 
Upon  a  giant  with  his  armour  on : 
The  brazen  thing  stood  still  as  any  stone. 
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The  stranger  hasten'd  to  relieve  their  doubt, 
And  touch'd  his  neck,  and  led  him  softly  out ; 
And  'twas  a  wonder  and  a  joy  to  see 
How  well  he  went,  he  stept  so  tenderly. 

Great  was  the  press  that  from  all  quarters  came 
To  gaze  upon  this  horse  of  sudden  fame ; 
And  many  were  the  struggles  to  get  close, 
And  touch  the  mane  to  try  if  it  hung  loose. 
Or  pat  it  on  the  shining  flanks,  or  feel. 
The  muscles  in  the  neck  that  sternly  swell ; 
But  the  Khan's  officers  forbade,  and  fear 
E'en  of  the  horse  conspir'd  to  keep  the  circle  clear. 

High  was   the   creature   built,  both  broad  and 
long. 
And  with  a  true  proportion  to  be  strong ; 
And  yet  so  "  horsely  "  and  so  quick  of  eye, 
As  if  it  were  a  steed  of  Araby ; 
So  that  from  tail  to  ear  there  was  no  part 
Nature  herself  could  better,  much  less  art ; 
Only  the  people  dreaded  to  perceive 
How  cold  it  was,  although  it  seem'd  alive ; 
And  on  all  sides  the  constant  wonder  was 
How  it  could  move,  and  yet  was  plainly  brass. 

Of  magic  some  discours'd,  and  some  of  powers 
By  planets  countenanced  in  kindly  hours, 
Through  which  wise  men  had  compass'd  mighty 

things 
Of  natural  wit  to  please  illustrious  kings ; 
And  some  fell  talking  of  the  iron  chain 
That  fell  from  heaven  in  old  king  Argun's  reign  ;  '-^1 
And  then  they  spoke  of  visions  in  the  air. 
And   how   this   creature   might   have    been   born 

there ; 
Of  white  lights  heard  at  woi'k,  and  fiery  fights 
Seen  in  the  north  on  coldest  winter  nights, 
And  pale  traditions  of  Pre- Adamites. 
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Much  did  the  talk  run  also  on  the  sword, 
That  harm'd  and  heal'd,  fit  gift  for  sovereign  lord. 
One  said  that  he  had  heard,  or  read  somewhere, 
Of  a  great  southern  king  with  such  a  spear ; 
A  chief,  who  had  for  mother  a  sea-fairy, 
And  slew  a  terror  called  the  sagittary.*-^- 
As  to  the  glass,  some  thought  the  secret  lay 
In  what  geometers  and  others  say 
Of  angles  and  reflections,  as  a  pond 
Shows  not  its  sides  alone,  but  things  beyond ; 
Iskander  set  one,  like  a  sleepless  eye, 
O'er  a  sea-town,  far  seen,  and  studied  nigh, 
In  which  the  merchant  read  of  storms  to  come, 
Or  hail'd  his  sunny  ships  bloAvn  softly  home.23 
But  most  the  ring  was  talk'd  of:  every  one 
Quoting  that  other  ring  of  Solomon, 
Which,  wheresoe'er  it  married,  brought  a  dower 
Of  wisdom,  and  upon  the  hand  put  power. 
A  knowledge  of  the  speech  of  birds  was  known 
To  be  a  gift  especially  its  own, 
Which  made  them  certain  that  this  ring  of  green 
Was  part  of  it,  perhaps  a  sort  of  skin 
Shed  for  some  reason  as  a  serpent's  is  ; 
And  here  their  reasoning  was  not  much  amiss. 
The  wiser  sort  ponder'd  and  doubted  ;  folly 
Determin'd  every  thing,  or  swallow'd  wholly ; 
The  close  and  cunning,  foolishest  of  all, 
Fear'd  that  the  whole  was  diabolical, 
And  wish'd  the  stranger  might  not  prove  a  knave 
Come  to  find  out  what  hberal  monarchs  gave, 
And  ruin  with  his  very  dangerous  horses 
People's  eternal  safety,  and  their  purses. 
For  what  it  puzzles  vice  to  comprehend, 
It  gladly  construes  to  the  baser  end. 

Some  wits  there  were  began  at  last  to  doubt 
Whether  the  horse  could  really  move  about. 
And  on  their  fingers'  ends  were  arguing. 
When  lo  !  their  subject  vanish'd  from  the  ring ; 
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Vanish'd  like  lightning  ;  an  impatient  beast ! 
But,  hark  !  I  hear  them  rising  from  the  feast. 

The  dinner  done,  Cambus  arose  ;  and  all 
Stood  up,  prepar'd  to  follow  from  the  hall : 
On  either  side  they  bend  beneath  his  eye  : 
"  Before  him  goeth  the  loud  minstrelsy  ;  " 
And  thus  they  pace  into  a  noble  room, 
Where  dance  and  song  were  waiting  till  they  come 
With   throng   of  waxen    hghts   that    shed    a   thin 

perfume. 
But  first  the  king  and  his  young  visitor 
Go  where  the  horse  was  put,  and  close  the  door ; 
And  there  the  Khan  learns  all  about  the  pin, 
And  how  the  horse  is  hasten'd  or  held  in. 
And  turn'd,  and  made  to  rise  or  to  descend. 
And  all  by  a  mere  thumb  and  finger's  end. 
The  stranger  further  tells  him  of  a  word. 
By  which  the  horse,  the  instant  it  is  heard. 
Vanishes  with  his  sparkling  shape,  like  light, 
And  comes  again,  whether  it  be  day  or  night. 
"  And,  sir,"  said  he,  "  my  master  bade  me  say 
The  first  time  I  was  honour'd  in  this  way, 
(For  on  the  throne  you  might  prefer,  he  said, 
To  wave  such  plain  confessions  from  crown'd  head) 
That  one  like  you  were  fitter  far  than  he 
To  ride  the  elements  like  a  deity. 
And  with  a  speed  proportion'd  to  your  will 
Shine  on  the  good,  and  fall  upon  the  ill ; 
For  he,  too  sensual  and  too  satisfied 
With  what  small  good  lay  near  him,  like  a  brid( 
Was  ever  but  a  common  king ;  but  you 
A  king,  and  a  reforming  conqueror,  too."  '^4 

Glad  is  great  Cambus,  both  at  this  discourse, 
And  to  be  master  of  so  strange  a  horse. 
And  longs  to  mount  at  once,  and  go  and  see 
His  highest  mountain  tops  in  Tartary, 
Or  look  upon  the  Caspian,  or  appear 
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Suddenly  in  Cathay,  a  starry  fear. 

And  any  other  time  he  would  have  gone, 

So  much  he  long'd  to  put  his  pinions  on. 

But  on  his  birthday  'twas  not  to  be  done ; 

And  so  they  have  return'd,  and  join'd  the  guests, 

Who  wait  the  finish  of  this  feast  of  feasts. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  the  high  delight, 
And  all  the  joys  that  danced  into  the  night  ? 
Imagine  all  that  should  conclude  a  feast 
Giv'n  by  a  mighty  prince,  and  in  the  east, 
And  all  was  here,  from  song  to  supper  stand, 
As  though  it  had  arisen  from  fairy-land. 
The  feast  before  it  was  a  thing  of  state ; 
But  this  the  flowery  top,  and  finish  delicate. 
Here  were  the  cushion 'd  sofas,  the  perfumes, 
The  heavenly  mirrors  making  endless  rooms; 
Tlie  last  quintessences  of  drinks  ;  the  trays 
Of  colour'd  relishes  dress'd  a  thousand  ways; 
The  dancing  girls,  that  bending  here  and  there. 
With  asking  beauty  lay  along  the  air ; 
And  lighter  instruments,  guitars  and  lutes, 
Sprinkling  their  graces  on  the  streaming  flutes ; 
And  all  the  sounds,  and  all  the  sweets  of  show, 
Feeling  victorious  while  the  harpings  go. 
Not  all  the  lords  were  there,  only  the  best 
And  greatest,  all  in  change  of  garments  drest ; 
And  with  them  were  the  wives  they  thought  the 

loveliest. 
You  must  not  judge  our  Tartars  by  the  tales 
Of  nations  merely  eastern,  and  serails : 
The  eastern  manners  were  in  due  degree. 
But  mix'd  and  rais'd  with  northern  liberty ; 
And  women  came  with  their  impetuous  lords, 
To  pitch  the  talk  and  humanize  the  boards. 
And  shed  a  gentle  pleasure  in  the  place, — 
The  smooth  alternate  with  the  bearded  face; 
As  airs  in  spring  come  soft  among  the  trees, 
And  what  was  bluster  turn  to  whispering  ease. 
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Our  young  ambassador  convers'd  with  all, 
But  still  attendant  on  the  sovereign's  call, 
Who,  like  the  rest,  whatever  the  discourse, 
Was  sure  to  turn  it  to  the  gifts  and  horse ; 
Till,  to  the  terror  of  some  lovers,  word 
Was  giv'n  to  fetch  the  mirror  and  the  sword  ; 
The   ring,  meanwhile,  being  handed  round,  and 

tried 
Upon  fair  fingers  with  a  fluttering  pride. 
Some  long'd  to  have  the  birds  awake,  and  some 
Were  glad  enough  the  tattling  things  Avere  dumb. 
"  Great  heav'n  !  "   thought   one,    and   seem'd    to 

faint  away, 
"  What  (ah  !  my  Khojah  !)  would  the  paiTOt  say  V" 
"  And  what,"  conceived  another,  "  would  the  jay  V 
I've  often  thought  the  wretch  was  going  to  speak, 
He  trolls  the  shocking  words  so  in  his  beak : 
I'm  sure  the  very  first  would  make  me  shriek." 
Cambus,  as  sage  as  he  was  valiant,  thought 
There  was  no  need  to  have  the  creatures  brought; 
Nor,  when  the  mirror  came,  would  he  permit 
That  any  but  himself  should  read  in  it ; 
For  which,  as  he  perceiv'd,  but  mention'd  not, 
Full  thirty  ladies  lov'd  him  on  the  spot. 
As  to  the  sword,  he  thought  it  best  to  try 
So  masculine  a  thing  in  open  sky  ; 
Which  made  him  also  choose  to  take  a  course 
Over  the  towers  of  Sarra  on  his  horse. 
So  issuing  forth,  he  led  into  the  air, 
Saluting  the  sweet  moon  which  met  him  there, 
And  forth  the  steed  was  brought ;  you  would  have 

said, 
It  knew  for  what,  so  easily  'twas  led, 
And  leant  with  such  an  air  its  lively  head. 
But  when  at  rest,  still  as  before  it  stood, 
As  though  its  legs  had  to  the  ground  been  glued. 
Some  urged  it  on,  some  dragg'tl,  and  some  would 

fain 
Have  made  it  lift  a  foot,  but  all  in  vain. 
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And  yet  when  Cambvis  wliisper'd  it,  a  thrill 
Flasb'd  through  its  limbs,  nor  could  its  feet  be  still, 
But  rock'd  the  body  with  a  sprightly  grace, 
As  though  it  yearn'd  aloft,  and  weigh'd  it  for  the 
race. 

The  youth  had  talk'd  of  armour  like  an  oak, 
And  how  the  sword  would  joint  it  with  a  stroke. 
The  Khan  had  no  convenient  foe  at  hand. 
To  see  what  sort  of  carving  he  could  stand. 
But  in  the  moon  there  stood  some  oaken  trees, 
And  suddenly,  he  struck  at  one  of  these  : 
Back,  like  a  giant,  fell  its  towering  size, 
And  let  the  light  on  his  victorious  eyes. 
The  blow  Avas  clearly  the  sword's  own,  and  yet 
The  Khan,  as  if  inspir'd,  felt  proud  of  it. 
And  leaping  on  the  horse  as  suddenly. 
He  touch'd  the  pin,  and  bade  the  fair  good  bye, 
And  'midst  their  pretty  shrieks,  went  mounting  to 
the  sky. 

Cambus  ascended  such  a  height  so  soon, 
It  seem'd  as  if  he  meant  to  reach  the  moon  ; 
And  you  might  know  by  a  tremendous  shout, 
That  not  a  soul  in  Sarra  but  look'd  out ; 
But  the  fierce  noise  made  some  of  them  afraid. 
That  it  might  startle  e'en  a  brazen  head, 
And  threat'ning  looks  wei'e  turn'd  upon  the  youth, 
AVho  glow'd  and  said,  "  By  all  the  faith  and  truth 
That  is,  or  can  be,  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Nothing  can  happen  to  the  noble  Khan  : 
See,  he  returns  !  "     And  at  the  word,  indeed. 
They  saw  returning  the  descending  steed  ; 
Not  round  and  round,  careering  ;  but  at  once  ; 
Oblique  and  to  the  point,  a  fervid  pounce. 
For  to  say  truth,  the  noble  Khan  himself, 
Though  he  had  fought  on  many  a  mountain  shelf. 
And  droop'd  through  deserts,  and  been  drench'd  in 
seas, 
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Felt  somewhat  strange  in  that  great  emptiness, 

And  was  not  sorry  to  relieve  his  court, 

By  cutting  his  return  some  fathom  short : 

Such  awful  looks  has  utter  novelty 

To  dash  and  to  confuse  the  boldest  eye. 

The  Khan  return'd,  they  hasten  all  again 
To  their  warm  room,  but  do  not  long  remain  : 
For  late,  and  long,  and  highly-wrought  delight 
Cannot,  at  will,  resume  its  giddy  height ; 
And  so,  his  story  told,  and  praises  spread 
From  mouth    to    mouth,   he   waved  his   court   to 

bed; 
Yet  still  in  bed,  and  dozing  oft  between, 
Their  fading  words  recall'd  what  they  had  seen  : 
Still  of  the  ring  they  mumbled,  and  the  glass, 
And  what  amazing  things  might  come  to  pass  : 
And  when  they  slept  (for  suppers  produce  dreams, 
And  join'd  with  dinners,  mount  them  to  extremes) 
A  hundred  vapour-headed  souls  that  night 
Went  riding  their  own  brass  with  all  their  might : 
They  skim,  they  dive,  they  shoot  about,  they  soar, 
They  say, — "  Why  rode  I  not  this  way  before  ? 
Strange  !  not  to  think  of  such  a  perfect  goer  ! 
What  leg  that  crosses  brass  would  stoop  to  horse- 
flesh more  ?  "  25 

Ay  :  such,  quoth  the  Avise  wit,  is  human  life  : 
We   dream   of  mirth,  and   wake,  and  find  one's 

Avife  ! 
Nay,  quoth  the  wiser  wit,  the  best  way  then 
Is  to  wake  little,  and  to  sleep  again. 
Wake  much,  if  life  go  right :  if  it  go  wrong. 
Learn  how  to  dream  with  Chaucer  all  day  long : 
Or  learn  still  better,  if  you  can,  to  make 
Your  world  at  all  times,  sleeping  or  awake ; 
The  true  receipt,  whether  by  days  or  nights. 
To  charm  your  griefs,  and  double  your  delights. 
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Fancy  and  Fact  differ  in  this  alone ; 
One  strikes  our  spirit,  and  our  substance  one ; 
But  both  ahke  can  bring  into  our  eyes 
The  tears,  and  make  a  thousand  feelings  rise 
Of  smarting  wrongs  or  pleasant  sympathies. 

But  sleep  thou  too,  my  pen.     At  morn  we'll  tell 
What  sweet  and  sad  new  knowledge  there  befell 
The  lady  of  the  ring  within  a  warbling  dell. 
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THREE   KNIGHTS   IN   STEEL   AGAINST   ONE   IN   LINEN. 

The  main  circumstance  of  this  stoiy — a  knight  fight- 
ing against  three,  with  no  other  coat  of  mail  than  the 
delicatest  garment  of  his  mistress — is  taken  from  one  of 
the  Fabliaux  that  were  versified  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Way. 
The  lady's  appearance  in  the  garment,  after  the  battle,  is 
from  the  same  poem.  The  turn  given  to  these  incidents, 
the  colouring,  and  the  sentiment,  are  the  work  of  the 
present  writer.  The  original  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
license  of  old  times.  A  maiTied  woman,  who  has  a  good- 
humoured  craven  for  her  husband,  is  made  love  to  by 
three  knights ;  to  each  of  whom,  as  a  trial  of  his  affection, 
and  by  way  of  proving  the  tenderness  of  her  deserts,  she 
proposes  that  he  shall  mix  in  the  fight  of  a  tournament, 
with  no  other  covering  to  his  body  than  the  one  just  men- 
tioned. Two  of  them  decline  the  experiment;  the  third 
accepts  it,  is  victorious,  and,  in  order  to  be  on  a  par  with 
her  in  delicacy  of  sentiment,  requests  that  she  will  make 
her  appearance  at  her  husband's  table  in  the  triumphant 
investment.  She  does  so;  the  guests  are  struck  with 
admiration ; 

"  While  the  good  spouse  (not  bold,  'twas  lately  sung) 
Cast  down  his  honest  eyes,  and  held  his  tongue. 

"  Speak,  guileless  damsels  I  Dames,  in  love  well  read ! 
Speak,  Sirs  I  in  chivalry  and  honour  bred ; 
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Who  best  deserves — the  lady  or  the  knight? 

He  death  who  braved,  or  she,  censorious  spile?  " 

Allovs^ance  is  to  be  made  for  the  opinions  of  a  different 
age;  and  we  see,  even  here,  right  and  wrong  principles 
struggling  in  the  perplexities  of  custom.  But  the  culti- 
vation of  brute  force  is  uppermost;  and  nothing  can 
reconcile  us  to  the  disposition  of  the  woman  who  could 
speculate  upon  such  a  ti'ibute  to  her  vanity.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  heroine  of  the  following  version  of  the  story,  with- 
out being  wanting  in  self-love,  is  a  little  better,  and  not 
unsuited  to  any  age. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  persons  (and  I  am  ashamed 
for  their  sakes,  not  for  my  own,  to  say  it)  that  the  leading 
subject  of  the  poem,  a  shift,  is  unfit  for  relation!  In  the 
narne  of  common  sense  and  modesty,  on  what  ground  V  I 
confess  I  should  think  very  ill  of  any  mind,  not  perverted 
in  its  ideas  by  the  worst  kind  of  town  life,  that  could  enter- 
tain so  unworthy  a  fancy.  Most  assuredly  I  wrote  for  no 
such  persons,  but  for  the  innocent,  the  noble,  and  the  wise. 
1  certainly,  especially  after  such  warning,  would  not  read 
the  poem  to  everybody.  I  would  not  have  read  it,  for  in- 
stance, had  I  lived  in  their  days,  to  the  club-rooms  of  Tom 
Brown  and  Tom  D'Urfey;  and  I  might  have  had  doubts 
of  the  audiences  of  Mi-s.  Behn  and  Mrs.  Centlivre ;  but  I 
could  have  read  it  with  pleasui-e  {literai^y  modesty  apart) 
to  Addison  and  Steele,  to  Atterburyand  Berkeley,"^to  their 
wives  and  to  their  daughters.  I  would  have  said  nothing 
about  the  story  in  the  circles  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
male  or  female;  nothing  to  the  Buckinghams  and  Roches- 
ters,  or  the  Duchesses  of  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth;  but 
I  would  have  repeated  it  without  hesitation  to  Cowley,  to 
Evelyn,  to  Andrew  Marvell,  to  Milton  himself,  and  to  every 
woman  whom  they  respected ; — to  Lady  Fanshawe,  and 
to  Lucy  Hutchinson.  "No  thought  infirm,"  I  would  be 
sworn,  would  have  "  altered  iheir  cheek."  They  would 
have  thought  of  nothing  but  the  sentiment,  and  virtues, 
and  nobleness  of  the  story.  With  those  only  would  cheeks 
like  theirs  have  glowed. 

Of  some  imaginable  living  readers,  equally  refined,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  speak  ;  but  I  may  add,  that  "  thoso 
pool",  noble,  wounded,  and  sick  men,"  who  are  suffering  for 
us  in  the  East,  would  find  the  achievements,  and  probably 
the  affections  of  the  story,  too  much  like  some  of  their 
own  to  disrespect  them:  nor  do  I  believe  it  would  be  de- 
spised even  by  the  divine  women  who  have  gone  to  pour 
balm  into  their  wounds. 
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CANTO  I. 


A  lady's  gift  I  sino-,  which  meant  in  blame, 
His  glorious  hauberk  to  a  knight  became, 
And  in  the  field  such  dire  belabouring  bore, 
As  gentle  armour  never  stood  before  ; 
A  song  of  love,  fit  for  the  purest  ears, 
AVith  smiles  begun  and  clos'd,  and  manhood  in  the 
tears. 

There  liv'd  a  knight,  when  knighthood  was  in 

flow'r, 
"WTio  chann'd  alike  the  tilt-yard  and  the  bow'r ; 
Young,  handsome,    blithe,    loyal    and    brave    of 

course. 
He  stuck  as  firmly  to  his  friend  as  horse  ; 
And  only  show'd,  for  so  complete  a  youth, 
Somewhat  too  perfect  a  regard  for  truth. 
He  own'd  'twas  inconvenient ;  sometimes  felt 
A  wish  'twere  buckled  in  another's  belt ; 
Doubted  its  modesty,  its  use,  its  right. 
Yet  after  all  remain'd  the  same  true  knight : 
So  potent  is  a  custom,  early  taught ; 
And  to  such  straits  may  honest  men  be  brought.. 

'Tis  true,  to  be  believ'd  was  held  a  claim 
Of  gentle  blood,  and  not  to  be,  a  shame  : — 
A  liar,  notorious  as  the  noonday  sun. 
Was  bound  to  fight  you,  if  you  call'd  him  one  : — 
But  yet  to  be  so  nice,  and  stand,  profess'd. 
All  truth,  was  held  a  pedantry  at  best ; 
Invidious  by  the  men  ;  and  by  the  fair 
A  thing  at  once  to  dote  on  and  beware. 
What  bliss  to  meet  his  flatteries,  eye  to  eye  ! 
But  could  he  not,  then,  tell  one  little  lie  ? 

At  length  our  hero  found,  to  take  his  part, 
A  lovely  girl,  a  quick  and  virgin  heart, 

VOL.   I.  16 
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One  that  believ'd  what  any  friend  averr'd, 
Much  more  the  whisp'rer  of  earth's  sweetest  word. 
He  lov'd  her  for  her  cordial,  trusting  ways, 
Her  love  of  love,  and  readiness  to  praise  ; 
And  she  lov'd  him  because  he  told  her  so, 
And  truth  makes  true  love  doubly  sweet  to  know. 

It  chanc'd  this  lady  in  relation  stood 
To  one  as  beautiful,  but  not  so  good, 
Who  had  been  blaz'd,  for  what  indeed  she  was. 
By  a  young  lord,  over  his  hippocras,26 
Her  lover  once,  but  now  so  far  from  tender. 
He  swore  he'd  kick  her  very  least  defender. 
The  world  look'd  hard  for  some  one  of  her  kin 
To  teach  this  spark  to  look  to  his  own  skin ; 
But  no  one  came  :  the  lady  wept  for  spite  : 
At  length  her  cousin  ask'd  it  of  the  knight. 

The  knight  look'd  troubled  to  the  last  degree, 
Turn'd  pale,  then  red,  but  said  it  could  not  be. 
With  many  sighs  he  said  it,  many  pray'rs 
To  be  well  construed — nay,  at  last  with  tears  ; 
And  own'd  a  knight  might  possibly  be  better. 
Who  read  the  truth  less  nicely  to  the  letter ; 
But  'twas  his  weakness — 'twas  his  education, — 
A  dying  priest  had  taught  him,  his  relation, 
A  kind  of  saint,  who  meant  him  for  the  church. 
And  thus  had  left  his  breeding  in  the  lurch  ; 
The  good  old  man  !  he  lov'd  him,  and  took  blame 
(He  own'd  it)  thus  to  mix  his  love  with  shame  : 
"  But  oh  reflect,  my  sweet  one,"  cried  the  youth, 
"  How  you  yourself  have  lov'd  me  for  my  truth  ; 
How  I  love  you  for  loving  it,  and  how 
Secure  it  makes  us  of  our  mutual  vow. 
To  feel  this  hand,  to  look  into  those  eyes, — 
It  makes  me  feel  as  sure  as  of  the  earth  and  skies.' 

"  I  did  love,  and  I  do,"  the  lady  cried, 
WiLh  hand  but  half  allow'd,  and  cheek  aside  ; 
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"  But  then  I  thought  vou  took  me  at  my  word, 
And  would  have  scorn'd  what  I  pronounc'd  absurd. 
My  cousin's  wrong'd  ;  I'm  sure  of  it ;  do  you 
Be  sure  as  well,  and  show  what  you  can  do : 
Let  but  one  mind  be  seen  betwixt  us  two." 

In  vain  our  hero,  while  his  aspect  glow'd 
To  hear  these  lovely  words,  the  difference  show'd 
'Twixt  her  kind  wishes  and  an  ill  desert : 
The  more  he  talk'd,  the  more  her  pride  was  hurt, 
-Till  rais'd  from  glow  to  glow,  and  tear  to  tear, 
And  pique  to  injury,  she  spoke  of  fear. 

"  Fear !  "  cried  the  knight,  blushing  because  he 
blush'd, 
While  sorrow  through  his  gaze  in  wonder  rush'd ; 
"  Had  I  been  present  when  this  lord  was  heard, 
I  might  perhaps  have  stopp'd  him  with  a  word ; 
One  word  (had  I  suspected  it)  to  show 
How  ignorant  you  were  of  what  all  know ; 
And  with  what  passion  you  could  take  the  part 
Of  one,  unworthy  of  your  loving  heart : 
But  when  I  know  the  truth,  and  know  that  he 
Knew  not,  nor  thought,  of  either  you  or  me, 
And  when  I'm  call'd  on,  and  in  open  day. 
To  swear  that  true  is  false,  and  yea  is  nay. 
And  know  I'm  in  a  he,  and  yet  go  through  it. 
By  all  that's  blest  I  own  I  cannot  do  it. 
Let  me  but  feel  me  buckled  for  the  right. 
And  come  a  world  in  arms,  I'm  still  a  knight : 
But  give  my  foe  the  truth,  and  me  the  fraud. 
And  the  pale  scholar  of  the  priest  is  awed." 

"  Say  not  the  word,"  the  hasty  fair  one  cried  : 
"  I  see  it  all,  and  wish  I  might  have  died. 
Go,  Sir,  oh  go  !  a  soldier  and  afraid  ! 
Was  it  for  this  you  lov'd  a  trusting  maid  ? 
Your  presence  kills  me.  Sir,  with  shame  and  grief." — 
She  said  ;  and  sunk  in  tears  and  handkerchief. 
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''  Ah,  Mabel,"  said  the  knight,  as  with  a  kiss 
He  bow'd  on  her  dropp'd  head,  "  you'll  mourn  for 

this." 
He  look'd  upon  her  glossy  locks,  admir'd 
Their  gentleness  for  once,  and  with  a  sigh  retir'd. 

From  day  to  day  Sir  Hugh  has  paced  his  floor, 
Look'd  out  of  window,  listen'd  at  the  door. 
Wrote  twice  ;  wrote  thrice ;  learnt  of  her  health  ; 

took  up 
His  lute,  his  book ;  fiU'd,  and  forgot,  a  cup  ; 
Tried  all  but  pride,  and  found  -no  comfort  still : 
Lov'd  him  she  had,  but  more  had  loved  her  will. 

It  chanc'd  a  short  time  after,  that  the  king 
Proclaim'd  a  joust  at  the  return  of  spring  : 
The  suburb  was  all  hammers,  boards,  and  crowd  ; 
The  knights  and  tailors  pleas'd,  the  ladies  proud ; 
All  but  our  hero  and  the  cousins  twain, 
Who  nurs'd  their  several  sullenness  of  pain. 
And  tore  in  secret  much  their  mental  hair ; 
The  ladies  that  they  had  no  lovers  there, 
The  gentle  knight  in  amorous  despair. 
The  lord  who  had  denounc'd  the  light  one's  name, 
Seeing  no  step  to  vindicate  her  fame, 
Aiid  hearing  of  her  cousin's  broken  vow. 
Would  laug-h,  and  lift  Ms  shoulders  and  his  brow, 
And  talk  of  tricks  that  run  in  families  ; 
And  then  he'd  lift  his  glass,  and  looking  wise. 
Drink  to  the  health  of  "  Truth  betwixt  Two  Lies." 
Two  fluster'd  fools,  though  brave,  and  men  of  birth, 
There  were,  who  join'd  in  this  unseemly  mirth ; 
Fellows  who  knew,  and  knew  it  to  their  shame. 
The  worth  of  one,  and  chaff  of  t'other  dame. 
These  clubb'd  their  jealousies,  revenge,  and  spite, 
Till  broad  the  scandal  grew,  and  reach'd  the  knight. 

Our  lover  heard  with  mingled  radge  and  joy, 
Then  rose  from  out  his  grief,  and  call'd  his  boy, 
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(A  pretty  page  with  letter-bearing  face,) 
And  wrote  his  mistress  to  implore  her  grace  ; 
Her  grace  and  pardon  to  implore,  and  some 
Small  favour  for  the  battle,  now  to  come, — 
A  glove,  a  string,  aught  but  a  cruel  No, 
To  plume  his  next  day's  pounce  upon  the  foe. 
The  page  returns  mth  doubt  upon  his  eyes, 
And  brings  a  packet  which  his  lord  unties. 
"  My  lady  wrote  not,  saw  me  not,"  he  said, 
"  But  sends  that  answer  to  the  note  instead." 

exclaims   the    knight, — "  Cut   it." 
They  hft 
A  lid  of  pasteboard,  and  behold a  shift  I 


CANTO  U. 

"  Now  whether  shame  she  means  me,  or  my  bliss," 
The  knight  he  cries,  "  thank  her  for  this,  for  this  !  " 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  smother'd  up  a  kiss  : — 
"  To-morrow  sees  me  panoplied  indeed, 
And  blessed  be  the  thought  shall  clasp  me  while  I 
bleed ! " 

Next  day  the  lists  are  set,  the  trumpets  blown, 
And  grace  requested  for  a  knight  unknown. 
Who  summons,  and  to  mortal  fight  defies, 
Three  lordly  knights  for  most  unlordly  calumnies. 
What  calumnies  they  are,  he  need  not  tell ; 
Their  names  and  consciences  will  serve  as  well. 
The  names  are  then  resounded  through  the  place, 
And  tow'rds  the  entrance  turns  the  universal  face. 

With  scorn  and  rage  the  sturdy  gallants  hear, 
And  ask  what  madman  wants  a  sepulchre  ; 
But  when  the  stranger,  with  his  face  unshown. 
Rides  in,  accoutred  in  a  shift  alone, 
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(For  on  his  trunk  at  least  was  naught  beside) 

The  doubtful  laughter  in  amazement  died. 

'Twas  clear  the  champion  would  be  drench'd  with 

wounds, 
Yet  see  how  calm  he  rides  the  accustom'd  rounds  ! 
His  mould  is  manly  as  the  lawn  is  frail, 
A  shield   is   on   his   arm,  his   legs  and  thighs   in 

mail ; — 
The  herald's  laws  forbid  a  wotinded  steed ; — 
All  strain  their  eyes,  and  on  the  shift  they  read. 
Written  in  black,  and  answering  to  the  part 
The  motto  spoke  of,  "  It  has  touch'd  her  heart." 

To  admiration  deep  th'  amazement  turns, 
The  dumbness  to  discourse,  which  deeply  burns  ; 
Till  the  four  parties  to  their  posts  fall  in. 
And  soft  eyes  dazzle,  ere  the  blows  begin. 

No  stint  or  measure  in  his  gallantry 
The  stranger  knew ;  but  took  at  once  all  three  : 
The  trumpets  blew  their  blast  of  bloody  weather. 
The  swords  are  out,  the  warriors  rush  together. 
And  with  such  bulk  and  tempest  comes  the  knight, 
One  of  the  three  is  overborne  outright, 
Saddle  and  man,  and  snaps  his  wrist.     The  wretch 
Proclaims  his  rage  and  torture  in  a  screech. 
The  three  had  thought  to  save  the  shift,  and  bring 
The  wearer  down,  for  laughter  to  the  king  : 
But  seeing  what  they  see,  and  both  on  fire 
To  reach  him  first,  they  turn  and  charge  in  ire. 
And  mix  the  fight ;  and  such  a  storm  succeeds 
Of   clatt'ring    shields,    and    helms,    and    hurtling 

steeds, 
With  such  a  toil  pell-mell,  now  that,  now  this. 
Above,  beneath,  and  rage  of  hit  and  miss. 
And  horses  half  on  ground  or  staring  high. 
And  crouching  skill,  and  trampling  sovereignty, 
That  never  was  beheld  a  sight  so  fit 
To  baffle  and  turn  pale  the  gazer's  wit. 
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Natliless  such  skill  the  marv'llous  knight  disj)lay'd, 
The  sliift  some  time  was  spotless  as  the  maid ; 
Till  a  great  gush  proclaiming  blood  was  drawn, 
Redder  and  redder  grew  the  dainty  lawn, 
And  drench'd  and  dripping,  not  a  thread  there  stood, 
But  what  was  bath'd  in  his  benignant  blood. 
Sudden  he  turn'd ;  and  whirling  hke  a  wheel. 
In  both  their  teeth  sent  round  the  whisthng  steel ; 
Then  with  a  jovial  wrist,  he  flash'd  it  down. 
And  cleft  the  right  man's  shoulder  to  the  bone ; 
Who  fell,  and  like  the  first  was  borne  aside  : 
"  Is  it  a  devil,  or  a  saint  ?  "  they  cried  : 
A  tenderer  murmur  midst  the  ladies  ran  : 
With  tears  they  bless'd  "  the  angel  of  a  man." 

The  gaUant  lord  was  now  the  only  foe. 
And  fresh  he  seem'd :  the  knight  could  not  be  so  ; 
In   that  last   blow  his   strength  must  have  been 

summ'd ; 
His  arm  appears  unhing'd,  his  brain  benumb'd ; 
And  as  the  sword  seems  carving  him  to  death. 
At  ev'ry  gash  the  crowd  draw  in  their  breath. 
Sudden  the  blades  are  snapp'd ;  the  clubs  of  steel 
Are  call'd ;  the  stranger  is  observ'd  to  reel ; 
Then  grasps  with  both  his  hands  the  saddle-bow. 
And  bends  for  breath ;  the  people  cry  "  No  !  No  !  " 
And  all  the  court  unconsciously  arise  : 
The  ladies  on  the  king  turn  weeping  eyes, 
And  manly  pray'rs  are  mix'd  with  sobs  and  cries. 
The  monarch  was  about  to  part  the  fight. 
When,  his  club  brought,  sore  passion  seized  the 

knight. 
Who  grasp'd  it,  rais'd  it  like  an  iron  frown. 
And  rising  in  his  stirrups,  sent  it  down  : 
It  met  the  other's,  taking  heavier  pains, 
And  dash'd  it,  club  and  helmet,  in  his  brains. 
A  stilled  shriek  is  heard,  thi  victim  falls, 
'The   ATiCtor   too:    "Help!    Help!"   the    monarch 

calls ; 
A  shout,  half  terror,  shakes  the  suburb  walls. 
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His  helm  unloos'd,  they  recognize  the  face 
Of  the  best  knight  that  ever  bore  disgrace, 
Kow  seeming  dead,  and  gone  to  his  long  rest 
In  comfort  cold  of  that  hard-hearted  vest. 
The  lovehest  ladies  kiss  him  as  he  lay, 
Then  watch  the  leech,  who  cuts  his  vest  away. 
And  clears  his  wounds.     The  weeping  dames  pre- 
pare 
Linen  and  balms,  and  part  his  forlorn  hair, 
And  let  upon  his  face  the  blessed  air.- 

Meanwhile  the  tidings  to  his  mistress  come, 
Who  clasps  her  hands  and  for  awhile  is  dumb ; 
Then  owns  the  secret  why  the  shift  was  sent, 
But  said  he  far  exceeded  what  she  meant. 
Pale  and  despairing  to  the  spot  she  flies. 
Where  in  his  death-lilte  rest  her  lover  lies. 
And  prays  to  be  let  in  : — they  let  her  in  : 
She  sees  his  hands  laid  straight,  and  his  pale  chin, 
Nor  dares  advance  to  look  upon  his  face, 
Till  round  her  come  the  ladies  in  the  place. 
Who  comfort  her,  and  say  she  must  complete 
The  cure,  and  set  her  in  the  nurse's  seat. 

All  day  she  watch'd,  all  night,  and  all  next  day, 
And  scarcely  turn'd  her  face,  except  to  pray, 
Till  the  third  morn  ;  when,  breathing  with  a  moan, 
And  feeling  the  soft  hand  that  clasp'd  his  own. 
He  woke,  and  saw  the  face  that  had  not  ceas'd 
To  haunt  his  tlioughts,  in  forest  or  at  feast, 
Visibly  present,  sweet  with  begging  fears, 
And  eyes  that  lov'd  him  through  remorseful  tears. 
Ah  !  love  is  a  soft  thing ;  and  strongest  eyes 
Might  answer  as  his  did,  with  wells  of  balmy  rise. 

What  need  I  say  V  a  loitering  cure  is  his, 
But  full  of  sweets,  and  precious  memories, 
And  whispers,  laden  from  the  land  of  bliss. 
Sir  Huo;o  with  the  lark  has  left  his  bed ; 
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'Tis  June  ;  'tis  lover's  montli ;  in  short,  they  wed. 
But  how  ?  like  other  people,  you  suppose, 
■In  silks  and  state,  as  all  good  story  goes. 
The  bridegroom  did,  and  never  look'd  so  well, 
Not  e'en  when  in  the  shift  he  fought  pell-mell  : 
But  the  fair  bride,  instead  of  tilings  that  bless 
Wedding-day  eyes,  display'd  a  marvellous  dress, — 
Marvellous,  and  homely,  and  in  open  sight ; 
The  people  were  so  mov'd,  they  wept  outright. 

For  lo  !  with  hair  let  loose  about  her  ears. 
And  taper  in  her  hand  the  fair  appears. 
And  naked  feet,  a  rosy  saint  at  shrift, 
And  round  her  bosom  hangs  the  ruddy  shift : 
Tatter'd  it  hangs,  all  cut  and  carv'd  to  rags ; 
Not  fairer  droop,  when  the  great  organ  drags 
Its  thunders  forth,  a  church's  hundred  flags. 
With  glimmering  tears  she  hastens  to  his  feet, 
And  kneels  to  kiss  them  in  the  public  street, 
Then  takes  his  hand,  and  ere  she  will  arise, 
Entreats  for  pardon  at  his  gracious  eyes ; 
And  hopes  he  will  not  scorn  her  love  for  life, 
As  his  most  humble  and  most  honour'd  wife. 

Awhile  her  lord,  with  manly  deference,  stood 
Wrapt  in  the  sweetness  of  that  angel  mood ; 
Then  stoop'd,  and  on  her  brow  his  soul  impress'd, 
And  at  the  altar  thus  the  bride  was  dress'd. 
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King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  lov'd  a 

royal  sport,^'^ 
And  one  day  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  the 

court ; 
The  nobles  fiUed  the  benches,  Avith  the  ladies  in 

their  pride, 
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And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with 

one  for  whom  he  sigh'd  : 
And  trulj  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crown-. 

ing  show, 
Valour  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal 

beasts  below. 

Ramp'd  and  roar'd  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing 
jaws; 

They  bit,  they  glar'd,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a 
wind  went  with  their  paws  ; 

With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar  they  roU'd 
on  one  another, 

Till  all  the  pit  with  sand  and  mane  was  in  a  thun- 
derous smother ; 

TTie  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whisking 
through  the  air ; 

Said  Francis  then,  "  Faith,  gentleman,  we're  better 
here  than  there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  Eang,  a  beauteous 

Uvely  dame 
With    smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright    e}'es,   which 

alway  seem'd  the  same ; 
She  thought,  the  Count  my  lover  is  brave  as  brave 

can  be ; 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his 

love  of  me ; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on  ;  the  occasion  is 

divine ; 
I'll  drop  my  glove,  to  prove  his  love  ;  great  glory 

will  be  mine. 

She   dropp'd  her  glove,  to   prove  his  love,  then 

look'd  at  him  and  smiled  ; 
He  bow'd,  and  in  a  moment  leap'd  among  the  lions 

wild : 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  has  re- 

gain'd  his  place, 
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Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in 

the  lady's  face. 
"  By  Heav'n  !  "  said  Francis,  "  rightly  done  ! "  and 

he  rose  from  where  he  sat : 
"  No  love,"  quoth  he,  "  but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task 

like  that."  28 
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They  talk'd  of  their  concerts,  and  Cramers,  and 
spohrs, 
And  pitied  the  fever  that  kept  me  in-doors. 
And   I  smiled  in  my  thought,   and   said,    "  O    ye 

sweet  fancies. 
And  animal  sj)irits,  that  still  in  your  dances 
Come  bringing  me  visions  to  comfort  my  care, 
Now  fetch  me  a  concert : — imparadise  air." 

Then  a  wind,  like  a  storm  out  of  Eden  came 
pouring 
Fierce  into  my  room,  and  made  tremble  the  floor- 
ing, 
And  fill'd,  with  a  sudden  impetuous  trample 
Of  heaven,  its  corners ;  and  sv/ell'd  it  to  ample 
Dimensions    to    breathe    in,    and    space    for    all 

power ; — 
Which  falling  as  suddenly,  lo  !  the  sweet  flower 
Of  an  exquisite  fairy-voice  open'd  its  blessing ; 
And  ever  and  aye,  to  its  constant  addressing, 
There  came,  falling  in  with  it,  each  in  the  last. 
Flageolets  one  by  one,  and  flutes  blowing  more 

fast, 
And  hautboys  and  clarinets,  acrid  of  reed. 
And  the  violin,  smoothlier  sustaining  the  speed 
As   the   rich   tempest   gather'd,    and    buz-ringing 
moons 
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Of  tambours,  and  deep  basses,  and  giant  bassoons, 
And  the  golden  trombone,  that  darteth  its  tongue 
Like  a  bee   of  the  gods ;    nor  was   wanting  the 

gong, 
Like  a  sudden,  fate-bringing,  oracular  sound. 
Or  Earth's  iron  genius  bui-st  up  from  the  ground, 
A  terrible  slave,  come  to  wait  on  his  masters 
The  gods,  with  exultings   that  clang'd  like  disas- 
ters; 
And  then  spoke  the  organs,  the  very  gods  they, 
Like  thunders  that  roll  on  a  wind-blowing  day, 
And  taking  the  rule  of  the  roar  in  their  hands, 
Lo  !  the  Genii  of  Music  came  out  of  all  lands, 
And  one  of  them  said,  "  Will  my  Lord  tell  his 

slave, 
What  concert  'twould   please  his  Firesideship  to 

have  ?  " 
Then   I   said,  in    a  tone  of  immense  will  and 

pleasure, 
"  Let  orchestras  rise  to  some  exquisite  measure  ; 
And  let  there  be  lights  and  be  odours ;  and  let 
The  lovers  of  music  serenely  be  set ; 
And  then,  with  their  singers  in  lily-white  stoles, 
And  themselves  clad  in  rose-colour,  fetch  me  the 

souls 
Of  all  the  composers  accounted  divinest. 
And  with  their  own  hands  let  them  play  me  their 

finest." 
Then  lo !  was  perform'd  my  immense  will  and 

pleasure. 
And  orchestras  rose  to  an  exquisite  measure  ; 
And  lights  were  about  me,  and  odours ;  and  set 
Were  the  lovers  of  music,  all  woudrously  met ; 
And  then  with  their  singers  in  lily-white  stoles. 
And  themselves  clad  in  rose-colour,  in  came  the 

souls 
Of  all  the  composers  accounted  divinest. 
And  with  their  own  hands  did  they  play  me  their 

finest. 
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Oh  !  truly  was  Italy  heard  then  and  Germany, 
Melody's  heart,  and  the  rich  brain  of  harmony : 
Fresh  Paisiello,  whose  airs  are  as  new, 
Though  we  know  them  by  heart,  as  May-blossoms 

and  dew ; 
And  Nature's  twin  son,  Pergolese ;  and  Bach, 
Old  father  of  fugues,  with  his  endless  fine  talk  ; 
And  Gluck,2y  who  saw  gods,  and  the  learned  sweet 

feeling. 
Of  Haydn ;  and  Winter,  whose  sorrows  are  heal- 
ing; 
And  airy  Correlli,  whose  bowing  seems  made 
For  a  hand  with  a  jewel ;  and  Handel  array'd 
In  Olympian  thunders,  vast  lord  of  the  spheres. 
Yet  pious  himself,  with  his  blindness  in  tears  ; 
A  lover  withal,  and  a  conq'ror,  whose  marches 
Bring  demigods  under  victorious  arches ; 
Then    Arne  sweet  and  tricksome ;    and  masterly 

Purcell, 
Half  priest  and  half  prince  ;  and  Mozart  universal, 
But  chiefly  with  exquisite  gallantries  found. 
With  a  grove,  in  the  distance,  of  holier  sound ; 
Nor  forgot  was  thy  dulcitude,  loving  Sacchini ; 
Nor  love,  young  and  dying,  in  shape  of  Bellini ; 
Nor  Weber,    nor    Himmel,    nor   mirth's   sweetest 

name, 
Cimarosa  ;  much  less  the  great  organ-voic'd  fame 
Of  Marcello,  that  hush'd  the  Venetian  sea  ; 
And  strange  was  the  shout,  when  it  wept,  hearing 

thee, 
Thou  soul  full  of  grace  as  of  grief,  my  heart-cloven. 
My  poor,  my  most  rich,  my  all-feeling  Beethoven.30 

O'er  all,  like  a  passion  great  Pasta  was  heard. 
As  high  as  her  heart,  that  truth-uttering  bird  ; 
And  Banti  was  there ;  and  Grassini,  that  goddess  ! 
Dark,  deep-ton'd,  large,  lovely,  with  glorious  bod- 
dice  ; 
And  Jordan,  whose   laugrh  was  a  love :  and  Cuz- 
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And  Gay's  Polly  Fenton,  and  Milton's  Baroni ; 

And  Mara ;  and  Malibran,  stang  to  the  tips 

Of  her  fingers  with  pleasure  ;   and   rich  Todor's 

hps ; 
And  was  it  a  voice  ?  or  what  was  it  ?  say — 
That  like  a  fall'n  angel  beginning  to  pray, 
Was  the  soul  of  all  tears  and  celestial  despair  ? 
Paganini  it  was,  'twixt  his  dark-flowing  hair. 

So  now  we  had  chorus,  and  now  we  had  song, 
Now  instruments  hurrying  the  warble  along; 
Now  pauses  that  pamper'd  resumption  ;  and  now — 
But  who  shall  describe  what  was  play'd  us,  or  how  ? 
'Twas  wonder,  'twas  transport,  humiUty,  pride  ; 
'Twas  the  heart  of  the  mistress  that  sat  by  one's 

side  ; 
'Twas  the  Graces  invisible,  moulding  the  air 
Into  all  that  is  shapely,  and  lovely,  and  fair. 
And  running  our  fancies  their  tendere^t  rounds 
Of  endearments  and  luxuries,  turn'd  into  sounds  ; 
'Twas  argument  even,  the  logic  of  tones  ; 
'Twas  mem'ry,  'twas  wishes,  'twas  laughter,  'twas 

moans ; 
'Twas  pity  and  love,  in  pure  impulse  obey'd ; 
"'Twas  the  breath  of  the  stuff  of  which  passion  is 

made. 
And  these  are  the  concerts  I  have  at  my  will ; 
Then  dismiss  them,  and  laugh  at  your  puffs  and 

your  "  bill." 
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CANTO  I. 

Showing  icJiat  sort  of'  rebuke  Apollo  gave  his  nymphs,  and 
how  gods  furnish  houses. 

Lo !  I,  who  in  verse  flowing  smooth  as  the  wine 
("Modest   youth!")     once    recorded    a    dinner 

divine,3i 
And  show'd  the  great  god  of  the  sun,  entertaining 
With   wit   and   crack'd   walnuts   the    poets    then 

reigning ; 
Now  sing,  in  a  dance  fitter  still  for  the  crupper 
Whose   wings    bore   me   thither,    a    more   divine 

supper ; 
For  that  was  of  man,  though  of  Phoebus ;  but  this  is 
Of  Phoebus,  and  woman,  and  blue-stocking  blisses. 

The  god,  you  must  know,  then,  like  other  bright 

souls, 
Attends  not  to  ev'ry  dull  curfew  that  tolls. 
But  often  pa}"s  visits  at  night-time,  and  sits 
Conversing  till  morning  with  beauties  and  wits 
In  guise  of  some  talker  renown'd, — my  Carlyle, 
Jeffrey,    Coleridge,    or   Wilson  ; — -joy   listens    the 

while  ; — 
And  in  case  he 's  too  late  for  Aurora,  they  say, 
Some  proxy,  I  know  not  who.  brings  up  the  day; 
Which  is  likely ; — for  after  a  night  such  as  that, 
The  day,  you  may  notice,  is  terribly  flat. 

Well ;  the  eve  of  last  May-day,  his  work  being 
done, 
Apollo  sat  playing  his  lute  in  the  sun, 
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As  backward  his  car  in  the  deep  began  sinking ; 
And  round  it,  the  Water-Nymphs,  with  their  eyes 

winking, 
Plash'd,  patting  the  horses,  and  loos'ning  the  reins, 
While  the  lute  through  the  lustre  sent  flooding  its 

strains,- 
When  lo !  he  saw  coming  towards  him,  in  pairs, 
Such  doves  of  Petitions,  and  loves  of  sweet  Pray'rs, 
All  landing,  as  each  touch'd  his  chariot,  in  sighs. 
And  begging  his  aid  in  behalf  of  bright  eyes. 
That  it  made  him  look  sharper,  to  see  whence  they 

came : — 
The  windows  on  earth,  at  the  flash  of  that  aim, 
Burst  suddenly  all  into  diamonds  and  flame. 

"  By  Jove  ! "  said  Apollo,  "  well  thought  on. — 

I've  dined 
With  the  Poets  : — 'tis  now  highly  proper,  I  find. 
To   descend    (and   with   finger-tips   here   he    fell 

trimming 
His  love-locks  celestial)  and  sup  with  the  Women." 

He    said  ;    and   some    messages     eivina:    those 

'  e  t>  fe 

daughters 
Of  Ocean, — arch-eyed, — buxom    dancers    in  wa- 
ters,— 
They  gave  him  some  answer  (I  never  heard  what) 
Which  they  paid  for,  i'  faith,  with  a  dance  on  the 

spot ; 
For  shaking  his  locks,  and  a  pleasant  frown  casting, 
He  thrust  his  car  back  with  his  foot  everlasting. 
And  sprang  up  in  air  with  a  bound  so  divine. 
As  sous'd  their  sweet  souls  in  the  roar  of  the  brine. 
Then  laughing  the  laugh  of  the  gods,  he  rose  higher, 
And  higher,  and  higher,  on  the  whirl  of  his  fire. 
Lark  mighty ;  till  choosing  his  road,  like  the  dove 
Which  bears  at  its  warm  bosom  letters  of  love. 
He  shot,  all  at  once,  in  a  long  trail  of  light. 
Like  the  star  that  comes  liquidly  through  the  soft 
night, 
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And  stood  in  a  "  House  to  Let,"  facing  Hyde  Park, 
"  Unfurnisli'd ; " — but  not  so,  ye  gods,  before  dark ! 

O  Seddon  !  O  Gillow!  O  Mr.  Morell ! 
O  Taprell  and  Holland !  O  Minter !  O  Snell ! 
O  ev  ry  one  else,  dear  to  new  married  spouses. 
Don't  speak  any  more  of  your  fitting  up  houses ; 
Don't  mention  your  sevres,  your  buMs,  or-moulus  ; 
And    forever     henceforth     have     no    customers, 

Hughes  : 
Quench  the  light  of  your  lustres,  great  Perry  and 

Co.  : 
Ye  Bantings,  be  counted  extremely  so-so : 
Nay,   hold   your   tongue,    Robins ;    amaze   us   no 

longer 
In  paragraphs,  "  coming  it  "  stronger  and  stronger: 
Cease  roaring  in  great  A,  and  wheedhng  in  small ; 
And  thou,  even  thou,  greatest  gusto  of  all. 
Tasteful     shade    of    magnificent,    house-warming 

Guelph, 
Turn  about  in  thy  tomb,  and  say,  "  Laid  on  the 

shelf!." 

The   house   not   an   instant   had  felt  the   god's 

presence. 
When     something — I     know     not    what — ^but    a 

quintessence 
Of  fragrance  and  purity  hallo w'd  the  place. 
Some  spirit  of  lilies,  and  crystal,  and  grace. 
His  height  he  had  stoop'd,  as  he  enter'd  the  door, 
Tow'rds  the  human ;  but  still  his  own  costume  he 

wore. 
Or  at  least  a  Greek  vest ;    and  be  sure  he  wore 

bay; 
In  short,  was  a  kind  of  Apollo  d'Orsay. 
Then  gliding  from  room  to  room,  hke  a  slow  bee. 
Half  a  foot  from  the  floor,  his  lute  went  playing  he, 
And  the  sound  was  a  magical  charm  to  invest 
Whatsoever  he  look'd  on  with  all  he  lik'd  best. 

VOL.  I.  17 
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Nor  indeed  was  it  strange  that  Ms  lute  should  do 

this, 
When  Amphion,  you  know,  built  a  city  with  his. 

Thus  the  ball-room,  whose  wainscot  was  stucco 

before. 
Rose  in  arches  of  flowers,  midway  from  the  floor. 
All  dabbled  with  dew-drops,  and   stirr'd   with  a 

breath  ; 
While  the  rest  (for  no  cold  could  give  shoulders 

"  their  death." 
Where  Phoebus  was  present)  was  all  a  fair  sight 
Of  iv'ry,  and  cushions  of  silk,  bridal  white  : — 
(More  colours  for  these  would  flow  in  with  the  ball :) 
And  betwixt  the  fair  couches  were  services  small 
Of  ices,  and  creams,  and  clear  jellies,  smooth-soul'd, 
The  very  tip-ends  of  refreshment  and  cold. 

Then  the  drawing-room — What,  think  ye,  hung 

the  walls  there  ? 
Cloth  of  gold  ?     No,  of  sunbeams.     'Twas  made  of 

his  hair. 
The    immense    window-curtains,    Calypso's     own 

woollen. 
Like  clouds  to  the  sunset,  hung  gorgeously  sullen. 

But  as  to  the  supper-room  !     O  thou  Aladdin, 
Thy  genii  had  found  it  a  thing  to  go  mad  in ; 
Such  wealth  (which  yet  somehow  fell  soft  on  the 

eyes) 
Branch'd  it  over  with  jewels  of  wonderful  siz6, 
All  carv'd  into  fruit,  thick  and  leafy,  and  all 
Encrusting  white  marble,  as  Adnes  do  a  wall. 
The  fruit,  colour's  minions,  like  ecstasy  shone  ; 
While  the  marble,  most  fair,  and  yet  mellow  of  tone, 
Came  cooling  the  warmth,  the  rich  masses  between ; 
But  the  ceiling  was  one  mighty  sapphire  serene, 
From  the  centre  of  which,  and  their  stamens  of  gold, 
Lilies  shed  such  a  light,  as  'twas  peace  to  behold. 
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And  forth,  from  all  sides,  issued  tap'stry  and  table, 
And  sofa,  with  pictures  of  loveliest  fable. 
And  portraits,  with    eyes  that    seem'd    happy    to 

come, 
Of  wits  and  sweet  women  ;  and  every  room 
Had  music,  unseen  in  it,  waiting  to  play  ; 
A  note,  now  and  then,  would  come  chuckling  away, 
As  though  with  its  rapture  it  vainly  was  striving ; — 
And  hark  !   the  burst  comes  !   the  fair  o-uests  are 


But  first,  I  must  tell  you  who  form'd  the  specta- 
tors ; —  ^ 
Imprimis,  the  Poets,  the  happy  Translators, 
The  Wits,  the  Physicians  (they  say  that  the  godhead 
To  Knighton,  Smith,  EUiotson,  specially  nodded  ;)32 
All  Arttsts,  all  Archers  (a  bright  blushing  stare 
Put  a  bud  in  the  cheeks  of   their  green-gowned 

fair ;) 
The  Musicians,  the  Singers  (of  course  the  chief 

only ;) 
And  lastly  (for  fear  any  heart  should  feel  lonely, 
Although  with  a  god, — and  to  crown  it  besides 
With  the  sweetest  of  glories,  ^o?ne-glory,)  all  prides 
Were  consulted,  of  husbands,  and  friends,  and  rela- 
tions, 
And  lovers,  and  children. — Of  all  adorations 
Commend  me  to  that,  which  enwrapt  ev'ry  feature 
In  love  tow'rds  the  god,  for  this  household  good- 
nature. 

"  Well  said ! "  cries  the  reader  ;  "  but  stop,  Mr. 

Poet ;— . 
The  god's  invitation — pray  how  could  they  know  it  ? 
We  hear  of  no  message ;  no  list  had  enroll'd  'em." 
'Tis  true  ;  'twas  not  wanted ;  their  Geniuses  told 

'em ; — 
The  Spirit  that's  born  with  us  but  becomes  visible 
Solely  with  those  to  such  suppers  admissible. ^"^ 
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Beauteous  it  was,  to  see  each  how  he  led 

His  charge  by  the  hand,  with  the  flame  on  his 

head, 
She  walking,  he  gliding.     It  gave  her  such  grace, 
As  made  the  crowd  happy  to  look  in  her  face 
(For  never  did  crowd  gather  yet  at  a  door  so)  ; 
The  plain  became  handsome,  the  handsomest  more 

so. 
If  plain  any  face  can  be  call'd  that  has  eyes 
Such  as  almost  all  brain  with  its  deep  look  sup- 
plies : 
The  music  ceas'd  playing,  as  each  was  presented ; 
And  Silence,  with  sighs,  'twas  so  ultra-contented, 
Felt  tears  in  the  eyes  of  its  rapture,  to  see 
How  they  kiss'd  the  god's  hand,  and  their  eyelids 

kiss'd  he ; 
And  then,  on  each  entrance,  there  pour'd  forth 

again 
Some  characteristic  and  exquisite  strain. 
And  thus  came  each  charmer  of  verse,  or  of  story, 
In  a  sort  of  sweet  tempest  of  pleasure  and  glory. 

I  tell  not  the  dresses.     Suffice  it  that  Titian 
Had  own'd  himself  cohquer'd  at  this  exhibition  ; 
So  rich  were  the  colours  !  such  autumn  !  such  May  ! 
For  spirits  and  years  made  them  more  or  less  gay ; 
And  the  elder  in  orange  and  russet  came,  queenly ; 
The  younger  in  lily  and  rose,  sprinkled  greenly : 
The  buxom,  uniting  both  tastes,  fill'd  the  doors 
With  their  shoulders  and  frills,  a  la  Louis  Quatorze  ; 
Or  with  robes  a  Vantique,  and  with  crowns  from 

their  graperies : 
Blest  were  the  eyes  that  beheld  their  broad  dra- 
peries ! 
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CANTO  n. 

How  the  visitors  were  presented  to  Apollo,  and  what  sort  of 
a  hall  he  gave  them. 

Now  as  to  the  names  (how  much  less  tlien  the 
natures, 
And  writings,  and  beauties  !)  of  all  the  dear  crea- 
tures, 
I  boast  not  to  mention  the  whole  of  them  ; — nay, 
I  live  so  sequester'd,  so  out  of  the  way, 
That  perhaps  I  don't  know  them, — perhaps  shall 

omit 
Some  bud  of  such  promise,  such  sweet  virgin  wit, 
Or  for   want   of   due    reading,  shall  fail   in    due 

notice 
Of  some  such  delight  of  all  earth's  epiglottis, 
That  when  I  am  told  what  I've  done,  I  shall  tear 
From  my  head,  in  pure  anguish,  whole  masses  of 

hair  : 
You  will  think  it  a  barber's  shop  all  round  my 

chair, 
And  yet,  when  I  vow  that  I'll  seize  all  occasion 
Of  loading  "  the  love  "  with  my  best  rey)aration. 
My    "  startling,"   "  intense,"   "  truly  new,"  "  soul- 
subduing," 
And  other  fond  truths  of  impartial  reviewing, 
I  fancy  I  hear  her,  in  tones  of  caresses, 
Exclaim,  "  God  preserve  his  dear  elderly  tresses  !  " 

Lo  !  first  then  (for  not  in  stern  order  of  fame, 
But  in  blest  alphabetical  order  they  came, 
Though   she   that  first   enter'd,  well   headed   the 

dears) 
Mrs.   Adams,34  rare   mistress    of  thought  and  of 

tears ; 
Then  Aikin  judicious  ; — discreet  Mrs.  Austin, 
Whose  English  her  German  you'll  never  find  lost 

in;— 
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And  Madame  d'Arblay,  mighty  grave  all  the  while, 
Yet  at  heart  smitten  still  betwixt  fun  and  a  style, 
And  longing  to  tell  us  more  ladies'  distresses 
'Tmxt  lords,  and  vulgarians,  and  debts  for  their 

dresses. 
So  deep  was  her  curtsey,  the  hoop  that  she  wore 
Seem'd   fairly   conveying  her   right  through   the 

floor. 

But  up  she  swam  round,  and  Mss  Badlie  suc- 
ceeded : 

No  queen  could  have  come  with  such  pages  as  she 
did; 

For  who,  do  you  think,  held  her  train  up  ? — The 
Passions : 

They  did  indeed  ;  all  too  in  elegant  fashions. 

The  god  in  his  arms  with  gay  reverence  lock'd  her. 

For  two  sakes, — her  own,  and  her  brother's,  the 
doctor. 

A  young  lady  then,  whom  to  miss  were  a  caret 
In  any  verse-history,  named,  I  think,  Barrett, 
(I  took  her  at  first  for  a  sister  of  Tennyson) 
Knelt,  andreceiv'd  the  god's  kindliest  benison. 
• — "  Truly,"  said  he,  "  dost  thou   share   the   blest 

power 
Poetic,  the  fragrance  as  well  as  the  flower ; 
The  gift  of  conveying  impressions  unseen. 
And  making  the  vaguest  thoughts  know  what  they 

mean. 

"  Lady  Blessington  !  "  cried  the  glad  usher  aloud. 
As  she  swam  through  the  doorway,  like  moon  from 

a  cloud : 
I  know  not  which  most  her  face  beam'd  with, — fine 

creature  ! 
Enjoyment,  or  judgment,  or  wit,  or  good-nature. 
Perhaps  you  have  known  what  it  is  to  feel  longings 
To  pat  silken  shoulders  at  routs,  and  such  throng- 

in^s ; — 
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Well,  think  what  it  was  at  a  vision  like  that ! 
A  Grace  after  dinner  !     A  Venus  grown  fat ! 
Some  "  Elderly  Gentleman  "  risked  an  objection  ; 
But  this  only  made  us  all  swear  her  "  perfection." 
His  arms  the  host  threw  round  the  liberal  bodice, 
And  kiss'd  her,  exactly  as  god  might  do  goddess. 

Betham,  Blackwood,  Bowles,  Bray,  and  Miss 
Browne,  too,  were  there  ; 

AVhat  a  sweet  load  of  B's  !  But  then  what  a  de- 
spair ! 

For  I  know  not  their  writings.  '  (I'm  tearing  my 
hair !) 

Gary  Burney  came   next,35   so   precise   yet   so 

trusting, 
Her  heroines  are  perfect,  and  yet  not  disgusting. 
"  However,"  said  Phoebus,  "  I  can't  quite  approve 

them : 
Conceit  follows  close  on  the  mere  right  to  love 

them." 

Then  came  Fanny  Butler,  perplex'd  at  her  heart 
Betwixt  passion  and  elegance,  nature  and  art ; 
The  daughter  of  sense  and  of  grace,  yet  made 

wroth 
With  her  own  finer  wit  by  o'er-straining  at  both. 
Phoebus  smil'd  on  her  parents,  who  stood  there  in 

sight. 
And    quoted    some    lines  from    her  play   about 

"Night." 

Marg'ret  Cullen  succeeded,  whose   novels  one 

lives  in, 
Like  one  of  her  hamlets,  where  talk  never  gives 

in ; 
Dear,   kind-hearted,    arch-humour'd,    home-loving 

dame ; 
And  to  sum  up  all  eulogy, — worthy  her  name.36 
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"  You  make  me  sleep  sometimes,"  quoth  Phoebus, 

"  'tis  true ; 
But  I  do  even  that,  let  me  tell  you,  with  few." 

"  Lady  Dacre." — 'Twas  pleasant  to  see  the  god 

raise. 
In  honour  of  her  and  of  Petrarch,  his  bays.S''' 
"  And  how  go  your  own  winged  horses  ?  "  quoth 

he: 
Then  he  asked  after  Margaret  Gillies  and  Mee, 
SeyiFarth,    Carpenter,    Robertson,    Barrett,     and 

Sharp, 
The   Corbaui,  the  Chalons : — in  short,  more  than 

his  harp 
Has  strings  to  outnumber,  or  haste  can  disclose ; 
And   look'd   at   the    gall'ries,  and   smil'd  as  they 

rose: 
For  they  all  sat  together,  in  colours  so  rare 
They  appear'd  like  a  garden,  enchanting  the  air ; 
But  what  pleas'd  me  hugely,  he  call'd  to  my  wife. 
And  said,  "  You  have  done  Shelley's  mood  to  the 

hfe." 
Some  lady  musicians  completed  the  bower, 
At  head  of  whom  earnestly  gaz'd  Betsy  Flower. 

At  the  sight  of  Miss  Edge  worth,  he  said,  "  Here 
comes  one, 

As  sincere  and  as  kind  as  lives  under  the  sun  ; 

Not  poetical,  eh  ? — nor  much  giv'n  to  insist 

On  utilities  not  in  utility's  list 

(Things,  nevertheless,  without  which  the  large 
heart 

Of  my  world  would  but  play  a  poor  husk  of  a 
part). 

But  most  truly,  within  her  own  sphere,  sympa- 
thetic, . 

And  that's  no  mean  help  tow'rds  the  practic-poetic. 

Then,  smiling,  he  said  a  most  singular  thing, — 

He  thank'd  her  for  making  him  "  saving  of  string" ! ! 
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But  for  fear  she  should  fancy  he  didn't  approve 

her  in 
Matters  more  weighty,  prais'd  much  her  '  Manoeu- 

vrino-;'  _ 
A  book,  which  if  aught  could  pierce  craniums  so 

dense, 
JVIight    supply   cunning  folks   with   a   little   good 

sense. 
And  her  Irish  (he  added)  poor  souls  !  so  impress'd 

him, 
He  knew  not  if  most  they  amus'd  or  distress'd  him. 

No  fault  had  Miss  Ferrier  to  find  with  her  lot ; 
She  was  hail'd  by  the  god  as  the  "  lauded  of  Scott." 

"  Mrs.  Gore."     Phoebus  open'd  his  arms,  with  a 

face, 
In  the  gladness  of  which  was  the  coming  embrace. 
"  For  her  satire,"  he  said,  "  wasn't  evil,  a  bit ; 
But  as  full  of  good  heart,  as  of  spirits  and  wit ; 
Only  somewhat   he  found,  now  and   then,  which 

dilated 
A  little  tbo  much  on  the  fashions  it  rated. 
And  heaps  of  '  Polite  Conversation  '  so  true, 
That  he,  once,  really  wish'd  the  three  volumes  were 

two ; 
But  not  when  she  dwelt  upon  daughters  or  mothers ; 
Oh,  then  the  three  made  him  quite  long  fai-  three 

others ; 
And  poor  '  Mrs.  Armytage,'  warning  exaction, 
Sits  arm-chair'd  forever,  a  dread  petrifaction. 
Then  how  much  good  reading !  what  fit  flowing 

words ! 
•What  enjoyment,  whether  midst  hou-ses  or  herds  ! 
'Twas  the  .thinking  of  men  with  the  lightness  of 

birds !  " 

Never  prais'd  be  prose-love  in  a  style  so  poetic. — 
Then  he  kiss'd  Mrs.  Gillies  by  right  sympathetic, 
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And  somebody  smiling,  and  looking  askance, 
He  said,  "  Hani  soit,  my  friend,  qui  mal  y  pense  ; 
What   in    gods  is  a  right    and    confirms    a    good 

fame, 
Were  in  you   a    presumption.      The    same's   not 

the  same." 
And-  with  this   profound   speech,  and    a   bow    to 

the  dame 
(Whom  he  thank'd  for  '  Cleone,'  and  '  Gentile  and 

Jew,' 
And  for  other  things  far  more  didactic  and  blue, 
But  advis'd  for  the  future,  to  preach  reformation 
With  all  of  her  sweets,  and  no  exacerbation) 
He  rais'd  Mrs.  Hall  from  her  rev'rence  profound. 
Saying,  "  Nonsense,  my  dear ;  clasp  me  honestly 

round  : — 
For  the  gods  love  the  pleasure  you  take,  'tis  so 

hearty. 
In  all  sorts  of  characters,  careless  of  party," 

And  now  came  Miss  Hamilton.     Phoebus  pre- 
sented 
A  look  to  her  curtsey  so  little  contented, 
It  seem'd  less  for  poetess  fit  than  for  beldam  ! 
In  fact,  she  provok'd  him  by  writing  so  seldom. 

Mrs.  Hoffland  he  tenderly  welcom'd  and  styled 
"  Good  motherly  soul ;  "  and  benignantly  smiled 
On  the  close  cap  of  Howit.  "  These  Muse  Quaker- 
esses 
Are  Noes  (he  said)  turn'd  to  the  sweetest  of  Yesses. 

Lo  !  Jameson  accomplish'd  ;  and  Lamb,  the  fine 
brain, 
(News  of  Charles  in  Elysium  brought  balm  to  its 

pain ;) 
And  Landon,  whose  grief  is  so  dulcet  a  treasure, 
AVe'd  weep  to  oblige  her,  but  can't  for  the  pleas- 
ure. 
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"Ail !  welcome  home,  Martineau,  turning  sta- 
tistics 

To  stories,  and  puzzling  your  philogamystics  ! 

I  own  I  can't  see,  any  more  than  dame  Nature, 

Why  love  should  await  dear  good  Harriet's  dicta- 
ture ! 

But  great  is  earth's  want  of  some  love-legislature. 

"And,  Mitford,  all  hail !    with  a  head  that  for 

green 
From  your  glad  village  crowners  can  hardly  be 

seen." 
And  with   that   he    shone    on   it,  and   set  us   all 

blinking ; 
And  yet  at  her  kind  heart  sat  tragedy,  thinking. 

Then  Montagu, — Eleanora  Louisa ! 
Was  ever  name  finer,  'twixt  Naples  and  Pisa  ? 
But  not  in  name  only  the  lady  hath  merit ; 
Her  thoughts  have  an  eye,  and  the  right  inward 
spirit. 

And  dear  Lady  Morgan  !     Look,  look  how  she 

comes. 
With  her    pulses   all    beating  for    freedom,   like 

drums, — 
So  Irish,  so  modish,  so  mixtish,  so  wild. 
So  committing  herself,  as  she  talks,  like  a  child. 
So  trim  yet  so  easy,  polite  yet  big-hearted, 
That  truth  and  she,  try  all  she  can,  won't  be  parted. 
She'll  put  on  your  fashions,  your  latest  new  air. 
And   then   talk   so   frankly,  she'll   make   you   all 

stare : — 
Mrs.  Hall  may  say  "  Oh,"  and  Miss  Edgeworth  say 

"Fie," 
But  my  lady  will  know  all  the  what  and  the  why. 
Her  books,  a  like  mixture,  are  so  very  clever, 
The  god  himself  swore  he  could  read  them  forever  ; 
Plot,  character,  freakishness,  all  are  so  good ; 
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And    the   heroine's   herself,   playing  tricks    in    a 

hood. 
So  he  kiss'd  her,  and   call'd   her  "  eternal   good 

wench  ; " 
But   ask'd,    why   the    devil    she    spoke   so   much 


French 


"  Mrs.  Norton."     The  god,  stepping  forward  a 

pace, 
Kiss'd  her  hand  in  return,  with  respect  in  his  face. 
But  said,  "  Why  indulge  us  with  nothing  but  sighs  ? 
You  best  prove  your  merits  when  cheerful   and 

wise  : 
Be  still  so  ;  be  just  to  the  depth  of  your  eyes." 
Then  he  turn'd  to  us  all,  and  repeated,  in  tones 
Of  approval  so  earnest  as  thrill'd  to  one's  bones. 
Some  remarks  of  hers  (bidding  us  learn  them  all 

too) 
On  the  art  of  distinguishing  false  love  from  true. 
After  which,  as  he  seated  her  near  him,  he  cried, 
"  'Twas  a  large  heart,  and  loving,  that  gave  us  this 

guide."  -^s 

Well  advanc'd,  at  this  juncture,  with  true  loving 
eyes, 
Mrs.  Opie,  delightful  for  hating  "  White  Lies." 
"  Good  Temper,"  too,  prince  of   the  Lares  (God 

bless  him,)  owes 
Thousands  of  thanks  to  her  nice  duodecimos. 59 
— "  What !  and  you  too  must  turn  Quakeress,  must 

you-?  " 
Cried  Phoebus  ;— "  well,  spite  of  your  costume,  I'll 

trust  you : 
Though  truth,  you  dear  goose,  as  all  born  Quaker- 
esses 
Will  tell  you,  has  nothing  in  common  with  dresses  - 
Besides,  'tis  blaspheming  my  colours  and  skies : — 
However,   it  shows  you   still    young,    and    that's 
wise : 
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And  since  you  must  needs  have  no  fault,  let  us  see 
If  you  can't  mend  it  somehow,  betwixt  you  and 

me." 
He  said ;  and  threw  round  her  a  light  of  such  love, 
As  turn'd  her  slate  hues  to  the  neck  of  the  dove. 

Enter  Pardoe  all  spirits,  and  Porter  all  state, 
But  sweet  ones,  like  ladies  whom  knights   made 

elate, 
(The  latter  wore  some  foreign  order,  whose  name 
I  forget;  but  it  well  graced  the  chivalrous  dame.) 
Then  hearty  good  Roberts ;  and  Roche  (dear  old 

deathless 
Eegina,  whose  lovers  my  boyhood   made  breath- 

less,)40 
And    Shelley,   four-fam'd, — for    her    parents,   her 

lord. 
And  the  poor  lone  impossible  monster  abhorr'd.4l 
(So  sleek' and  so  smiling  she  came,  people  stared. 
To   think  such  fair   clay  should   so   darkly  have 

dared ;  . 
But  Apollo  the  very  name  lov'd  so,  he  turn'd 
To  a  glory  all  round  her,  which  shook  as  it  burn'd. 
And  a  whirlwind  of  music  came  sweet  from  the 

spheres)  ; — 
Then  his  shape  he  resum'd,  with  a  bay  round  his 

ears. 
And  on  Sheridan  smil'd,  name  with  wit  ever  found, 
And  on  Somerville,  head  most  surprisingly  crown'd ; 
For  instead  of  the  little  Loves,  laughing  at  col- 
leges, 
Round  it,  in  doctors'  caps,  flew  little  Knowledges  !' 
Then  came  young  Twalmley,  nice  sensitive  thing, 
Whose  pen    and  whose  pencil   give  promise  like 

spring ; 
Then    Whitfield, — then    Wortley, — and    acridly 

bright 
In  her  eyes,  but  sweet-lipp'd,   the  slaves'  friend, 

Fanny  Wright. 
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And  now  came   the  dance ;  for,  lo !  catching  up 

two, 
Since  the  guests  had  all  come,  Phoebus  made,  as  he 

flew, 
A  grace  and  a  beauty  of  waiving  decorum 
(For  wit  and  warm  heart  carry  all  things  before 

'em) 
And  leading  the  way,  swept  them  off  to  the  ball. 
Into  which  he  plung'd  instantly,  music  and  all ; 
For  the  band  felt  his  coming,  and  gave  such  a  rare 
Storm  of  welcome,  as  seem'd  to  blow  back  his  bright 

hair ; 
And  so  he  came  whirling  it,  gods  !  how  divinely  ! 
The   hearts  of  the   whole   room,  I   warrant   beat 

finely : 
In  fact,  hadn't  he  himself  kept  their  wits  sound, 
The  room,  the  whole   evening,  had  seem'd  going 

round : 
But,  what  was  amazing,  he  so  danc'd  with  all. 
He  suffic'd  for  the  total  male  part  of  the  ball  ! 
Not  as  dancer  theatrical,  making  a  show 
(Bah  ! — shocking  to  think  of — Excessively  no  /) 
But  gentlemen-god-like,  and  all  comme-il-faiit. 
Now  with  one,  now  with  t'other   he  danc'd,  now 

with  ten  ! 
For  your  god  in  his  dancing  is  several  men. 
Fanny  Butler  he  waltz'd  with ;  he  jigg'd  it  with 

Morgan  ; 
With  Hall  he  develop'd  the  rigadoon  organ  ; 
To  Pardoe  he  show'd  Spain's  impassion'd  velocity  ; 
Norton,  the  minuet's  high  reciprocity. 
— Then  he  took  Landon,  ere  she  was  aware, 
Like  a  dove  in  a  whirlwind,  and  whisk'd  her  in  air ; 
Or  as  Zephyr  might  catch  up  some  rose-haunting 

fay? 
Or  as  Mercury  once  netted  Flora,  they  say  :  '^'^ 
And  then  again,  stately,  like  any  Sultaun 
With   his  Queen,  he  and   Blessington   trod  a,  jm- 

vaun, — 
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Which  me^neth  a  "  peacock  dance."     Truly  'twas 

grand  to  see  . 
How  they  came  spreading  it,  pavoneggiandosi !  43 
• — Up,  at  the  sight,  rose  the  oldest  at  last. 
And  join'd  in  a  genral  dance,  "  furious  and  fast," 
With  which  the  god  mingled,  like  fire  in  a  wheel, 
Pervading  it,  golden  ;  till  reel  after  reel. 
Bearing  sheer  off  its  legs  with  them  giddy  three- 
score. 
They  spun  to  the  supper-room,  clean  through  the 

door. 
Then  quoth  Madame  d'Arblay,  panting  much  from 

her  journey, 
"  Well — this  beats    my    father    himself,    Doctor 
Burney ! ! " 


CANTO  in. 

Of  the  supper  that  Apollo  gave  his  visitors,  and  loith  lohat 
sort  of  spectacle  and  of  after-course  he  amazed  them. 

You  remember  those  supper-room  walls,  made 

of  flowers, 
Which  beat  whatsoever  for  dead  paramours 
The  lords  of  the  east  in  white  temples  have  done. 
Where    in    emeralds    and    rubies    fond    epitaphs 

run  ?  44 
Well, — a  gallery  lurk'd  sweetly  behind  them  ;  and 

there 
We  spectators,  scarce  knowing  what  took   us,  or 

where. 
Got  somehow,  as  soon  as  the  guests  had  down  sat 

'em, 
And  found  ourselves  gazing  most  snugly  down  at 

'em. 


And  thus  as  they  sat  before  supper,  to  rest  'em, 
airs  throng] 
blest  'em  ;- 


Fresh  airs  through  the  rooms  eame  increasing,  and 
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So  sweet,  all  grew  silent,  exchanging  rapt  looks ; 
And  the   silence   ran    thick  with   a   bubbling  of 
brooks. — 

Not  long  : — for  commingling,  by  j&nest  degrees, 
With  the  stir  of  the  foliage,  and  swell  of  the  breeze, 
A  concert  arose, — so  delicious,  so  new, 
So  earnest,  so  fond,  so  appeahng  to  you, 
The  notes  seem'd  to  bathe  in  the  tears  which  they 
drew. 

Then  there  issued  (get  Vincent  Novello,  some 

day, 
To  show  you  the  strain,  for  he  took  it  away,) 
A  world-heavy  gust,  like  all  organs  in  one, 
Or  as  though  had  swept  earthward  the  roar  of  the 

sun. 
Or   the   face   of  some   god  with  his  thunder-loud 

tresses. 
Who  comes  like  a  terror,  stays  gently,  and  blesses, 
And  leaves  us  secure  in  the  strength  of  humility. 
—Phoebus  however,  with  host-like  civility. 
Tried  them  no  farther  with  godhead  so  grave  : 
To  his  sprites,  on   the   sudden,  blithe   orders  he 

gave, 
And  quoting  the  line  about  "  lips  being  fed," 
(Which  apphed  not  alone  to  one  heaven,  he  said. 
For   ambrosia   and    nectar   sustain'd   the    realms 

upper) 
There  rose,  veil'd  in  mist,  to  soft  music,  a  supper. 

Very  beauteous  the  mist  was, — thin,  white,  with 
a  bloom ; 
An  odour  of  violets  fiU'd  the  whole  room ; 
Ever  trembled  the  music  ;  and  as  the  mist  clear'd. 
First,  bunches  of  violets  gently  appear'd, — 
Then  silver, — then  gold, — then  the  tops  of  decan- 
ters 
Of  diamond, — then  .peaches,  those  cheek-hke  en- 
chanters, 
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And  other  fruit,  some  in  wMte  baskets,  and  some 
Enleaf 'd  on  the  bough,  with  a  dew  on  the  plum ; 
Then  dishes,  half  seen,  fit  to  make  a  physician 
Turn  glutton,  from  dairies  and  pastures  Elysian; 
The  peaches  hung  over  them,  ready  to  drip  ; 
And  now  the  guests  sat,  and  the  mirth  was  let  slip, 
And  white  went  the  fingers  from  foliage  to  lip.     ■ 
Then  the  music  came  sweet  over  all,  like  the  sound 
Of  their  fame  ;  and  behind  ev'ry  lady  stood,  crown'd 
With  the  flame  on  his  forehead,  her  Genius,  who 

went 
To  and  fro  with  his  pinions,  on  messages  bent 
'Twixt  her  friends  and  herself,  some  sweet  fruit  or 

sweet  word ; 
And  aye  at  the  table  sweet  laughter  was  heard. 
But  the  best  of  it  was,  the  god's  wit  so  embrac'd 
The  whole  room  with  its  kindness  and  exquisite 

taste, 
Every  guest  seem'd  to  feel  his  arm  round  her  own 

waist. 

And   well   might   seem   palpable   all    which   he 

said ! 
For  as  Pallas  leap'd  arm'd*out  of  Jupiter's  head, 
So  gods,  when  they  please,  utter  things,  and  not 

ivords  ! 
'Tis  a  fact ! — solid  visions  ! — clouds,  armies,  trees, 

herds  : — 
You  see  them — nay,  feel  them.     Thus,  talks  he  of 

roses  ? 
They  come,  thick  and  globy,  caressing  your  noses. 
Of  music  ?  'tis  heard :  of  a  sword '?  you  may  grasp 

it: 
Of  love,  and  the  bosom  you  long  for  ?  you  clasp  it.45 

Conceive  then   the  joy,  when  in   toasting   the 
women 
Whom  wit  hath  made  deathless,  ice  saw  them  all 
swim  in  I 

VOL.  I.  18 
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Each   crossing  the  end   of  the   room  I — What   a 

sight ! — 
The  guests  thrust  their  chairs  back  at  first,  in  a 

fright. 
I  declare  I  beheld  them  so  plainly,  it  took 
All  the  self-command   in   me   (so  sweet  was  her 

look) 
Not    to    jump   from   the   gallery,   and    kiss   Mrs. 

Brooke.46 
Lady  Winchelsea  cost  me  still  more  to  go  through 

it547 

But  at  Lady  Ann  Barnard,  I  said  "  I  must  do  it. "48 

I  cannot  name  all  who  thus  issued  from  air, 
As  the  god  made  us  see  them ; — but  Sappho  was 

there, 
As  brown  as  a  berry,  and  little  of  size  ; 
But  lord !   with   such   midnight   and   love   in  her 


eyes 


Aspasia's  however  we  thought  still  more  loving  : 
Heart  sat  in  their  pupils,  and  gentlest  approving. 
We  saw  (only  fancy  it !)  Pericles  hand  her  ; 
And  both  (I  can  testify)  look'd  up  at  Landor. 
Of  Romans  (whose  women  more  startle  than  lull 

us) 
Came  none  but  the  dame  that's  bound   up  with 

Tibullus;49 
But  France  furnished  many,  and  Italy  fair ; 
The  laurel  look'd  sweet  in  their  wild  flowing  hair. 
Colonna  came  noble,  in  widow's  black  gown  ;  ^o 
And  Stampa,  who  worshipp'd  a  living  renown  ;  ^l 
Navarre's  fair  Boccaccio ;  ^^  the  Rope-maker  too ;  53 
Dcshoulieres,  kind  and  pensive ;  De  Launay  the 

true ;  ^4 
Sevigne,  good  mother,  a  little  too  fussy; 
But  how,  when  she  will,  she  beats  Walpole  and 

Bussy  ! 
Old  selfish  ]3u  Deffand,  more  knowing  than  wise  ; 
And  Genlis  didactic,  and  D'Houdetot's  eves ;  ^^ 
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And  De  Stael,  miglity  mistress,  par  Napoleonic 
(For  so  he  would  make  her,)  and  dear  Eiccoboni ;  56 
Then  Newcastle's  Duchess,  fantastic  but  rare  ;  57 
And  Behn  and  Centlivre,  that  plain-spoken  pair ; 
And  Wortley,  who,  had  she  been  bred  in  a  haram, 
Had  turn'd  it,  infallibly,  all  harum-scarum  ; 
And    sweet   Brooke    aforesaid,    all    cover'd   with 

May, 
And  Lady  Ann,  lovely  for  "  Auld  Robin  Gray ; " 
And  dearest  dear  Winchelsea,  whom  I  prefer. 
After  all,  she  so  jumps  with  me,  even  to  her : 
(For  although  Lady  Ann  lov'd  maternity,  she 
Lov'd  love  and  the  trees  so,  she  might  have  lov'd 

me  :) 
But  I  see  high-born   Devonshire,  who  with  such 

pith 
Wrote  of  Tell  and  his  platform ;  58  and  poor  Char- 
lotte Smith, 
"SVhose  muse  might  have  bless'd  so  her  nooks  and 

old  houses. 
Had  lawyers  not  plagued  her,  and  debts  of  her 

spouse's  : 
And  Tighe,  her  own  Psyche :  and  Elliott,  sweet 

Jane, 
Who  made  the  lone  dairies  mourn  Flodden  again  ;  59 
And     RadclifFe,    fear-charm'd,    ever    breathlessly 

creeping 
Through  castles  and  corridors,  frightful  to  sleep  in  : 
Then  Barbauld,  fine  teacher,  correcting  impatience, 
Or  mounting  the  stars  in  divine  meditations  ;  60 
Thrale,  Brunton,  Trefusis,  her  heart  pit-a-patting. 
And  Hemans,  behind  her  grand  organ-loft  chat- 
ting ; 
With  others  I  can't  well  remember  at  present. 
Except  Hannah  Moore,  looking  very  unpleasant. 

You'll  fancy  there  could  not  have  possibly  been 
A   sio-ht   now,  which  females  would   sooner  have 
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Than  all  this ;  and  in  truth,  when  you  mark,  in  a 

street, 
How  they  turn  and  inspect  ey'ry  bonnet  they  meet, 
And  how  light,  in  comparison,  seem  to  hold  men, 
'Tis  a  point  I  shall  leave  to  some  weightier  pen. 
Only  pray  be  assui-'d,  that  whatever  the  case. 
It  tells  not  a  jot  to  our  sex's  disgrace  ; 
And  for  this  simple  reason, — that  us  they  are  sure  of, 
But  each  other's  claims  are  not  quite  so  secure  of. 
Thus  much  I  can  swear, — that  what  follow'd  this 

show 
Was  a  sight  made  their  cheeks  with  new  gratitude 

glow. 
And  that  half  the  dear  souls  fell  in  love  on  the  spot, 
And  with  posthumous  men  too  !  gallants  living  not ! 
Alas  !  did  I  say  so  ?     Oh  impious  misgiving  ! 
Than  Shakspeare  and  Petrarch  pray  who  are  more 

living  ? 
Whose  words  more  delight  us  ?  whose  touches  more 

touch  ? 
For  these  were  the  shapes  that  now  pass'd  us, — all 

such 
As  the  sex  should  most  long  to  see,  out  of  all  story, — 
The  men  that  have  done  them  most  honour  and 

glory. 

First,  Homer  Andromache  brought,  like  his  child ; 
And    beside    them   was    Helen,    who    blushingly 

smil'd ; — 
Old  trav'ller  was  he,  and  he  walk'd  with  a  sword. 
Then  Antigone  came  with  the  Samian  lord. 
Close-clinging,    yet    gentle. — Then    Petrarch   ap- 

pear'd, 
Looking  still  on  the  face  by  down-looking  endear'd  ; 
First  exalter  of  animal  passion  with  mind. 
Him  follow'd,  still  modestly  keeping  behind, 
With  book  under  arm,  and  in  scholarly  gown, 
(Oh !  ill  have  the  gross  understood  his  renown  !)°^ 
Boccaccio,  with  faces  a  martyr  might  bless, 
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Griselda's  among  them,  the  patient  excess. 

Her  look  was  the  sweetest  that  never  knew  laughter ; 

And  backward  she  turn'd  tow'rds  the  shape  that 

came  after, 
Great  Chaucer.     As  bmnbly  as  maiden  went  he. 
Young  queens  held  their  diadems  of  him  in  fee  ; 
Young  mothers  and  beauties,  clear  angels  of  earth ; 
I  know  not  which  grac'd  them  most,   sorrow  or 

mirth. 

Great  Cervantes  was  next,  fine  romance-loving 

soul 
(For  his  very  jest  lov'd  it),  with  whom  came  a  shoal 
Of  such  bUthe  and  sweet  beauties,  some  courtly, 

some  nurst 
In  Arcadia,  I  thought  they  were  Shakspeare's  at 

first ; 
But  when  he  came,  good  lord  !  what  a  heaven  upon 

earth 
Of  young  beauty  was  there !    what  sweet  sorrow 

and  mirth ! 
What  most   womanly  women !    what  passion   all 

beauteous 
With  patience  !  What  love  irrepressibly  duteous  ! 
What  players  at  boyhood,  as  sweet  as  in  gown  ! 
What  bosoms,  where  care  might  forever  lie  down  ! 
Did  Heav'n  keep  a  boarding-school,  these  were  its 

blushers ; — 
But  Shakspeares  would  never  have  done  for  the 

ushers. 

The  women  at  table,  I  thought,  at  this  sight, 
For  pure,  tongue-tied  bliss,  would  have  fainted  out- 
right; 
But  Apollo  in  pity  dismiss'd  it ;  and  brouglit 
Richard   Steele  on  the  carpet,  the  heart  of  light 

thought ; 
Who  pass'd,  with  his  wit  and  his  wig,  midst  a  bevy 
Of  hoops  and  bright  eyes,  as  if  bound  for  a  levee ; 
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Some  cheeks  were  among  them,  more  sweet  for  a 

sprinkle 
Of  tears  ;  and  the  dnpe  of  that  horrid  beast.  Inkle. 
Steele  led  by  the  hand  his  own  wife  in  the  crowd, 
And  as  if  reassuring  her,  kiss'd  it,  and  bow'd. 

In  discourse  of  this  kind,  and  such  rapturous  ex- 
pressions 
As  perfectly  scorn'd  all  the  old  self-possessions, 
(For  really  I  can't  say  which  rattled  most  gaily,    ' 
Dear  frank  Lady  Morgan,  or  quiet  Miss  Bailey ; 
Though  somebody  said,  that  tow'rds  three,  Mrs. 

Hall 
Was,  beyond  any  question,  the  merriest  of  all ; 
And  I'm   told   that   Miss   Edgeworth   became   so 

vivacious, 
The  damsels  from  boarding-school  whispered,  "  My 

gracious ! ") 
In  talk  of  this  kind,  and  a  world  of  sweet  will. 
Which  turn'd  all  our  heads  ("'tis  in  mine  dancing 

still) 
The  delight  ran  its  rounds,  tUl  'twas  time  to  break 

up; 
When  Apollo,  instead  of  the  old  parting  cup, 
(Which  with  ladies  might  not  have  been  quite  so 

decorous) 
Exclaim'd,  "  Set  the  new  parting  dishes  before  us." 

No  sooner  exclaim'd  than  accomplish'd.    Behold 
Ev'ry  guest  had  a  cover  of  exquisite  mould. 
Rich  yet  simple,  of  porcelain.     Angelica's  self 
Had  had  twice  her  attractions,  with  one  on    her 

sh«lf 
The  sides  were  all  painted,  not  only  with  Muses 
And  Loves,  but  with  Lares,  and  sweet  Household 

Uses : 
Good  Temper  was  laying  a  cloth  for  Good  Heart, 
And  the  Graces  were  actually  making  a  tart ! 
Each  cover  for  knob  had  a  ruby,  heart-shap'd ; 
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Aud  the  whole  stood  on  legs,  with  wliite  elegance 

drap'd, — 
Legs  bewitching,  most  feminine,  tipp'd  with  a  shoe  ; 
And  the  stockings  (mark  that !)  were  a  violet  blue. 

All  the   room  fell  a  whispering ; — "  What  can 

they  be  ?  " 
"  Is  it  sweets  ?  " — "  concert-tickets  ?  " — "  It  cannot 

be  tea  ?  " 
"  I'd   give   millions   to   know,"  said  Miss  Porter. 

"And  I,"      -  ..   ^ 

Said  Miss  Barrett,  "  my  head."    Said  Miss  Landon, 

"  I'd  die.;' 
"  You  may  see  it  ex  pede"  said  Mrs.  Gore,  chuck- 

"  'Tis  something  dress'd  a  la  Si?-  John — a  la  Suck- 
ling" 6^ 

And  'twas  so. — O  Suckling,  O  gallant  Sir  John, 
Thou  gentleman  poet,  first  plume  of  the  ton  ; 
Who  the  reign  of  two  Charleses  by  anticipation 
Didst  mingle  in  one  with  thy  cordial  flirtation  ; 
Fresh  painter  of  "  Weddings,"  great  author  of  rare 
"  Poet-Sessions,"  and  petit-soupes  to  the  fair ; 
Unto  whom  thou  didst  make  happy  milliner-loves 
With  hijou  for  the  sweetmeats,  and  dishes  of  gloves, 
And  sent'st  home  the  darlings  in  flutters  of  fan. 
At  the  wit  of  the  thought  of  the  exquisite  man ! 
O  facile  princeps  of  "•  wit  about  town," 
What  a  bay  clips  thee  now  !  What  a  crown  above 

crown  ! 
Homer's  self  had  but  men  for  his  copiers  ;  but  thee 
Homer's  very  god  copies  thou  great  bel  esprit ! 

The  genius  that  stood  behind  each  lady's  chair. 
From  her  dish  took  the  cover ;  when  forth,  in  glad 

air, 
Leap'd  a  couple  of  small  merry  Loves,  who  dis- 

play'd 
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What  d'ye  think  ? — a  new  girdle  ?  a  busk  ?  a  new 

braid  ? 
No ; — the  sweetest  Blue  Stockings  that  ever  were 

made. 
The  blue  was  a  violet,  fresh  as  firet  love  ; 
And  the  garters  were  blush-colour,  mingled  with 

dove. 

To  describe  the  "sensation"   produced  by  this 
_  sight, 
The  dismays,  pretty  doubtings,  the  laughs,  the  de- 

Hght, 
Were  a  task  I  should  never  have  done,  if  I  told 

ye, 

And  haste  does  not  let  me ;  for  lo  and  behold  ye  ! 
As  doves  round  a  house-top,  in  summer-time  blue, 
Take  a  sudden  stoop  earthwards,  and  sweep  from 

the  view. 
So  the  Loves,  one  and  all,  rising  first  with  a  clapp- 

.  }^^ 
Of  pinions,  pass'd  by  us,  tempestuously  flapping; 

Then  stoop'd,  quick  as  lightning,  and  gliding  right 

under 
The  table,  all  vanish'd  ! — A  shriek  of  sweet  wonder 
Rose  sudden  and  brief,  as  of  fear  come  and  gone"; 
And  'twas  felt  thro'  the  room,-  that  the  stockings 

were  o7i ! 

Mute,  curious,  respectful  (for  all  were  inspir'd 
With  the  feelings  so  nice  an  occasion  requir'd) 
We  sat  for  some  moments,  as  still  as  Apollo's 
Own  table ;  till  sweet,  as  when  breath  fills  the  hol- 
lows 
Of   organs,  mild  waking, — he    utter'd    what    fol- 
lows : — 

"  Dear  souls  with  fine  eyes  (may  they  never  be 
kiss'd 
By  a  fool !)  fear  no  more  the  mistakes  that  exist 
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With  regard  to  these  footings  of  yours,  and  their 

blue; 
Fear  no  more  the  confusion  of  false  and  of  true  ; 
Strange  confusion  at  any  time,  seeing  its  ground*! 
For  who,  in  his  taste,  sweet  and  bitter  confounds  ? 
And  whence  rose  it  ?     An  authoress,  once  on  a 

time,®^ 
Could  discover,  it  sQems,  no  such  wonderful  crime 
In  the  legs  of  an  honest  old  soul  at  her  party. 
Who   came   in   his    blue   stockings,    ancient   and 

hearty, 
(Ben  Stillingfleet  namely,  fine-hearted  old  codger  ; 
A  loving  old  bachelor, — real  Sir  Roger ;) 
But  coxcombs  (themselves  a  pedantical  crew) 
Pahn'd,  in  spite,  upon  her,  the  old  gentleman's  blue  ; 
Atid  thence,  by  as  clever  and  handsome  transition, 
Assum'd  it  of  all  in  like  letter'd  condition. 
As  nicknames,  however,  are  things  we've  a  dread  of 
In  heaven  itself,  they're  so  hard  to  get  rid  of. 
And  as  the  best  way  to  divert  their  abuse 
(If  we  use  them  at  all)  is  to'  give  them  rigM  use, 
I  hereby  ordain,  that  in  future  the  word 
Be  confined  to  the  masculine,  vain,  and  absurd, 
And  that  all  real  women,  ev'n  though  they  may 


Not  with  Sappho's  eyes  only,  but  even  her  Greek, 
All  the  flow'rs  of  the  flock,  the  true  breathers  of 

sweets. 
Take  their  name  from  the  queen  of  the  sylvan 

retreats ; 
From  the  hue  which  but  now  had  your  eyes  fix'd 

upon  it, — 
The  Violet, — charmer  of  all  that  light  on  it. 
"  No  Blue,"  'twill  be  said,  "  is  the  she  who  so  bears 

her; 
She's  YiOLET  : — happy  the  bosom  that  wears  her." 

Here  somebody  happening  to  cough  where  we 
sat, 
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Phoebus  threw  up  a  frown  at  us  none  could  look 

at, — 
An  eje  of  so  sudden  a  flame,  and  tremendous, 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  "  flare  up  "  and  end  us ; 
But  seeing  us  all  look  submissive,  he  shone 
With  the  former  mild  beams  in  his  hair,  and  went 

on  : — 

"  And  in  truth  it  depends  on  yourselves,  darling 

creatures. 
Which   shade    of   the   hue    shall    illustrate   your 

natures ; 
For  though  ye  set  out  with  the  right  one,  nay, 

though 
I  myself,  as  I  now  do,  the  blessing  bestow, 
Yet  the  stockings  themselves,  I  must  tell  you,  are 

fated, 
And  just   as  they're   worn,  will  be   lov'd  or  get 

hated ; 
Remaining  true  violet, — glimpses  of  heaven, — 
As  long  as  you're  wise,  and  your  tempers  are  even. 
But  if  you  grow  formal,  or  fierce,  or  untrue, 
Alas,  gentle  colour  !  sweet  ankle,  adieu  ! 
Thou  art  chang'd  ;  and  Love's  self  at  the  changing 

looks  Uue. 
Seize  the  golden  occasion  then. — You,  who  already 
Are  gentle,&*  remain  so ;  and  you,  who  would  steady 
Your  natures,  and  mend  them,  and  make  out  your 

call 
To  be  men's  best  companions,  be  such,  once  for  all. 
And  remember,  that  nobody,  woman  or  man, 
Ever  charm'd  the  next  ages,  since  writing  began, 
Who  thought  by  shrewd   dealing  sound  fame  to 

arrive  at. 
Had  one  face  in  print,  and  another  in  private. 

"  Unaffectedness,     Gentleness,    Loving- 
NESS. — This 
Be  your  motto.      And  now  give  your  teacher  a" 
kiss." 
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He  said  :  and  the  whole  house  appearing  to  rise, 
Rooms  and  all,  in  a  rapture  of  love,  tow'rds  the 

skies, 
He  did  really,  by  some  divine  privilege  of  his, 
Give  and  take  of  the  dames  an  ubiquitous  kiss  ; 
Wliich  exalted  us  all  so,  and  rapt  us  so  far. 
We  undoubtedly  touch'd  at  some  exquisite  star ; 
Very  hkely  the  morning-star,  Venus's  own. 
For  the  odour  proclaim'd  it  some  violet  zone  : 
And  to  prove  'twas  no  dream,  any  more  than  the 

bedding 
Which  Prince  Camaralzaman  had  or  Bedredden, 
I  woke,  just  as  they  did,  at  home,  about  seven. 
The    moment  Miss    Landon  was    saying    "  Good 

Heaven  ! " 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  43. 
I  trust  that  the  "touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,"  and  the  delight  which  nations  experi- 
ence at  all  evidences  of  graceful  feeling  in  their  princes, 
particularly  when  accompanied  by  actual  beneficence, 
will  save  me  from  a  charge  of  indecorum  in  stating,  that 
on  the  second  night  of  her  Majesty's  presence  at  the  per- 
formance of  this  play,  when  the  lovely  organ  strain, 
composed  by  my  friend  Vincent  Novello,"  began  here  to 
double  the  tears  of  the  audience,  a  fair  hand  was  observed 
to  come  from  behind  the  royal  curtain,  and  press  the 
congenial  arm  next  to  it,  as  if  in  affecting  remembrance. 

Note  2,  page  54. 
The  dirge  here  introduced  was  the  composition  of  my 
late  lamented  and  rare  friend  Egerton  Webbe,  a  wit,  a 
scholar,  a  musician,  a  gentleman,  and  a  loving  son.  It  is 
so  beautiful  and  affecting,  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  theatre, 
Mr.  Henry  Eobertson,  \vho .  possesses  the  most  refined 
taste  in  the  art,  took  it  for  an  effusion  of  one  of  the  old 
masters.  It  is  hoped,  that  the  world  by-and-by  will 
know  more  of  the  compositions,  both  musical  and  liter- 
ary, of  the  above  extraordinary  scion  of  a  distinguished 
family. 

Note  3,  page  72. 

The  following  words  of  the  quarrel  are  supposed  to  be 
tittered  during  the  most  violent  confusion,  and  partly  at 
once : — 

Ago.  Who  sent  you  here  ?    I  never  asked  for  you. 
Nor  you — 

Col.  And  who  for  voii  ? 

Ago.  '  Who? 

Rivci.  Shut  the  door, 

I  say. 
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Col.  Ay,  who?     What  idiot,  or  what  biiite 
Could  that  be? 

Ago.  Heaven  itself,  whom  you  blaspheme. 
My  voice  shall  reach  it. 

Riva.  Door!  the  door!  he  has  open' d  it 

On  purpose;  see  you  not?     FoIIoav  him  out. 

Note  4,  page  136. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  "  Narrative  Poems,"  were 
published  a  year  or  two  ago  under  that  title,  in  a  separate 
volume,  the  dedication  to  which,  the  author,  with  ever 
grateful  pride,  reprints  in  this  place  accordingly;  hoping, 
that  as  long  as  the  poems  last,  this  expression  of  his  affec- 
tionate attachment  may  last  with  it. 

And  he  wishes  the  same  in  regard  to  the  other  dedica- 
tions in  this  volume,  whether  addressed  to  living  friends 
or  to  deceased. 

Note  5,  page  137. 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wrote  the  last  Session 
of  the   Poets.      Others   were   written  by    Suckling  and 
Rochester. 

Note  6,  page  140. 
Mr.  Gifford,  in  a  satire  called  the  Baviad  and  Mseviad, 
killed  before  their  time  an  ephemeral  race  of  poetasters, 
generated  by  the  affected  fancy  of  Mr.  Merry,  a  gentle- 
man who  signed  himself  Delia  Crusca  from  the  academy 
of  that  name,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Mr.  Gifford, 
M^hose  perceptions  were  all  of  the  commonplace  order, 
had  a  good  commonplace  judgment,  which  served  him 
well  enough  to  expose  errors  discernible  by  most  people. 
He  only  betrayed  his  own  ignorance  and  presumption, 
when  he  came  to  speak  of  such  a  poet  as  Mr.  Keats. 

Note  7,  page  144. 
"  Montepulciaho  d'ogni  vino  6  il  Re." 

Bacco  in  Toscana 

Note  8,  page  144. 
See  the  admirable  version  from  the  Spanish,  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  Southey's  Chronicle  of  the  Cid. 

Note  9,  page  144. 
The  abridger  of  Casti's  Animali  Parlanti,  and  imitator 
of  Berni. 
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Note  10,  page  150. 
The  arms  of  the  Malatesta  family. 

Note  11,  page  160. 
The  famous  story  in  Boccaccio  and  Dryden. 

Note  12,  page  181. 

This  is  the  portion  of  the  Story  of  Rimini,  as  first  written, 
for  which  (together  with  other  passages,  and  some  points 
in  the  character  of  the  heroine,)  the  author  has  finally 
felt  himself  bound  to  substitute  the  refashionment  of  that 
poem,  as  reprinted  in  the  present  volume.  He  could  not 
but  be  convinced,  on  a  reconsideration  of  the  passage  in 
Dante,  where  Francesco  laments  the  mode  of  her  death, 
that  tiie  circumstances  under  which  the  catastrophe  of 
the  story  took  place  in  the  original  poem,  were  inconsist- 
ent with  historical  fact ;  and  he  has  never  ceased  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  in  a  nan-ative  professing  to  relate  facts, 
facts  must  not  be  falsified. 

As  many  a  catastrophe,  however,  in  real  life,  resembles 
many  another  in  its  causes,  if  not  in  itself,  and  as  readei'S 
whom  it  was  an  honour  to  please,  expressed  regret,  Avhen 
the  refashionment  first  appeared,  at  missing  verses  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  the  portion  is  here  in- 
serted, as  the  fragment  of  a  different  poem. 

The  reader  therefore  will  be  good  enough  to  suppose, 
that  the  unwritten  portion  of  the  story  entitled  Corso  and 
Emilia  would  have  resembled,  in  the  first  causes  of  its 
tragedy,  those  which  are  related  in  the  Stoi-y  of  Rimini, 
but  that  as  two  whole  poems  could  not  well  have  been 
written  by  the  same  author  on  subjects  so  nearly  re- 
sembling each  other,  one  only  of  the  two  is  given  entire, 
and  the  other  as  a  fragment. 

The  persons  in  the 'fragment  are  Corso  Frangipani,  a 
young  Koman  prince ;  Lorenzo,  the  head  of  the  family, 
liis  brother;  and  Emilia,  a  princess  of  Ferrara,  wife  to 
Lorenzo. 

Note  13,  page  181. 

This  fragment,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  poem  to 
which  it  originally  belonged,  were  written  in  the  prison 
to  which  the  author,  then  editor  of  the  Examiner,  was 
condemned,  under  a  Tory  government,  for  anticipating 
the  judgment  of  posterity  m  some  remarks  on  the  Prince 
Kegent,  afterwards  George  the  Fourth. 

Freedom  of  speech  at  that  time  was  not  allowed  to  the 
press  in  England,  as  abundantly  and  wisely  as  it  is  now ; 
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and  the  state  of  the  author's  health  was  such  as  to  render 
confinement  more  than  ordinarily  injurious. 

Note  14,  page  201. 
"  What  is  said  of  that  Taurus  which  is  so  called  by  us, 
extending  beyond  Armenia,  (though  this  has  been  called 
in  question,)  is  now  made  apparent  from  the  panthers, 
which  I  know  have  been  taken  in  the  spice-bearing  part 
of  Pamphylia;  for  they  delighting  in  odours,  which  they 
scent  at  a  great  distance,  quit  Armenia,  and  cross  the 
mountains  in  search  of  the  tears  of  the  storax,  at  the* 
time  when  the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter,  and  the 
trees  distil  their  gums.  It  is  said  a  panther  was  once 
taken  in  Pamphylia,  with  a  gold  chain  about  its  neck,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  in  Armenian  letters,  'Arsaces  the 
king,  to  the  NysEean  God.'  Arsaces  was  then  king  of 
Armenia,  who  is  supposed  to  have  given  it  its  liberty  on 
account  of  its  magnitude,  and  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who,  - 
amongst  the  Indians,  is  called  Nysius,  from  Nysa,  one  of 
their  towns;  this,  however,  is  an  appellation  which  he 
bears  among  all  the  oriental  nations.  This  panther  be- 
came subject  to  man,  and  gi-ew  so  tame,  that  it  Avas  patted 
and  caressed  by  every  one.  But  on  the  approach  of  spring, 
a  season  when  panthers  become  susceptible  of  love,  it  felt 
the  general  passion,  and  rushed  with  fury  into  the  moun- 
tains in  quest  of  a  mate,  with  the  gold  chain  about  its  ■ 
neck." — Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  p.  68. 

Note  15,  page  203. 
Of  his  uncle's  ancestors,  to  wit,  in  the  hall. 

Note  16,  page  216. 
This  is  Mahmoud,  the  Gaznevide,  whose  history  has 
been  told  by  Gibbon.  The  vei-sion  of  the  noble  and  af- 
fecting adventure,  here  repeated,  was  suggested  by  a 
perusal  of  it  in  Gibbon's  authority,  the  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tate, of  D'Herbelot,  a  book  to  whfch  the  author  takes  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  gratitude  for  many  an  hour 
of  comfort. 

Note  17,  page  218. 
The  story  of  Death  and  the  Ruffians,  is  the  tale  told  by 
the  "Pardoner,"  who  was  an  officer  of  the  Papal  churcli 
for  the  sale  of  pardons  and  indulgences ;  one  of  the  set  of 
men  whose  enormities  precipitated  the  Reformation.  The 
Pardoner  tells  this  admirable  storv  in  the  tone  of  a  good 
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man,  though  he  has  prefaced  it  (in  the  original)  with  an 
impudent  confession  of  his  knavery. 

Note  18,  page  227. 
This,  in  the  original,  is  the  story  that  Milton  so  ad- 
mired. 

Call  up  him  that  left  half  told 

The  stoiy  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

Of  Gamball  and  of  Algarsife. 

And  ■who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass; 

And  of  the  wonderous  horse  of  brass, 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride. 

It  is  strange  that  Milton  should  have  pronounced  the 
word  Cambuscan ;  nor  is  it  pleasant,  when  his  robust  line 
must  be  resounding  in  the  ear  of  every  one  to  whom  the 
story  is  called  to  mind,  to  be  forced  to  obey  even  the 
greater  dictation  of  the  original,  and  throw  the  accent, 
as  undoubtedly  it  ought  to  be  thrown,  on  the  first  and 
last  syllable.  On  no  theory,  as  respects  Chaucer's  versi- 
fication, does  it  appear  intelligible  how  Milton  could  have 
thrown  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  when  the  other 
reading  stares  us  in  the  face  throughout  Chaucer's  poem. 

NpTE  19,  page  227. 
This   commencement  of  a  fresh  paragi-aph  with  the 
second  line  of  a  couplet,  a  beauty  noticed  in  our  prefa- 
tory observations,  is  retained,  together  with  the  couplet 
itself,  from  the  original. 

Note  20,  page  229. 
The  great  Chinese  Emperor  of  the  Tartar  dynasty. 

Note  21,  page  282. 
Eather,  T  presume,  the  iron  (an  aerolite)  of  which  the 
chain  was  made. 

Note  22,  page  233. 
This  is  the  Centaur  in  the  "  Tale  of  Troy,"  as  told  by 
the  middle  ages.     The,"  chief"  was  Achilles. 

Note  23,  page  283. 
The  lighthouse  at  Alexandria,  supposed,  in  the  east,  to 
be  the  work  (thus  fabulized)  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Note  24,  page  284. 
In  .making  these  additions  to  the  original,  the  author 

VOL.    I.  19 
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bad  an  eye  to  that  continuation  of  the  story,  which  he  has 
mentioned. 

Note  25,  page  238. 
It  is  hoped  that  tliis  quadruple  rhyme,  the  first  ever 
ventured  in  the  heroic  measure,  will  be  pardoned  under 
the  "  go  "  of  the  circumstances. 

Note  26,  page  242. 
A  spiced   wine,    much   in    request    during    times  of 
chivalry. 

Note  27,  page  249. 
King  Francis  and  his  "sport"  are  here  spoken  of  ac- 
cording to  the  tone  of  their  own  times. 

Note  28,  page  251. 
"  Lions'  Street  took  its  name  from  the  building  and 
courts  wherein  were  kept  the  King's  great  and  small  lions. 
One  day,  whilst  Francis  the  First  amused  himself  with 
looking  at  a  combat  between  his  lions,  a  lady  having  let 
her  glove  drop,  said  to  De  Lorges,  '  If  you  Avould  have 
me  believe  that  you  loVe  me  as  much  as  you  swear  you 
do,  go  and  recover  my  glove.'  De  Lorges  went  down,  took 
up  the  glove  in  the  midst  of  these  furious  animals,  re- 
turned, and  threw  it  in  the  lady's  face;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  advances  she  made,  and  all  the  arts  she 
used,  would  never  see  her  aftei'wards." 

Historical  Essays  upon  Paris,  translated  J  rom  the  French 
of  M.  de.  Saint  Foix. 

Note  29,  page  253. 
"  I  see  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth." 

Vide  the  passage  of  "  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor  "  in 
the  Bible.  A  sense  of  the  godlike '  and  supernatural 
always  appears  to  me  to  attend  the  noble  and  affecting 
music  of  Gluck.  He  is  the  only  true  reviver  of  the 
Greek  drama. 

It  seems  a  fashion  of  late,  in  musical  quarters,  to  under- 
value Arne.  His  defects  are  obvious  enough,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  recitatives  and  unsought  melodies  of  the 
great  Italians,  and  with  the  rich  instrumentation  of 
IMozart,  and  the  modern,  more  touchingly  fluent  than 
"  Water  parted,  and  very  few  songs  indeed  more  original, 
charming,  and  exquisitely  to  the  purpose  than  his  Cuckoo 
sonq,  nnd  Where  the  bee  sucks.'^ 
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Note  30,  page  253. 
Pasta,  was  not  dead,  is  here  killed  for  the  occasion, 
being  the  singer  of  the  gi-eatest  genius  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  hear.  Her  tones  latterly  foiled  her ; 
and  she  may  liave  always  had  superiors  in  some  other 
respects;  but  for  power  to  move  the  heart  and  the  imagi- 
nation, I  never  witnessed  her  equal.  The  reason  was, 
that  possessing  both  herself  of  the  most  geniiine  sort,  she 
cared  for  nothing  but  truth. 


Note  31,  page  255. 
The  "  Fea^t  of  the  Poets. 


IStaTE  32,  page  259. 
Sir  William  Knighton  has  died  since  these  verses  were 
written.  I  had  hoped,  by  this  mention  of  his  name,  to 
give  a  moment's  pleasure  to  one  whose  skill,  manners, 
and  liberality  were  worth}^  of  a  profession  eminent  for  its 
friendliness  to  men  of  letters;  and  Avho,  in  zealously  dis- 
charging his  duties  in  the  highest  quarter,  did  not  forget 
the  least  influential  of  his  acquaiutancas. — AVith  regard 
to  "  Smith,"  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  mention,  considei- 
ing  the  numerous  respectable  Smiths  existing,  doubtless, 
in  the  medical  as  in  other  professions,  that  the  name  of 
the  most  eminent  of  them,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  is  here 
intended. 

Note  33,  page  259. 

It  hardly  need  be  observed,  that  the  word  "  Genius," 
here  used  in  its  mythological  sense,  does  not,  of  necessity, 
imply  that  higher  order  of  faculty,  which  gifts  the  pos- 
sessors with  something  peculiar  to  them,  and  leaves  a  gap 
when  they  are  gone.  And  as  little  does  it  imply  equality 
of  faculty.  The  difference  of  degree,  in  this  respect, 
among  the  ladies  ensuing,  is  as  great,  as  specification  of 
it  would  be  tmgallant.  All  the  criticisms  which  follow 
relate  to  the  individuals  themselves  only,  and  insinuate 
no  comparison  with  others,  whether  of  preference  or  the 
reverse. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding,  that  for  obvious 
reasons  no  mention  is  made  of  anonymous  writers. 

Note  34,  page  261. 
Authoress"  of  the  tragedy  founded  on  early  Christian 
history  entitled  "  Vivia  Perpetua." 
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Note  35,  page  263. 
Autlioi-ess  of   "  Traits  of  Nature,"    "  Country  Neigh- 
bours," &c.     A  niece  of  Madame  d' Arblay. 

Note  36,  page  263. 
Miss  CuUen,  authoress  of  "  Home,"  &c.,  a  descendant, 
if  I  mistake  not,  of  the  great  and  good  Scottish  physician. 

Note  37,  page  264. 
See  translations  of  sonnets  from  Petrarch  in  Ugo 
Foscolo's  masterly  Essays  on  that  poet,  particularly  the 
one  about  the  pilgrim.  Lady  Dacre  is  celebrated  for  her 
powers  in  sculpture,  especially  in  animals.  A  horse  after 
a  model  of  hers,  full  of  grace'  and  ^re,  is  well  known  in 
the  plaster-cast  shops.  The  names  which  follow  in  the 
text  are  those  of  reigning  female  artists  and  amateurs. 

Note  38,  page  268. 

The  following  is  the  passage  alluded  to.  It  is  from  one 
of  the  lady's  novels,  but  I  cannot  remember  which,  having 
made  the  extract  some  time  ago,  without  adding  the  ref- 
erence. As  it  is  a  female  who  speaks,  the  caution  is 
given  with  respect  to  men  only ;  but  it  need  not  be  added, 
that  it  equally  applies  to  the  love  professed  by  man  or 
woman : — 

"  We  are  too  apt  to  think  only  how  we  are  treated;  too 
little  accustomed  to  observe  what  is  the  treatment  of 
OTHERS  by  the  same  person.  Watch  and  weigh.  If  a 
man  speak  evil  of  his  friends  to  you,  he  will  also  speak 
evil  of  you  to  his  friends.  Kind  and  caressing  words  are 
easily  spoken,  and  pleasant  to  hear;  but  the  man  who 
bears  a  kind  heart,  bears  it  to  all,  and  not  to  one  only. 
He  who  appears  to  love  only  the  friend  he  speaks  to,  and 
slanders  or  speaks  coldly  of  the  rest,  loves  no  one  but 
himself" 

Every  one  of  these  sentences  is  a  jewel. 

Note  39,  page  268. 
Mrs.  Opie's  Tales  ("  Simple  Tales,"  "  Tales  of  Real 
Life,"  &c.)  and  her  admirable  novel,  "Temper,"  are  all 
printed  in  good,  comfortable-sized,  portable  volumes,  not 
too  big  for  the  pocket,  yet  with  a  largish  type;  so  that, 
in  every  respect,  they  may  literally  be  said  to  furnish 
some  of  the  easiest  reading  in  the  language. 

Note  40,  page  269. 
Authoress  of  the  "  Children  of  the  Abbev. " 
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Note  41,  page  269. 
"  Frankenstein." 

NoTK  42,  page  270. 
See  a  charming  stanza  in  Ariosto,  a  picture  by  itself, 
in  which  he  describes  this  adventure, — a  fiction,  I  believe, 
of  his  own.  ( Orlando  Furioso.  Canto  xv.  st.  57.)  A 
collection  of  additions  to  ancient  mythology  by  modem 
poets,  Ariosto,  Spenser,  and  others,  would  make  a  de- 
lightful book. 

Note  43,  page  271. 
I  find  this  word,  accompanied  by  a  due  relish  of  it 
in  some  papers  on  Dancing,  in  the  Neio  Monthly  Magazine. 
(Seethe  number  for  May,  1836.)  There  is  no  language 
like  the  Italian  for  a  happy  magniloquence  between  jest' 
and  earnest.  What  a  word  is  this  pavoneggiandosi  for 
expressing  the  stately  flow  of  an  imitation  of  the  peacock, 
with  that  lift  too  and  sudden  movement  in  the  midst  of 
it,  marked  by  tlie  accent!  But  I  must  not  be  tempted 
into  these  luxuries  of  annotation. 

Note  44,  page  •271. 
Alluding  to  the  accounts  of  the  mausoleum,  in  partic- 
ular, built  by  one  of  the  Mogul  emperors  for  his  mistress, 
the  walls  of  which  were  of  marble,  flowered,  as  here 
described,  with  jewelry. 

Note  455  P^-ge  273. 
See  a  curious  speculation  in  Tucker's  "  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,"  in  which  a  guess  is  made  at  the  mode  of  speech 
in  a  future  state. 

Note  46,  page  274. 
Frances  Brooke,  authoress  of  "  Eosina,"  "Emily  Mon- 
tague," &c.,  &c.,  "  as  remarkable,"  says  Gorton's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  "  for  the  suavity  and  gentleness  of 
her  manners,  as  for  her  literary  talents."  She  had  the 
candour,  in  a  dispute  with  Garrick,  to  confess  publicly 
that  she  was  in  the  wrong. 

Note  47,  page  274. 
Anne,   Countess  of  Winchelsea,  in  the  time  of  Pope, 
whom  she  knew.     Gay  introduces  her  among  Pope's  wel- 
comers  home  from  Greece  (his  finish  of  the  Iliad)  as 

— '•  Winchelsea,  still  meditating  song." 
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Her  poems,  amidst  a  good  deal  of  inferior  matter,  contain 
evidences  of  a  true  feeling  for  nature,  which  has  obtained 
the  praise  of  Wordsworth,  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  he, 
in  the  Essay  in  his  Miscellaneous  Poems,  "  that  except- 
ing a  passage  or  two  in  the  '  Windsor  Forest '  of  Pope,  and 
some  delightful  pictures  in  the  Poems  of  Lady  Winchel- 
sea,  the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between  the 
publication  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  the  '  Seasons,' 
does  not  contain  a  single  new  image  of  external  na- 
ture." Li  Mr.  Dyce's  "  Specimens  of  British  Poetesses," 
are  to  be  found  two  of  her  best  specimens,  the  "  Noctui*- 
nal  Reverie,"  and  the  tnily  philosophical  and  fine-hearted 
effusion  entitled  the  "Spleen;"  but  I  am  surprised  that 
he  has  omitted  her  "  Petition  for  an  Absolute  Retreat," 
a  charming  aspiration  after  one  of  those  sequestered  states 
of  felicity  which  poets  love. to  paint.  It  is  equally  beauti- 
ful for  its  thoughts,  its  pictures,  and  the  music  of  the 
burthen  which  it  repeats  at  the  close  of  each  paragraph. 

Note  48,  page  274. 
Lady  Ann  Barnai'd,  of  the  house  of  Balcarres,  authoress 
of  "Auld  Robin  Grey," — the  most -beautiful  ballad  that 
ever  was  written. 

Note  49,  page  274. 
Sulpicia ;  respecting  whom,  after  all,  there  is  much  dis- 
pute. 

Note  50,  page  274. 
Vittoria  Colonna,  the  chief  Italian  poetess,  famous  for 
her  adoring  constancy  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  a  distinguished  soldier. 

Note  51,  page  274. 
Gaspara  Stampa,  another  celebrated  Italian  poetess, 
whose  writings  are  full  of  the  passion  she  entertained,  not 
with  a  like  return,  for  Collaltino  di  CoUalto,  Conte  di 
Trevigi,  an  eminent  soldier.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  she  dietL  of  her  love;  but  she  did  a  much  wiser 
thing, — transferred  it  to  a  more  loving  person. 

Note  52,  page  274. 
^Margaret  of  Valols,  Queen  of  Navan-e,  sister  of  Francis 
the  First,  and  grandmother  of  Henry  the  Fourth — autlior- 
ess  of  the  set  of  tales  called  "  The  Heptameron." 

Note  53,  page  274. 
Louise  Charly,  generally  called    Louisa  Labe,  or  La 
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Belle  Co7-diere,  wife  of  a  rope-maker  at  Lyons,  celebrated 
for  her  numerous  accomplishments;  which  included 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  Avit  and  the  guitar. 

Note  54,  page  274. 
Madame  de  Stahl,  an  attendant  on  the  Duchess  du 
Maine  in  the  time  of  the  liegeiicy,  here  called  by  her 
maiden  name  of  de  Launay  (which  she  bore  almost  all 
her  life)  to  distinguish  her  from  JIadame  de  StaeL  Her 
autobiography  is  perhaps  unia^ue  for  candour  and  self- 
knowledge. 

Note  55,  page  274. 
Which  charmed  Eousseau  with  their  expression,  in 
spite  of  the  smallpox,  and  their  own  not  very  great 
beauty  in  other  respects.  But  every  one's  mind,  such 
as  it  is,  looks  out  through  the  eyes, — those  windows  of 
the  habitation  of  the  soul;  and  Rousseau  thought  he  dis- 
covered, in  hers,  tlie  natural,  affectionate  woman,  in  the 
midst  of  a  selfish  and  artificial  generation.  It  was  this 
Madame  d'Houdetot  Avho,  in  the  decline  of  life,  wrote  the 
touching  verses  on  love,  beginning  "  Jeune  j'aimai." 

Note  56,  page  275. 
Wife  of  an  Italian  actor  in  Paris,  and  authoress  of 
numerous  popular  novels,  remarkable  for  their  good- 
hearted  liberality  of  sentiment.  She  was  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Garrick.  She  is  said  to  have  died  in  a 
state  approaching  to  want. 

Note  57,  page  275. 
^Margaret,  Duchess  of  NcAvcastle,  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well and  Charles  the  Second.  With  an  ill-regulated 
judgment,  and  fantastic  notions  of  her  dignit}',  p'ersonal 
and  conventional,  she  possessed  real  genius  and  knowl- 
edge, and  great  consideration  for  others.  She  was  one  of 
those  people  who  seem  to  have  had  a  fool  for  one  parent 
and  a  sage  for  the  other. 


Note  58,  page  275. 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  sister  of  the  late 
Earl  Spencer,  and  mother  of  the  present  Duke,  who  so 
well  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  ever  liberal  and  grace- 
ful house  of  Cavendish.  See,  in  Mr.  Dyce's  collection 
above  noticed,  the  Duchess's  "  Ode  on  the  Passage  of 
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Mount  Saint  Gothard,"  which  excited  the  enthusiasm  of 
Coleridge — 

"  0  lady,  nurs'd  in  pomp  and  pleasure, 
Where  gat  you  that  heroic  measure?  " 

Note  59,  page  275. 
Jane  Elliot,  authoress  of  the  exquisite  lament  for  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  called  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest," 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  such  difficulty  in  believing  a 
modern  production.  It  is  like  the  sullenness  of  a  still 
morning  in  the  country,  before  rain. 

Note  60,  page  275. 
See,  in  Aikin's  "Miscellanies "  her  admirable  essay 
upon  "  Inconsistency  in  our  Expectations ;  "  and  in  Mr. 
Dyce's  collection,  "A  Summer  Evening's  Meditation," 
containing,  among  other  beauties,  the  following  sublime 
passage : 

"  This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought , 
And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  stars. 

Note  61,  page  276. 
See  it  vindicated  in  a  manner  at  once  the  most  pleasant 
and  affecting  in  that  beautiful  book,  the  "  Pentameron" 
of  Mr.  Landor. 

Note  62,  page  279. 
Sir  John  Suckling,  the  most  genuine  poet  of  his  class, 
stood  midway  between  the  sentiment  of  the  first  Charles's 
time  and  the  careless  gallantry  of  the  second.  His 
"  Ballad  on  a  Wedding,"  is  as  fresh  as  a  painting  done 
yesterday ;  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  as  animal  spirits 
and  a  taste  for  natui'e  exist.  He  is  the  inventor  of  "  Ses- 
sions of  the  Poets."  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  once 
gave  a  supper  to  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  at  which, 
upon  the  covers  being  removed,  one  of  the  courses  tux-ned 
out  to  consist  of  haberdashery  and  other  sucli  amenities; 
doubtless  of  a  taste  and  costliness  proportioned  to  the 
spirit  of  the  entertainer. 

Note  63,  page  281. 
The  appellation  of  "  Blue-Stockings"  is  undei'stood  to 
liave  originated,  as  here  described,  in  the  dress  of  the  ex- 
cellent old  Benjamin  Stillingfleet  (grandson  of  the  Bishop) 
as  he  used  to  appear  at  the  parties  of  Mrs.  Slontagu,  in 
Portman-square.     He  was  jilted  by  a  mistress  to  wliose 
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remembrance  he  remained  faithful ;  and  in  Bpite  of  a  dis- 
appohitment  which  he  thus  deeply  felt,  remained,  to  the 
last,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and  entertaining  of 
companions.  See  his  "  Literary  Life  and  Select  Works,'" 
published  by  Longman,  in  the  year  1811.  "  Mr.  Stiliing- 
fleet,"  (says  a  passage  quoted  in  it  from  Bisset's  Life  of 
Burke,)  "  almost  always  wore  blue  worsted  stockings,  and 
whenever  he  was  absent  from  Mrs.  Montagu's  evening 
parties,  as  his  conversation  was  very  entertaining,  the 
companv  used  to  say,  "  We  can  do  nothing  without  the 
bliie-slockings,'''  and  by  degrees  the  assemblies  were  called 
Blue-Stocking  Clubs,  and  learned  bodies  Blue  Stockings." 
— VoL  i.  p.  237. 

Note  64,  page  282. 
The  word  "  gentle  "  is  here  to  be  understood  in  its  fine 
old  sense  as  implying,  in  the  inner  nature,  all  which 
gentle  manners  ought  to  imply,  and  which,  when  really 
gentle,  they  do.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Shakespeare;  in  Wordsworth's 

•'  Gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor;  " 

and  in  the  "cor  gentile"  and  "Donna  gentil,"  of  the 
Italians. 
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